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PREFACE. 



So multifarious is the information necessary 

for obtaining full and correct knowledge of 
the Agriculture of any district^ and persons 
of sufiScient zeal^ disinterestedness^ and pa- 
triotism^for full and unreserved communication 
are so rarely to be met with^ that there is great 
difficulty in collecting materials for a work of 
this sort ; I mean not however to ascribe the 
defects of the following pages to this cause^ 
it would be an ill return for the most hand- 
3om6 reception^ and the greatest attention in 
every part of the county, I found few in- 
stances of narrow-minded and groundless sus- 
picion, I had no doubt but I had all the in- 
forniation the persons whom I saw had io 
communicate on the subjects they respectively 
were acquainted with; the defects, therefore, on 
those subjects are with myself only ; but there 
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are many particulars on which only few per- 
sons were prepared to give information, owing 
probably to those subjects not being generally 
thought worthy attention : a little reflection 
however, would convince any one they are ; 

f 

the particulars I allude to are objects of at- 
tention principally with those who farm, not 
only for profit but for amusement and for 
information ; the farmer whose only object is 
the former, goes but little way into these par- 
ticulars, he is perhaps timorous and diffident 
of his abilities, he adopts the practice of his 
neighbours, who are esteemed money-getting 
men, and takes it for granted he is on safe 
ground, not recollecting that he whom he 
takes as his guide may have been deceived by 
the same ideas, and though on the whole he 
may farm to profit, he may ^ in particular 
branches be a loser. I had many instances 
of this in Cambridgeshire, perhaps none more 
striking than corn-grazing of bullocks ; the 
accounts 1 had of losses from that practice are 
amazing, with barley at 9j. and lOs. per Co, 
price of lean beasts, 53. to 6*. per stone, on 
what they would fat to, and price fat 95. to 
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\0s, per stone. To the question/ '' why this 
practice?" the answer was^ '' because others 
(good farmers) did it, and barley was low," 
*' Did your beasts pay you that low price ?" 
'' No^ not near it.'* Why not?" '' Because 
they cost too much keeping." Now this cost 
might Irave been very nearly ascertained by 
previous calculation ; but the experience of 
his moneygetting neighbour was relied upon^ 
and hundreds of coombs of barley returned 
not a farthing ; instances of the like nature 
might be given on other subjects, such as the 
comparative profit between dairying and graz« 
ing, between sheep and bullocks on different 
systems, &c. &c. but farmers attentive to in- 
quiries of this sort are not numerous jn Cam- 
bridgeshire, owing perhaps to the want of a 
Bedford, a Coke, &c. &c. amongst them, and 
perhaps also to the want of an agricultural 
society, which, properly conducted, would sti- 
mulate to inquiry : for men would feel a pride 
in being able to communicate, when flattered 
by applications for information, nay they would 
be uncomfortable in not being able to give it. 
In drawing up this Report^ my aim has been 
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that it should nearly as possible accord trith 
its title^ and the plan for its execution given 
by the Board ; I founds however^ that some 
Hiformation 1 had obtained^ and the obserta- 
trons suggesting themselves could not with 
propriety be placed as prescribed by the 
Board ; I have therefore placed such comnruni* 
cations under titles suitable to them^ in the 
Chapter of Miscellanies. 

Conceiving that a great public benefit may 
be derived from communicating the practice 
of individuals of experience^ ability, and ce- 
lebrity^ I have noted that of such gentlemen^ 
and feeling it a tribute justly due^ (and that 
reference may be made to them ) I have given 
their names. ' 

In a county so extensive^ and possessing 
land so valuable^ and of such various qualities^ 
and occupiers of the description I have alluded 
to^ it may be a subject of surprize to the rea* 
der^ that this Mrork contains accounts of so few 
experimentsj (by experiments I niean any new 
practice^, or any practice not generally known^ 
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and the result so satisfiEtctorily aBcertained a9 
id determine absolutely their merit or deme- 
rit). I assure him it does of all such as I 
heard^ and the reason giyen for their paucity 

is, that the state of great part of the county, 

I 

(open- field) {Precludes the op port unity of mak- 
ing them, and in most of the districts, \fhere 
enclosures hare taken place, time enough has 
not yet elapsed to bring the lands into a 
state for the making any ; indeed they are 
scarcely recovered from the effects of the old 
impoverishing system; no doubt, however, 
ere long this county will distinguish itself as 
others have lately done ; it cannot be otherwise, 
having in it a Hardwicke, an Adeane, a Tharpe,. 
aMortlock, a Jennyns, &c. &c. the practice of 
these gentlemen, and of several others enabled 
by the late enclosures to act upon their own 
ideas, warrants this prediction ; but partiality 
to the practice of their grand-fathers, is so 
deeply rooted in the minds of the generality 
of the farmers of the county, that they will 
not soon, nor easily be prevailed upon to de- 
part from it ; no less convincing argument will 
avail, than the proof that 4heir new rents 
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cannot be paid> but by a more lucrative system ; 
tbat tbey cannot, might be easily shewn. Wheat, 
barley, fallow will not pay 25^. to 40^. per 
acre rent with ;the expenses of 1S06, it is to 
be feared that the best system will not do it, in 
.many districts where it is well known these 
rents exist* 

Much of the arable husbandry of this county 
is so foreign to the present practice in the best 
cultivated countries^ that I frequently could 
not refrain from making that observation, and 
expressing my surprise tbat the example of 
those countries had in so few instances been fol- 
lowed, but I found (except amongst some in- 
dividuals) that great doubts were now enter- 
tained whether any better plan than their old 
one can be practised ; m^ich as this bigotry is 
to be lamented, and widely as it is spread, there 
is great reason to hope that the spirit, skill, 
and success of those who are happily free from 
this bane to improvement, will root it out. As 
graziers the Cambridgeshire farmers may justly 
pride themselves, and if they were to commu- 
Bicate their practice in this branch of Agri- 
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culture to their Norfolk neighbours^ and re- 
ceive in return from them a fewairable lessons^ 
mutual benefit might be derived* 

With these observations I. present the fol- 
lov^ing to the Board, assuring its members 
that however defective it may be, it is the best 
my abilities and opportunities could produce. 

W.G. 

Whatfield Parsonage, 
Suffolk, 1807. 
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AGRICDLTURA.L SURVEY 



OF 



CAMBRIDGE. 



CHAP. I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE, 



SECT. I. — SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

^CAMBRIDGESHIRE is situated north of London, 
(its nearest parish being about forty miles from it^} 
and its extent from N. to S. 40 miles from E to W. 25 
miles : its circumference j 30 miles» being bounded on 
the N. by Lincolnshire and Norfolk, on the S. by Hert» 
fordshire and Essex ; oil the E. by Suffolk and Norfolk; 
on the W. by Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and Nor» 
thamptonshire ; it contains 686 square miles, and (as Mr. 
Vancouver reported to the Board of Agriculture, in 1794) 
443,300 acres, which he describes and values thus ; 



Enclosed Arable 

Open Field Arable 

Improved Pasture 

Inferior Pasture 

Wood -Lund 

Improved Fen 

Waste and Unimproved Fen 

Half- Yearly Meudu\v-!and 

Highland-Common 

Fen or Moor-Common 

Sheep-Walk Heath 
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Acres. 


1 Rent 


Total Rents!.' 


f. 


d. 


£. ». ^ 


15,000 Id 
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|3,5C0 


13^2,000 


10 





tf6,Q0O 


52,000 


20 


C 


60,666 10 4 


19.800 


10 





10,642 10 


1,000 


13 





750 X> 


50,000 


15 


(, 


37,300 


150,0OC 


4 





30.000 


2,000 


12 





1,250 


5,700 


10 





3,750 


8,000 


3 





1 ,200 


6,000 


2 


6 


570 


443,300 


22,609 4 
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The open-field arable, waste and unimproved' fen; half- 
ycarly-tneadow, highland-common, fen or moor-commori,. 
and sheep-walk heath, arc much liessened* now (1806),. 
full 43,000 acres of the open-field arable,, being now en- 
closed arable and pasture ; and great part (supposed about 
20,000 acres) of the waste and unimproved fen, half- 
yearly meadow, highland- common, fen or moor-common, 
sheep-walk heath, being now become also enclosed arable 
and pasture, and the total rental increased, in open field 
more than double, and on the other lands three times at 
least (in the opinion of most persons) that of the former 
rents and value.. 



StCT. II. DIVISIONS. 

TM county contains seventeen hundreds (mcluding the 
fjtt of £ly)f one city, one sea-pen,, nine marl^t-towns, 
one-hundred and fifty-seven parishes^ and as every one 
IfNtfirs, atn.ttTiivenity> 



SECT. III. CLIMATE. 



CAimiD&EsHiRB lies between 52*" 3' and 5^** 4o'N.L.. 
^nd between o" 25' E. and o*» 10' W. L. The follow^ 
ing meteorological table, I was furnished with from the 
-|)ublic library, Cambridge. 
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J any. 
1 

52 

«■> 
o 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 

10 

II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Feb. 

1 

2 

3 



Metereological Joumaifor the Year 1805. 

1805. 



6 

7 
8 

9 



11 

12 



Dejr. 

31.7 
38.50 

36 

37 

38.50 

41 

45 

41 

34 

25.50 

34 

33 

40 50 

40 

37 

44 

44 

37.50 

37 

40 

38.50 

35.50 

34 

32 

36 

30 

31 

30 

35 

36 

34 



32 

34 

30.50 
4 39.50 
5141.50 

35 

38 

46 

51 

10149 
42.50 
40 

l«p9 



Weather. 

Frosty 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Do. 

Foggy 

Rain 

Fine 

Foggy 

Frosty 

Hazy 

Foggy 

Do. 

Fine 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Do. 

Do. 

Rain 

Cloud) 

Do. 

Snow 

Frosty 

Hazy 

Frosty 

Frosty 

Do. 

Fine • 

Snow 

Do. 

Frosty 

Fine 

Rain 

Do. 

Do. 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Pine 

Do. 

Rain 

Clopdy 

Do. 

Do. 



21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
Mar. 
1 
2 
3 




48.50 Fine 



49 
48 

48 



43.50 Stormy 
45.50 Cloudy 
46 Fine 
54 Do. 

5 52 Oo. 

6 50 Cloudy 

7 45 Do. 

8 44 Fine 

9 37 Cloudy 

10 38 Do. 

1 1 44 Fine 

12 62.75 Do. 
1361 Do. 

14 52.50 Cloudy 

15 50 Do. 
1654 Fine 
1757 Do. 

1 8 46 Rain 

19 61 Fine 

20 47 Rain 
2150 Cloudy 
22*6 Fine 

23 50 Do. 

24 49 Do. 
55 475 Do. 

26 49 Do. 

27 45 Cloudy 

28 41 'Fine' 
2940 'iRaia 

B a 



Do. 

Cloudy 
Fine 



10158 

11 

12 



13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

]y 

20 
21 

22155 

23 

24 

25 

%6 

27 
28 

29 



May 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



11 



59 

59.50 

61 

60.50 

49.50 

46 

49 

53 
55 

S9 
69 50 



50 
50 
53 
53 
50 
48 

36.60 
30148.^0 



Weather, 
Do. 
Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Do. 

Fine 

Do. 

Do. 

Fine 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Ho, 

Cloudy 

Do. 

Do. 

Fine 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Cloii<Iy 

Do. 

Fine 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Snow 

Fine 



51 

49 
52 
54 
54 
60 

67 

8|46 

949 
1063.j50 



51 



Cloudy 

Fine 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Fine 

Do, 

Cloudy 

Rain 

Stopfliy 

Cloudy 

Fine 



-f 
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12^ 



\bi\ i»a.c } ep&2 






jrr 



I75S '*Ci€mii^Jm.% \ 
.Do. 






Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Clood' 



f66t po. 
^966 

3158 
Juoet 
VM 

5:53 

970 
10^ 
II1S5 
i22l 
1354 
1458 
1658 
lS£o 
17|64 

18,60 
1957 
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13 >8 



Do. 



14 6S^Do- 

15Sl.75iCloiMij 

l6]iS4w50i^ne 



^0 
21 



55 
55 



2260 

24^70 
25159 




Clondj 

Do. 

Fine 

71 Cloody 

mrc 

Do. 

Do. 







Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

jDo. 
■Fiae 

jDo. 

jFior 
IC]oDi?y 

jHlk: 

Cioocj 

JFisie 
iCioady 
Do. 
Do. 
Fine 
Do. 

Cloudy 
RaiQ 
Fine 
Fine 
Do. 
QouJy 

FlD« 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cloud V 

Do. 

Fine 
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CLIMATE. 








«30S. 




Fine ■ 


J 805. 






1805. 
Nov. D<»g 




Sept. 


Dfg. 


Oct. 


Deg. 


Wftather, 


Weather. 


23 


6o 


27 


48 


Rain 


30 52 


Fine 


24- 


56* 


Cloudv 


28 


45 


Fine 


Dec. 






525 


60 


Fine 


2.Q 


45 


Cloudy 


1 


45 


Cloudj 


20 


60 


({nin 


30 


44 


Stormy 


2 


21 


Fine 


27 


61 


Cloudx 


31 


45 


Fine 


3 


41 


Rain 


28 


6'2 ' 


Fine 


Nov. 






4 


50 


Cloudy 


29 


6l 


Do. 


1 


42 


Clear 


5 


45 


Fine 


30 


60 


Cloud} 


o 


46 


Fine 


6 


49. 


Cloudy 


Oct. 






3 


45 


Do. 


7 


49 


Rain 


J 


58 


C oudy 


4 


46 


Do. 


8 


44 


Fine 


^ 


63 


r» • • 

rine 


5 


44 


Do,. 


943 
1037 


Hain 


3 


()0 


Do. 


6 


43 


Foggy 


Fine 


4 


DO 


Do. 


7 


45 


Cloudy 


11 


ZQ 


Do. 


t 


62 


Fine 


8 


42 


Foggy 


12 


35 


Snaw 


6 


58 


Cloiidj^ 


9^7 


Fjne 


13 


27 


Frosty 


7 


^8 


Fi ne 


1042 


Poggy ^ 


14 


34 


Snow 


8 


6o ^ 


Cloudy 


11 


43 


Cloudy 


15 


ZS 


Do. 


9 


58 


Do. 


12 


42 


Raiii 


16 


31 


Frostjr 


10 


52 


P'ine 


13 


45 


Cloudy 


17 


28 


Do. 


11 


50 


Cloudy 


14 


4^5 


Fine 


18 


37 


Fine 


12 


50 


Fino 


15 


45 


Cloudy 


19 


39 


Cloudy 


23 


52 


Rain 


16 


4« 


Fine 


20 


48 


Rain 


14 


53 


Fine 


17 


42 


Do. 


21 


50 


Do. 


15 


53 


Do. 


18 


39 


Do. 


22 


42 


Fine 


16' 


51 


Cloudy 


19 


40 


Do. 


23 


43. 


Do. 


17 


48 


llain 


2C 


42 


Do. 


24 


38 


De. 


18 


4.9 


Fine 


21 


38 


Do. 


25 


38 


Rain 


19 


50 


Do. 


22 


46 


Do. 


26 


46 


Do. 


■20 


50 


Do. 


23 


40 


Da. 


27 


40 


Cloudy 


81 


52 


Cloudy 


24 


44 


Cloudy 


2d 


Z^ 


Rain 


22 


50 


Fine 


25 


i6 


Fine 


29 


49 


Fine 


23 


53 


Do. 


26 


46 


Cloudy, 


30 


50 


Cloudy 


24 


52 


Cloudy 


27 


43 


Cloudy 


31 


SZ 


Rain 


25 


57 


Do. 


28 


43 


Foggy 








26 


52 


Do. 


29 


51 


Cloudy 
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The inhabitants of the Fens are most unhealcby in Che 
season when the Fens are driest, noxious effects being 
immediately felt, from the soil usually under water, being 
exposed to the atmosphere. Mr. Scott of Chatteris ob» 
serves, '* the country of late years has been much more 
iiealthy than formerly ; few natives are now troubled with 

the 



a soft. 

the ague, say for the last ten yeats, resulting pi'obabl]^ 
from the greater power and number of mills." " Stran- 
gers coming to resid^^ are iti\l liable to it." 



SECT. IV. — libit. , 

Mr. VaricAuvw has so folly And so ably, in the opi- 
tiion of all whom I Consulted, written on this subject, that 
it would savour of inv!dious affectation to give any 
othef thati his account of the soil of this country. It 
may indeed be thought by indifferent persons too minute 
for t wotk of this sdrt, but by those in any way inter- 
ested iti the latided pr6perty of the county, it will not be 
objected to on that account. Mr. V/s route was from 
Ashley^, taking the parishes in the order in which they 
here follow^ 

Athiey including Silvery. ^^^* The arable* land includ- 
ed Mrithin these bounds lies in thirteen open fields^ that 
part of ^hich biAding east tJpon the village, is a dry, thid-^ 
stat^led chalky soil ; on the norths a wet heavy clay, with 
a mi)tttire of some gravel, well stapled upon a gravel and 
chalk ; tin the west, a tender clay or loam, well stapled 
upon a clay, on the souths a stiff, heavy, wet clay^ upon 
a gault ; to the eastward bf which the soil gradually opens, 
and forms a good tnixture of a fair staple upon a clay, 
fetit Wbith is finally lost In the thin chalky soil first men- 
tioned." 

Chevily. — ** The.arable land in this parish lies chie6y in 
H^n ficldsi th^ s<hIs <6f which may be divided into three 
distincc classes | about two fifths> a stiff heavy clay^ of a 
lulled sta)>le, upon • gault) a like proportion of it, is a 
lAixed soil of clay and grave), of a tolerable staple, upon 

a gravel, 
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a gravel, the remainder, diout oae-fifth, is of a dry tliin 
staple, upon a chaHc or gravsl." 

CatUdge. — '* The soil cf the*common open fields in this 
parish,consists of a close, cold, and cdixipact cIsiy.lay^iiigapoB 
a very retentive yellow clay, and blueish coloured gault.** 

fVood^Ditton. — ** The land extending towards Newmarket 
consists of 9 thin, dry, white soil, upon a chalk, and a 
light sandy soil aiboundiog t^ith iRints, upon a gravel. 
The land lying towards Cheveley, Catlidge, and Stetoh* 
worth consists of a strong heavy soil, iipda a while and 
blue clay or gault.'* 

Stitchworth.r^^^ The open field arable land lying north 
-of this village adjoining thereto, and hounded by the De^ 
vil's Ditch on the east, and tl)e lands of DuUingham on 
the west, consists in pari of a brown loam of a light 
staple, lying uponafhin stratum of chalk, under which 
is a close, compact, and white clay ; the next in point of 
quality, is of a light poloured chalky dry nature,' thinly 
stapled and lying upon a chalk ; that of the^thinl qqaiity 
and binding upon the heath, is of ? Ught, sharp, re^ 
sandy nature, of a deep staple, lying also upon a chalk J' 

DulIingham.'^Tht arable land iii this parieh Is to be 
-described under four distinct heads, that ^ t]^ first qua- 
lity, a hea^y whitish clayey soil of a good staple, laying 
upon a clay; the second, that of a reddl^ coloured bridi 
earth, of a firm deep staple, upon a stiff brown clay ; 
the third of a brown minted -soil, of a v;efy good staple 
upon a gravel, part of ^hich is moist ; the four^ ie a dry 
thin, white, chalky land, adjoining tjiebcaffa. The soH 
of the enclosures is a black tender mould, upon a elay.^ 

Burrough-Green. — «• The enclosed lands in the way from 
DuUingham are wet and roug^, near tbe village a fender 
iiazeUcoloured loam, withasma}! milBturei>f sand.'' 

Brinkley. 



Sriniiieyt^'-^** The nvarm, tender » toahny soil, continues 
down the field, and across the brook." 

CarltoH^Tr** The surface hftre is of a lighter colour, 
than in the preceding village^, and strengthens upon tlvs 
hill to a wbitidi compact clay ; which prevails through the 
ptrishof • " ' 

m^ifioifCdviUii becoming however still lighter until it 
tenmnates in a thin, dry; chalky soil, binding upon New- 
market Heath." 

SfiaUwflL-^The arable^land lies in threcopen fields; 
south by cast of the village ; and towards the turnpike 
rMd leading from Thetford to Newmarket, the soil is of 
two distinct sorts, that of the first quality, a loamy or 
Mender clay, of a good staple, lying upon a chalk, the re- 
maioder is of a light sandy nature, well stapled." 

Landwade. — ^' Some coarse pastures, and a deep rich 
white loamy soil, and indications of a good strong soil." 

F^rdham. — •* The soil of the open arable field, next 
Chippenham, and adjoining to Snailwell Fen, is of a thin, 
gravelly nature, lying upon a grave],thence towards Brack* 
land fen, a white, thinly stapled* dry soil, upon a firm 
chalk or clunch, and thence binding upon Brackland Fen, 
a strong, greasy, white, deep soil, upon a clunch. On 
the east of the fen, a wet, heavy, cling clay, upon a 
deep, ricby blue gault, which burns into an excellent brick. 
On the south of* the fen, a deep black sand, thence ex* 
tending southwardly, t^^$oil gradually changes jtq a lighter 
colour upon a gravel, thisnce the staple improves in 
strength and quality, forming a compact, deep, white earth; 
upon a clunch, ascending the bill, the soil becomes ligh* 
ter, but continuing on the level towards Islesham, the 
0oil is the same ; west of this field, is a common of 
a mootry nature lying upon a clay and gravel. On the 

west 
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west of this coniinony is a wet, brown, candy soil ; tstend^ 
ing the hill, the soil becomes more dry, and thence on the 
east side of the Soam-roady it improves in strength, and 
is of a darker colour ; south of this and binding tliereon, 
is another common, the soil a moor, lying upon a clay ; 
south of the village is a deep white loam, lying upon a 
chalk and clay,^ extending to Landwade hedge, thence 
south east, a dry, poorer, and mixed soil. The enclo- 
sures in severalty, in and near the village, panake of nearly 
the same variety of soil as the arable." 

Kennett. — *^The soil here in general, is of a light, gra- 
velly, and dry chalky nature, under which in many places 
is found a- very fair marl, which has been applied in the 
proportion of about three thousand bushels per acre with 
very good effect* upon the gravelly soils.** 

Chifpenham,-^** The soil of this parish may be described 
under three distinct heads. The first quality, a deep white 
loam lying upon a chalk; the second, a mixed soil of a 
dry and rather thin staple, upon a chalk and gravel ; and 
the third, a light driving sand, upon which in many places 
is .found a dry tender chalk, which has been recently 
tried as a manuret." 

Islisham. — The arable land here lies in four distinct open 
common lields ; on the south side of the village, a whitish 
tender clay, or loam of a fair staple, lying upon a chalk 
or clunch." 

Burwell.-—*^ On the west and south west of the village, 

* I was told, with ** no effect.'* 

* 

\ Under the fen-peat surface in this parish is a very fine 
white marl, this Mr. Thorpe has spread on the land and found 
it a very great iinprovement,twcnty loads an acre,suf!icient. A. Y • 
Annals, v. 4. 

and 
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and «4J<^^i^^ tbercta, is a deep»* rich, vhite loam, ^yu% 
upon a ehs^lh ; ibenee extending southwardly the staple be* 
comes more shallow, and ends in a thin gravelly soil, 
upon a gravel.i On the north of the village, a dark co- 
loured strong brqrwn mould of an excellent staple upon a 
cluncb." 

Swaffham.^^' Soil similar to Burwell and Bottiaham/' 

Beitisbam. — ** On U^e east ofthc village, a white ten- 
der clay or loam, of a fair staple ; <^a«tward]y aod Awards 
the heath, the staple become more thin, and is lost in a 
dry chalk, and reddish coloured gravel ; on the north, 
^ gravelly soil of a middling staple, upon a gravel and 
^and ; on the south, a moist gravelly soil lying near the 
springs, upon a chalky marl/' 

fFilbraharn'Magna.--^^* Scil varies conaiderably, the ara* 
ble is all of a light nature, general substratum of chalk." 

ff^ltr4ih0nh'P4irva.r-^*^ On the north and east, and to 
the westward of the village, the arable land ii of a red 
sandy nature, lying upon a gravel ; on the south east, a 
whitish tender clay or loam of a good staple upon 9- 
chidk J on the south and wcstwardly, a deep brown mould 
upon a gravel.*' 

St^w cum ^uy^ — ** On the south of the village, ia a 
lender, easy working loam, of a good staple lying upon 
« gravel ; on the north, a ttrong cold clay, a light loam, 
and a fen or rather a morass." 

Hornsngsfy.--^** Soil here is intermixed, being a thin 
gravel, and a loam or tender clay of a good staple." 

Fenny^-Ditton. — ** A white strong loam or clay of a good 
staple, lying upon a chalk-quarry, or clunch ; and a strong 

— >f— IW— ^ I ■■■III .1 n il. " ■ .. . 

• Not deep. This is the soil qsually called in the county 
" white land." 

+ This soil is called '* red land." 
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gravelly mould of a good tubsunce, UfMin a reddisfahCok>ai«d 
clay or brick-<artb." 

Bavertham.^^^^ Adjoining the village, a tough wet dftfi 
lying upon a gault ; Weatwardly^ a strong brown moyM* 
lying upon a reddish coloured brick^earth; south* west- 
wardly, a white chalky soil ; north «.westwardlyi a sandy 
loam J' 

FuHmrpf,^^* A thin, lights chalky soil^ some part of 
which is a strong deep staple ;'' there are indications of a 
warm and kindly soil. The upper part of the common 
towards Wilbrahamj is of a light and sandy nature/' 

Cherryhinton. — " Soil similar to Fulburn and Barnwell.'* 

BarmviU.'^^* A gravelly loam of a fair staple lying upon 
a gravel neict to Cherryhinton Moor, and along Brick -kiln 
Furlong, soil of a close clingy nature upon a clay. Cold* 
hatn-common is upon a bed of rich marl." 

Trumpington. — <* Adjoining river Cam. Soil of a black 
moory nature, on the north of the village a black friable 
mould, of a deep staple, lying upon and mixed with some 
gravel. The middle of the field, a strong loamy Well 
stapled soil ; adjoining the village a red gravelly soil ; on 
the east of the village a similar soil ; beyond 'the nK3or 
towards CherryhintoDt a strong brown earth, of ai good 
staple, lying upon a clay. South of the village and ad- 
joining thereto, soil of a light gravelly nature ; south* 
Wardly the soil implx)ves in its texture, and forms a ten- 
der clay or loam, of a good staple upon a chalk ; thence 
^ skirting upon the river the soil becomes more tough and 
clingy, and is found to lie upon a gault. The enclosures 
lying in and adjoining to the village, are of a hot, gravelly 
nature. The common or moor is of a fenny nature fron^ 
four to nine inches deep^ lying upon a gniveh"* 
Staplrford.-^'^ On the east of the village and adjoim'ng 
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• Troxnpington, " soil a light loam." (A. Y. Annals, v. 4.) 
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thereto^ a thinly stapled risd soil, lying upon a gravel.* 
North-west of the village, and adjoining thereto, a deep, 
strong, good wheat soil upon a chalk; thence in the 
same direction the strength and staple of the soil decreases, 
and ends in a thin dry chalk, or hurrock. South-east of 
the village, soil similar to that on east, but stronger and 
better stapled. North and north-east of the village, a 
thin, dry, chalky soil, similar to that on the north-west.'' 

Bahraham. — ** The enclosures, a light gentle soil, of a 
tolerable staple, and lying chiefly upon a gravel. The 
open fields, soil of a thin dry nature, lying upon a chalk 
and gravel." 

Little AhUngton. — •* On the east side of Bournbridge, 
soil a tough clay^ upon a reddish coloured brick-earth ; 
thence towards the heath, the staple is lost in a thin dry 
chalk and gravelly soil; northeastwardly of Bournbridge 
a similar soil." 

Hildersham. — '* Towards great Abbington,8oil of a light 
gravelly nature, lying upon a gravel ; towards Balsfaam, 
upon a chalk ; towards Linton, soil of a stiff clayey na- 
ture \ toward) Hildersham Wood, soil improves in its 
strength and staple." 

Lin4on and Barlow. — ** Soil a chalk, gravel and clay.'* 

Sbudy-Camps. — " The enclosed arable, a deep, strong, 
brown loam, lying upon a blue and whitish-coloured clay ; 
the enclosed pastures, are similar ; the open fields, a stifF 
clay, gradually lost in a light, dry, thin soil, upon a chalk 
and gravel. " ^ 

Castli'Camps. — ** The enclosures, a wet, but tenderclay, 
lying upon a strong blue and yellow clay or loam ; the 
open arable field similar to Shudy-Camps." 

fVeit'fViclham.*-^*^ Soil more light and loamy." 

Bahham.^*^ The arable land chiefly a dry, thick, light 
•oil, upon a chalk and gravel/' 

Sawston 
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iSa«;j/(?«.— •* The arable land northwardly of the village, 
is of a good sta[>Ie, but of a light and gentle nature, and 
lying generally upon a chalk and gravel. The common 
is of a moory nature." 

Pampisford.^^^^ The arable, land is of a light thin staple, 
upon a chalk and graveK The two enter •commoofS are of a 
more gravelly nature.'* 

Hinkestsn. — "South of the village and adjoining the 
enclosures, the soil of the open field \s of good depth 
and substance, lying upon a gravelly clay ; thence to- 
ivards Saffiron Walden gradually loses its staple, becomes 
dry and hungry, and is found to lie very near the chalk 
and gravel ; north of the village, and adjoining thereto, 
the soil is of a very fair staple, thence extending north*- 
vi^ardly and towards Sawston, the soil becomes lighter, and 
rests upon a dry gravel/' 

Ickleton, — " Fields adjoining the enclosures, arre a red- 
dish coloured earth, of a fair staple, lying upon a gravel ; 
thence westwardly and ascending the hill, a vein of cold, 
close clayey land, rather flat ; beyond this in the same 
direction, the wet heavy land is gradually lost in a thin, 
dry, white soil, upon a chalk or hurrock/' 

Feulmire. — " Northwardly of the village, and towards 
Sheperheath, is a tender brown clay of a go6d staple, upon 
a soft, wet, reddish-coloured brick-eartb, except the part 
binding upon Foxton, which is of a thinner staple, and 
lies upon a gravel. Southward, the soil next the moor, 
is of a clayey nature, and well stapled, thence the staple 
decreases, and towiards Heydon (in Essex) it terminates in. 
a thin, drygravel." 

Triplow, — ** A warm, gentle soil, of a fair staple. The 
common, east of the village, is a loose, spungy, black soil, 
abounding in springs.*' 

BuxfQrdr^^^ Adjoining the enclosuret on the S. W. 

side 
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side of the Tillage is a gravelly loam well stapled ; conti- 
fiuing this course, the soil decreases and terminates in )IK. 
thin, dry, white soil, upon a chalk or burrock ;" wcsto 
wardly of this the soil again improves in strength and tta^^ 
pie, and on the top of the hill, forms a strong brown, 
wet earth, upon a clay, in which ; there is a mixture of 
some large stones and gravel, this again graduaily iades 
away, till on the extreme western boundary of the iield, 
it ends in a thin, white soil, upcdi a hurrock. The soil of 
the middle field agrees with the above, except that it 
does not contain any wet heavy land. The moor fidd ad- 
joining north- westwardly upon the enclosures, is of a deep 
and kindly nature, beyond which the staple fleetens, and 
is lost, in a hot, dry, burning gravel, which continues 
to the end of the field/' 

WhittUsford $r Bedford.—*' The arable land is of a 
light, gravelly nature, well stapled, upon a gravel and red- 
dish-coloured brick-eartfa." 

Netvion, Hauiston,and Harstan.—*^ Similar to DujBf6rd 
and Whittlesford." 

Foxton. Indications of <^ a warm and gentle soil iti 
the enclosures ; on the north side of the village, very 
good turnip land; on the south, a tender, well Mapled, 
white loam, lying upon a chalk ; thenoe ascending the 
hill, the soil loses its strength and staple, but descending 
towards Fonlmireand Tripiow, the staple increases till 
the chalky land is lost in a brown gravelly loam, lying 
upon a loam." 

ShtperheMth, — '^ East of the viitage towards Tripiow 
and Foulmire, is a light earth lying upon a chalk and 
gravel ; a small portion in this direction and adjoining 
<he enclosures, is a deep, rich. Mack loam, upon a chalks, 
^est of the village, a tender gravelly -elay, ^f a good 
' ^aple, upon a day, mixed with ^vei : on the north of 

the 
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the village, artd towards Foxton, the soil is of a gravelly 
nature* a small part lyitig upon a clay. The field called 
^ Hofme Lands," towards Melbourne, is a white tender 
clay or loam of a good staple^x^ona chalk. Theenclo" 
sures are of a fair staple, upon a clay and gravel. The 
comrhon field towards Fouiimre, is ofa^ dry, gravelly, and 
moory natHto/* 

MeMrith. — **'0n the tiorth of the village, and towards- 
Watton, very good ternip land ; about the village an* 
towards Melbourne, a strong black earth." 

Melbourne,^^*^ Land of a generous kindly nature ; about 
^e vilkges, adjoining the enclosures, on the south side, is- 
a .tender Well stapled, strong, white loam-, lying upon a 
chalk ; this falls ofF towards Fbulmire, and ends in a ^ 
cold, wet, hungry soil."* 

Bassingbourriy including the Hamlet of Kneesworth,--^ 
^* North west, west, and south west of the village, is a 
strong, brown, clayey soil, of a good staple. North- 
east, east, and south-east of the village, is a brown, deep^ 
loamy soil, lying upon a gravel ; thence in the same di- 
fection, beyond the line of Robin Hood's Tree, and extend^ 
ifig towards Royston andj Litlington, a thin, dry, white 
soil, upon a chalk or hurrock. The enclosed pastures ara 
an open, brown, gravelly soil, of agood staple." \ 

Litlingtofu--^*^ Northward of the parish and adjoining 
thereto, isaf;ravelly soil, of a tolerable staple, but thence 
"Westwardly and towards Royston, a thin, dry, white soil, 
upon a chalk or hurrock. The other lands are similar.'^ 

Abbrngton. — •^ Soil of a white, clayey nature, of a good' 
staple; upon a woodland, or yellowish-coloured clay." 



* '" About Melbourne, the land is all chalfc, the surface bein^ 
chalky, on a hard rock,that breaks into cubes and oblongs.'' (A. V. 

AnriaTs, *^* a^) 

GuiUm 
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GuildfH'MorJeti, including the Hamlet ofOdissey. — •* East 
of the village, and adjoining the enclosures, strong, wet, 
clayey land, lying upon a gault ; on the north, a brown 
strong mould, of a fair staple, upon a brick-earth, in which 
there is a mixture of loose gravel; west of this, is a well 
stapled black mould, upon a chalky marl, but of a soft 
and soapy nature ; on the west of the village, the lower 
part of the field answers to the gaulty land first de- 
scribed ; southwardly and adjoining the vii4age, a black 
earth of a good staple, upon a gravel ; thence southwardly 
a brown mould, of a fair staple, upon a hurrock ; thence 
extending to and binding upon the enclosures of Odissey, 
a dry, thin, white soil, upon a chalk ; Odissey is a thin, 
chalky soil. The meadow or lammas-ground, is of a low 
moory nature. The low common is of a cold, gaulty, gra- 
velly nature.'* 

Steeple- Morden. — *' North of the village, taking the 
church for the centre, is a stiff clayey soil, lying very flat 
upon a bed of blue clay or gault ; about a third of this 
field inclines to a gravel, but still lying very flat and dif. 
ficult to drain. South of the village, the soil is of a thin*, 
dry nature, upon a chalk and gravel. The enclosures are 
of a good staple, upon a blue and yellowish coloured clay, 
and veins of gravel.'* 

Shingay. — ** A strong brown earth, lying upon a gravel, 
and a stiff wet clay, of a thin staple upon a gault." 

Fadlow. — " East of the church and upon the hill, the 
soil it a wet, strong loam, of a fair staple, lying upon a 
yellow clay ; on the north, a similar soil; on the south 
the land is of a superior quality." 

Hatleyj St. George. — " On the east of the village, (tak- 
ing the church for the centre) the soil is of a thin, cold, 
clayey nature, lying upon a gault ; on the south, a well 
stapled, black mould, upon a clay ; on the west, soil si- 
milar 
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milar to that on the east of the vilfage as arc about one 
hundred acres on the north of it ; thence north-eastwardlf 
the soil improves into a deep strong black mould." 
Crcyden. — " Soil of a strong, brown, loamy nature." 
JVyndee, — ** Rich pastures, the soil a deep brown loam^ 
lying upon a gault and gravel.^' 

OrwtiLfVhaddon. — " A strong, dark, friable mould, 
which in a.direction towards Wimpolc-Park Gate gradu* 
ally changes to a reddish colour." 

Arrington,—^^ The soil east arid south of the village is 
of a cold and clayey nature, lying upon a strong, close, 
and compact gault ; west of the village the soil runs of a 
fair staple^ upon a chalk and hurrock ; and northwardly 
it* is of a fair staple upon a hurrock, and yellow clay; 
towards Kneeswell a well mixed soil land.'' 

JVimpok, — ** Soil a light coloured mould free front 
stones, about the depth of four inches, lying upon a 
strong clay or gault ; it is in general very wet." 

Barrington. — ** The arable land lying north-east of the 
village consists of a hurrocky, dry soil ; north-west is a 
strong brown earth, of a good staple upon a retentive clay, 
or reddish-coloured brick earth ; the lower jTart of the 
field is a well stapled clay or loam \ lying upon a bed of 
chalky marl, of a soft and soapy natiire; the middle 
field is of a similar soil \ as is the west field : the enclosed 
j^stures lie in and near the village, and are of a similar 
soil to the lower part of the field." 

Hdrlton and Hadingfieid.-^'^ Similar soil to"* 
Eversden. — " The soil binding upon the brpok is a well 
stapled loamy gravel ; adjoining and approaching the vil- 

_ < 

/ 

* M. Hauxton Mills ('adjoining these parishes) '* is the first 
place where chalk is to be seen, it lasts from hence, qurte across 
the kingdom." A. Y. Ans. v. 4. 

CAMB.] C i lage 
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lage, the soil is of a thin, cold, clayey naturei lying 
upon a gault, the reraaindet of this field towards Kingi* 
stpn, is of a thin, dry staple, upon a chalk. The soil 
west of the village (taking the church for the centre), is 

a 

a thin,, cold, brown clay, in which there is a mixture of 
small chalk stones. The lower part of the church-fieM, 
on the east of the village, consists of a strong, deep, white 
earth, of a marly and yellow nature upon a chalk ; be^' 
yond this towards Orswell, the deep, white loam Is los^ 
in a cold, brown, tough, thin clay, upon a gault/\ 

C$mherim* — *' Soil similar to Barton." 

Carton,— ^'^ The soil binding cast upon the village^ is 
a well stapled loamy gravel, upon a gravel; thence east<^ 
wardly and ascending the hill, tough, cold, thin clay upon 
a gault ; north of the village, and adjoining thid encio^ 
sures, is a white tender clay or loam of a good staple^ 
upon a clay and gravel ; thetice northwardly the staple 
shallows into a thin, cold clay upon, a gault : west of the 
village, about one hundred acres of warm, gravelly land, 
thence south and west wardly, is a thin, tough, cold clay 
upon a gault." 

Grantchesterr-^^ South of village, deep, blapk, friable 
mould, lying upon a clay ; westwardly from hence aboiit 
sixty acres of thin, cold, wet clay-land upon a gaull ; 
whence and coinposing the middle of the field about oxie 
hundred and forty acres of a well mixed soiil upon a day 
and gravel ; north-west of the village and adjoining |h^ 
enclosures, are about one hundred acres of a deep gt^velly 
loam, upon a clay ; thence in the same direction ascending 
the hill, are two hundred acres of cold, clayey land, u^oi^^ 
a gault; north-east of the village and adjoining the mea- 
dows are about one hundred acres of deep rich loam, lying 
upon a clay ; binding thereon "and towards the north from 
the village, are about two hundred acres of a cold, clayey 

nature^ 
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iiature» upon a gault ; north-west from Grantchcster arc 
about one hundred acres more of a well stapled mixed soil 
upon a clay and gravel." 

Coion. — " To the east of the village and abutting on 
the bounds of Cambridge, a strongs brown soil of a fair 
staple, lying rather flat, upon a clay.: west of the village, 
Ts a mixed soil of a good staple upon a gravel. South ot* 
the village towards Barton, is a thin, white soil, upon a 
clay ; up the top of the bill is a strong, brown, heavy, 
earth, upon a reddish-coloured clay, or brick-earth; the 
lower part of this field consists of a dark brown mould, 
of a good staple, upon a clay \ the enter-common, with 
Grantchcster, is of a mixed soil. North of the village is 
a loamy well staple<d soil, lying upon a gravel." 

Madingley. — f* The arable land is of a light coloured 
cold clay of a tbii^ staple, upon a gault of an extremely 
close and retentive nature ; in the hollows and lower p^rts 
of the fields, the soil is found to improve in staple, ^d 
becomes of a more tender aod manageable nature." 

Dry-Drayton, — " On the east of the village, is . a thin 
cold clay upon a gault \ north of the village is a' brown 
tender c|ay of a good staple, mixed with gravel, lying 
upon a reddish-coloured clay or brick earth* South of the 
village the soil is v^ry sijcnilar to that on the east, but 
has in it a very troublesome rag-.slone/^ 

fjiliuorfh. — *• TThe arable land is a tender clay of a 
good staple, lyipg upon a gauit, and. reddish coloured 
brick' earth." 

■ 

Boxworth.--** The arable land is a brown strong earth 
of a fair staple, lying* upon a soft, yellow, and a strong 
blue and reddish coloured clay, or brick earth ; the field 
binding upon Lolworth, is of a more tender and manage- 
able nature." 

Cwningtonf Gravely^ Papworth-Eyerard and EUworth^ all 

'Q 7, "a cold^ 
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•< a cold| clayey soil^ lying upon a stiff blue, and a wet, 
yellow clay." 

Elfslgy. — ** The arable land, a tender, cold, loose clay, 
lying very flat, upon a wet yellow clay, or woodland 
cartlu" 

Croxttn. — ** The arable land similar to Eltsley." 
Caxt$n» — ** East of the village, a cold, brown earth, 
Upon a reddish coloured clay or brick>earth ; south of the 
village, a similar soil." 

Gamiifiggy. — ^ East of the village and adjoining the 
iDiieadows, is a loamy sand ; the remainder of this field, is 
a thin, cold, hungry, clay, lying upon a gault ; south of 
the village and also adjoining the meadows, a deep, loamy 
sand, thence to¥rard3 Potton wood, a similar cold and 
clayey nature ; north of the village and adjoining thereto, 
the sanJy land prevails ; thence towards Wersley, a cold 
clayey soil. The meadow, or half-yearly land, is of a 
moory nature*." 

JSJji^j/ffjf.— ** A tender clay upon a brick eardi,** 
T$ft. — ** The surface of the soil is covered with a 
very thin bed of vegetable earth, immediately under whidi 
lies a stiff, strong g:tult, with a few veins of gravel.** 
CkUsc2f. — '^ Soil similar to Kingston and Toft." 
HarALzdti,--** A cold, close clay, lying upon a jdlow 
and white clay, and reddish brick -eartlu" 

KttafiveS. — *' Soil similar to that of Hardwicke.*^ 
duiitrslrt^ — *• A brown clayey earth, lying upon a iriiiie 
and blue cUy, and reddtih-coloored bnck-earth.'^ 

Girfn^ — •* Soil of a gravelly nature ;"* on the west ad- 
joining ths enclosures, a black deep mould upon a gra- 
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vel ; thence westwardly a reddish-coloured loam, upon a 
tender clay which ends in a strong clay i^pon a gault." 

Oakington. — ** Soil similar to Girton." 

Long Stanton,— y East of the village. a deep, blacl^ 
mould, with some gravel ; south-west and adjoining the 
enclosures, a' strong, brown and well stapled soil, lying 
upon a clay." 

' Cottenham— ** Adjoining the village, a reddish-coloured 
deep, sandy loam, abounding wit;h springs; towards the 
fens is a strong well stapled, black, loamy mould*/* 

IVaterheach^ with Denny Abbey. On the west and toward? 
Landbeach, is a well-stapled gravelly soil ; binding the 
river Cam, a deep, brown loam, without gravel, lying upon 
a clay. 

Lanbeach, — " South-east of the village a gravelly loam; 
nortli east and towards the fens, is a strbng well stapled 
clay, lying upon a gault. In the lower parts a compoundi 
of , strong earth and vegetable matter. In the higher parts 
a loamy clay, lying upon a gault." 

Mtlton. — ** The arable land a rich brown mould of ^ 
good staple, lying upon a gravel, and a strong dcej) loam 
upon a clay. "t 

Impington.--** A deep sandy loam lying upon a gaufk." 

Chest tr ton ^^^^ North-east of the village, a gravelly loan^ 
of a fair staple, lyihg upon a gravel ; on the we§.t a 
strong cHngclay of a tolerable staple upon a gault." 



• . . ^ . ■• - 

• Tottenham. Pen, "soil a black, turf, or moor, three feet 
deep," A. Y. Ans. v. 4. 

** Cotienham open-field, a fine reddish loam on good gravej." 
A. Y. Ans. V. 4. 

+ Milton, "a very fine loam on graycj, a;id cootinvws so to 
Cambridge." A* Y. Ans. v. 4. 

ffukin 
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^ckln.--**. The arable land a deep brown mould, upon 
a dry bed of rag-stone.*' 

Soham with Barraway,^** On the east pf the town, a 
blaqk sandy moor, lying upon a gravel ; the remainder a 
deep, rich, black mould, lying* upon a blue clay of 
gault, and clunch. Pasture extensive and of first quality ; 
s( large tract also, of the second quality.'f 
. The Mere, formerly a lake, now drained and cuUivat^Ml, 
and the soil a mixture of vegetable matter and bjown claj, 
contains about fourteen hundred acres, 

Gfy of Ely, — " On the north very rich pastures, va^ 
riable in their soil, and lying upon a gravel, clay and gault ; 
the arable lands, a well mixed, soft, sandy loam, lying 
upon a clay, and strong tough cling clay, upon a gault ; 
west of the city, and binding upon the enclosures, a Sandj 
loam upon a clay, and a tough clay, upon a gault; thence 
southwardly, a wet, heavy clay, and a light, dry^^gravcL**. 

Little- Port tvith ApshalL — ** East of the village, ahd ad- 
joining it, a strong, rich, deep, black land ; thence soutfi- 
eastwardly, a warm, sandy loam, of a good staple, lying 
ppon a clay and sand ; westwardly of the villagei a black 
and brown mould of an irregular depth, lying upon a clay 
and sand." 

P'jwnham, — *^ On the east of the village, a heavy strong 
loam, of a deep staple, }ying upon a clay ; west, a heavy 
close, wet, cling, and tough clay upon a gault \ south, 
and joining the enclosqres, a warm, deep, friable mouldy 
upon a reddish-coloured clay, or brick-earth, thence south- 
irardly, the warm, brown moulc) is lost, in a tough, hungry, 
thin, cold clay, upon a gault." 

Mcpal. — ^'The arable land, a strong closeclay, of a fair 
staple, lying upon a gault." 

SuttfiH.-^^^ The arable, a brown earth, of a good staple,, 

upon 
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i^pon a reddish clay, or brick-earth ; a tough, thin clay 
uponagault; and a small part of a mixed nature upon a 
gravel." 

Haddenham, with the divisions of HaddenhamEndy LindiK<^ 
EndyHilUrow^and Aldreth^End.—*^ Soil, a cold, totigh, thin' 
clay, lying upon a gault. Lindon-End, upper part, a 
warm, sandy loam. Upon a clay ; towards the fcn,the sandy 
loam is gradually lost, in a cold, thin clay, lyinj; upon x 
gault. Hillrow, a firm brown mould, well stapled upon 
a gault and reddish-coloured brick -earth. The Aidrefh* 
Encl, is similar to Lindon-Ehd'." 

Wilburton.--^'' East of the village, a gentle, warn*, anff 
sandy loam, of a good staple ; north, a strong, deep clay^ 
lying upon a gault ; south, a similar soil." 

Stretham with Thetford.—^^ East of the village, the pas- 
tures consist of a strong, deep, black mould, lying upon « 
gaiilt ; the soil of the fields is similar." . 

' Chatteris, — ** East of the village, a deep, brown, coni- 
pact, clayey loam, lying upon a gault ; south, a strong; 
brown clay, of a good staple, lying upon a red clay; 
Aorth-west, an open, warm, and gravelly soil, lying upon 
a clay, mixed with gravel." 

Doddington and its Appendages, — '• More light and gentle 
than Chatteris; the highland a gravelly Ibam, of a Warm 
and kindly nature, lying upon a clay or gravel ; the fell 
a light moor of various depths, and of the same struc- 
ture with the level in general," 

jE/w.— " East of the village, taking the chutch for the 
centre, the high land is a silty, tender loam, lying upoti 
a loam ; south- west and north, a clayey loam, mixed with 
a small portion of infinitely fine sea-sand, or silt and ve- 
getable matter, well stapled and lying upon a clay. The 
fcn, a black putrid, vegetable matter, lying upon a sdb- 

stratuni 
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^ratum at different depths of turf moor and iear^s muck^ 
ifhi^cfinaliy rests upon a claj, the natural and antient 
snrfecc of d^e country/' 

)^C5^ui^//.**^** The highland a strong silty loam of a ^>od 
staple.' The fen is asilt mixed with vegetable matter* oc 
fen^mould^yiilg upon a turf moor« under which in qii^ny 
p4ai:efi^ i» ft>UAd a bear's muck, though tbe soil or supcr^ 
stf iifttinl is SMnetimes found* upon a clay." 
,v <?tt/«rf/:i*-^* Soil similar to UpwelL" 
v4l*iiAd»^^/#»^.r:i.« The upland a deep brown under clay, 
c^rk^m, lyiiig upon a clay.; the marshes are a loamy silt 
'^f a^^rHtenakirc, lying upon a silt, or sea*sand ; the fen 
is a vegetable matter, or loose black mould, upon a turf 
moor, resting upon a bear's muck and a clay." 

Newton,-—^* The highland, similar soil to Leverington, 
%^ are*b^m<irsbc8 and fen." 

Tfd8t. Giles^ The highland neat the village, is. a strong 
loam or 'cVayf of'-a'Very good staple, lying upon a gauTt. 
The marshes are a hungry silt with little or no variatioo* 
Leveriffgton and Parsondrove. — " The more elevated part 
of the" high land consists of a strong loam, upon a rSiitji 
ancf the lower part of a mild loam lying upon a 
^Ut ; again a clay with a mixture of vegetable matter 
or fen mouldy of a good depth, lying upon a but- 
tery clay orgault. The fen of the first quality is a ve- 
getable matter or moor, mixed with a hazel-coloured loam, 
or tender sea-clay, of a rich, deep staple, upon a silty clay. 
The fen of the second quality consists of a moor, or fen 
mould casiually mixed with clay," 

JVisbech St. Mary, including part of Wisbech St. Peter ^ 
^nd the Hamlet i of Guyhurn^ TholmaSy Drove and Murrow, 
-- ?•* The inside high land of the first quality lying between 
the Murrow-banks and Wisbech St. Peter, and binding 
porth-westwardly upon Leverington Parsondrove,is an open 
loamy soil^vcry similar to that of the preceding parish. The 

low 



low land of the same district consists of i fen mould, mt»ed 
with and tying upon a clay^ : the fen of, the fint qoalttjr' 
sinf)ilar to that of same quality in pTecedingparish;. thai 
of >«econd quality is a vegetable matter or fen-tnould^ with 
little or no mixture of silt, lying upon a tarfmoor." :• i/f 
-. thontey. — " The' high land consists of an. asb^coioured 
ten<jer clayiofagood staple, lying upon a gault aftd>t;ra[* 
vel. The fen of the first quality is composed oC QQ4n»' 
pletely. putrified vegetable matter, with tke' natural <^ay 
upon which itrests, forming together, a dcep^ strong, black 
earth ; that of : the second :quality, is a fen mould or moor, 
itom . fourteen to twenty^four inches deep, . lying ujkhi \,^ 
gault and gravel.- The third class of fen conaiscs of fen 
mould, upon a turf moor, under Khicb is beat's mi^ckof 
various depths, which finally rests 'Upon a clay:" 

Whittleua. — " North-eastwardly of the vUlage and ad- 
joining thereto, is a brown, friable mould of a good staple, 
lying upon a clay and gravel ;. southwardly, a mixed brown 
earth and gravelly loam, of a tolerable staple lying upon 
a clay and gravel ; the church-field Is of a stmllai! soil ; 
westwardly of the village, the soil is similar to that 
north-castwardly of it. The Ktng*s Delph«^land| and ex- 
tending southwardly from the village dyke, is a fen mquld 
incorporated with clay ; thence south-ea ^'^wardly the cLay 
is gradually lost in an unmixed mass of fen -mould, upon 
a turf moor and bear's muck. The soil of the fen is a 
putrid vegetable fiMtter upon a turf moor, under which 
is bear's muck of difl^erent depths.'.' 

Such is Mr. Vancouver's account of the spU of Cam* 
bridgeshire. Messrs. Britton and Bayley, in their ^' Beau* 
ties of £ngland and Wales," thus describe. it, ^* The soil 
of Cambridgeshire is greaitly diversified. The rich diarshes 
in the vicinity of Wisbech consist of a miiUure ojf sand 
iind clay, or silt. The fens of a strong, black earth, or 

moor, 
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moor, lying on a gauk or gravel, or turf moor. The 
uplands of chalky gravel, loanTi and tender clay, upon a 
gauh/' To these accounts it may ferhnps be superfltious to 
add a word, the observations however of individuals are eii- 
titied to notice ; I therefore, will add those made to me 
dn this subject. The arable soil which is most esteemed 
in the county, is called *^ white-land," which is particularly 
adapted to the growth of wheat ; the celebrated seed- wheat 
called Barwell-whcat,'is grown on this soil, which is not 
only found in the fields of that parish, but in those? df 
many of the adjoining ones, and in others in various di^. 
tant districts, and is that descrifced by Mr. Vancouver as 
•* a deep, rich, white loam, lying upon a chalk or gauit ;*' 
it is however in general, not of a deep staple but Jltef^ 
(not more than three or«four inchcs),^and it has been found 
that ploughing into the substratum (chalk or gaultj, and 
bringing it up, has rendered the land nearly barren for many, 
years ; this soil has been found wifavourable to turnips ; 
they die when their root comes to the clunch ; thfe soil, 
on the least rain, becomes soapy, and poaches so as con- 
sfiderably to injure stock (particularly sheep) feeding on 
it. As the Canibridgcshire farmers call this,their favourite 
soil, ** white land," so they have a soil they call ** red 
land/* which na^^e indeed is too frequently applied by 
•htm to all light lands, but properly only to the soil com* 
posed of a reddish sand, with a mixture of chalk and gra- 
vel which is suitable to turnips. That the substratum of 
the white lands has not been found in all cases to pro- 
duce the tfFcct generally imputed to it, when brought upon 
fhe surface, appears from the following communication 
from Wimpole. "In digging wells at Wimpole, Lord 
Hardwicke penetrates one hundred and forty feet of what 
in Cambridgeshire is called gault, that is a pale, blue clay, 
seemingly free from sand, and consisting of impalpable 

particles; 
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particles; some of it being used to kvel the gar allotted 
to cottagers^ and also spread on,grasslands, it was found 
to have considerable fertilizing qualities. As there is a 
prejudice against deep ploughing! lest any of this sub&tra-'* 
turn should be touched, ttv is of soiae consequence to as** 
certain the fact. His lordship's bailiff, Mr< Patteson, from 
Lothian, is a friend to deep ploughing, aJfTd has yet found 
no evil to result from gault. iiheU»afe> sometiaies found 
in it even at the depth of one hundred and fociy foet/^ 
The Rev. Mr. Turner of .BurweU in a letter Co Mn 
Young, thus describes the white and red lands of that 
parish: ''.the greater nusid>er of acissuiadec th« ploHgh 
are called white lands, as the appearance of the lands in 
dry weather, is white on account of its being a shallnlif 
s^pil, lying near the white-stone, and not being a spit deep 
in many places. There is another sort of plough land in 
the parisi?, which is called red land, lying down towards 
Newmarket Heath,but the qufintity of this is very small when 
compared with the white land,and its quality is far inferior.'* 
This description of these soils is accurate, and such as 
1 believe every Cambridgeshire iFarmer will assent ta, 
as I found the generality did to that of Mr. Vancouver, 
of the other sorts of land in the county. 
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There are no mines in the couf^ty. 
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SECT. VI. — UIVKHS. 

The principal rivers ^rc 'th^ Ousc and the Granta, 
or Cam. The Ouse enters the county between Fen- Dray- 
ton and Erith, thence it runs eastward through ihe fens, 
till at some distance above Denny-Abbey, it assumes a 
northerly direction, and passing Stretham, Ely, and Little- 
port flows into. Norfolk.* The Cam enters the county 
to the west of Guilden-Morden, thence flowing, to the 
northcast,it receives several rivulets, a;id near Grantchester 
has its current enlarged by united waters which flow into 
thjs ^9unty from Essex; hence, taking a northerly direc- 
tion, the Cam glides through the walk of the principal 
colleges at Cambridge, and having passed several villages, 
falls into the Ouse, at Harrimere in the parish of Stretham. 
The Nene is likewise a considerable river, it runs by 
Wisbech tp the sea. The old and new Bedford river* 
run upwards of twenty miles from Erith to Denver. These 
rivers are all navigable, and merchandize is conveyed oa 
them by gangs of barges, from 4 to 7 and 8 each gang ; the 
change for freight is, 

For coals, from Lyqn to Cambridge 6s, 6d. to I2s.per ch. 
For corn, from Cambridge to Lynn is. per quarter 
For flour, ditto. is. per sacl^ 

For corn, fiom March to Lynn lod. per quarter 

For coals, Jtom Ely to Lynn 7s.. 2d. per ch. 

The^e freights vary in proportion to the supply pf 
water, encrcasing as thp water decreases, , Xliesc rivers 
are kept open in frosty weather, by icc-b(>atJ:, drawn dowa 
the stream, by eight horscs>fou<: oneacli side. 



• From this river, arc many cut5, called *• !oijds/» leading to 
several places in the county. 
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SECT. I.— ESTATES. 



THE estates vary very much in size; there arc many large 
ones, viz. those of Lord Hardwicke, Diike of Bedford, 
Duke of Rutland, Sir Henry Pieyton, Mr. Thorpe, ice. Sc.' 
The greatest part of the county is perhaps in estates from, 
200I. to^ool. and loool. per annum ; there are however 
many fro rtl2oI. to 50I. and 400I. per year, many occupied 
by the owners. Great part of the county (I had no ni^ans 
of ascertaining what propbrtionj belongs to colleges and 
other public bodies. 
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SECT, II. — TENURES. 



*» 



Every kind of tenure is in this county ; there are vast 
numbers of leaseholds, under the college and Other public 
bodies ; chiefly for 21 years, renewable every 7 years, pay- 
ing also an annual rent, called a reserved rent ; the usual 
fee for renewal, is from ij to i| years rent; some are 
grants for a number of ^years^ and some for life or lives. ' 
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CHAP. IIL 



BUILDINGS. 



SECT. I. — HOUSES OF PROPRIETORS. 

1 AM not aware that there is any thing in these inter- 
esting to the farnner, or which suggest any particular ob- 
servation ; I speak of the houses of' proprietors in general i 
those of the noblemen and gentlemen of large estates, are 
suitable to the rank and wealth of their owners. 



SECT. II, — FAUM-HOUSES AND REPAIRS. 

The farm-houses and premises are in general bad, in- 
convenient, and of such materials as must subject the 
owners to he3vy expence in repairs. Lath and plaster, or 
clay and wattle, are the most common materials ; in many- 
places, clunch-walls, which are found very warm, dry^ 
and durable, if attended to. There are many newly erected 
premises on the late enclosures, most of them defective in 
arrangement and conveniences, and almost all over-barned. 
The barns all too low on the stud. Mr. Treslove on his 
occupation at Trumpington, Mr. Lane of Carlton, Mr. 
Jennyns of Bottisham afford exceptions to these remarks. Mr» 
^^ane's open-barn, (viz. a roof on posts) for corn, deserves 
attention ; Mr. Jennyns has erected most convenient pre- 
mises for his threshing (pachioe, which is placed in the 

middle 
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middle of a building, fa parallelogram), the corn i^itched 
onto a platform from behind the machine, and goes through 
it in front, where the straw is raked, and shaked, and 
pitched into a large straw-house adjoining ; nothing is 
wanted to complete these premises but to build the stacks, 
for the corn is brought into that part of the buildirfgs 
behind the platform of the machine from stacks, on frames 
to run in an iron rail -way, (as has been recommended by 
Mr. Young) to be drawn as wanted, into the building in. 
which is the threshing-machine. At Ely is a remarkably 
large barn, (Mr. Page's) it is 232 feet long, 40 feet wide 
in the clear, and 69 feet high. Mr,, Stone (late of Lever- 
ington) observes on the subject of this Section, " The farm, 
houses in this county are generally esteemed good ; the farm 
yards and offices ill constructed. Situation for convenience 
of occupation, is little thought of.*' 

At Whittlesea, are round the farm yards, clunch walls, 
seven feet high ; they cost 2s. per running yard. 



SECT. III. C0TTA<3rES. 



These ' are wretchedly bad, speaking generally. Lord 
Hardwicke has set an example worthy of imitation, in hav- 
ing built several comfortable cottages, and having attached 
gardens to them ; some few other gentlemen have done the 
like ; but, it is to be lamented, it is only a few. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 
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SECT, I. — SIZE OF FARMS. 



FROM 20 to 100 acres; a few only exceeding looo 
acres ; many from loo acres to looo. 



SECT. II. RENT. 

Correct information on this subject however desirable, 
is not attainable by an indifferent person, nor indeed can it 
be reasonably expected from those whose interest may be, 
and there is reason to believe has been, affected by such 
communication. I have reason to believe the following^ 
nearly the real rents in many parts of the county; T had the 
account from a respectable quarter. 

Enclosed arable from i^s. to 25X.; open field /x. to 151. ;fm- 
proved pasture^oj. to3ox.;infefior pasture,7J. to i6x.; wood- 
land 12X. to i6s,; improved fen loi. to 25^ ; waste and unim- 
proved fen IS, 6d, to 6$. 6d,\ half yearly meadow lox. to six,; 
highland common worth lox.; fen or moor-common worth 
3^.; sheep-walk is.6d. to ^s.6d. The following was given me 
by a person in extensive business, and in high repute as » 

commiadoB* 
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commissioner of enclosure, land-steward, valuer, &c. &c. 
and who is in the receipt of large rents. 
At Coveney,Mcpal, Sutton, '\ 

Witcham, Went worth, / arable field i6s. to 20s. 

Wltchford, Wilburton, I fen i2s. to ai/. 

and Haddenham. J 

At Downham, Little Port, "^ arable field j8j. to 251. 
Ely, and Soham J fen I2x. to au. 

At Stretham, Thetford, -> arable field i6j. to 22s. 

and Watcrbeach J fen loj. toiox. 

At Whittlesea, arable field lox.to 30X. fen loi. to 2ox. 

At Thorney, tithe-free - fen i6i. to 30/. 

There are, however, many instances, particularly on new 
enclosures, of much higher rents than here stated, but it 
would be improper to include them when speaking of a 
county at large. Rents, are paid mostly in money, though 
many by corn rents ; the latter, cbiefiy of estates belong- 
ing to colleges ; the act for which rents, requires that at 
least one third of the rent should be paid by a given 
quantity of corn, the corn however not being rendered 
in kind, is paid for at the highest price of wheat on a 
certain market-day. These rents have been a lottery- 
ticket to colleges, and it is somewhat remarkable .that the 
proposer of them, should have left mwey to public insti- 
tutions, instead of corn-rents which he had thought pre* 
ferable. Land newly enclosed has been let very high, 
and the additional rent in consequence of its being tithe- 
free, has been much greater than any clergyman would 
have demanded for tithe. Mr. Young in his notes taken 
on the spot, and published in the years 1804 and 1805^ 
in Annals, v.42 and 43, reports rents in this county, as fol- 
lows :> Doddington, Wimlington, and March, lands for- 
merly highland-common, now pasture and arable, 251. 
30X. to 50X. Milton, when open field loj. since enclosed 
25X. to 30/. 

CAMB.] D Gran- 
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Wheu (pen. Since enclosed. 

Granchestcr and Colten 51. to 6s, 20/. to 25/. 

Barrington - 55. to 6s. 2os» 

Long-Stov^ - 6s. 1 6s. 

Abington Pigots '- 71. i6x. to aox, 

Morden-Guilden - js. 14s. 

Connington - 7 J. 6d. 2ox. 

Knapwell - 6s. id. ly. 

Elsworth - 4s. 6 J. to loj. i8x. 

Chippenham, Total rent £^Zoo /r2ooo 

Little Wilbraham - 6s, 16s. 

Carlton • 6s. i6s. 

Weston Coville, Total rcnt;^' 700 to j^8oo 1800 

Waterbeach Fen, severalty, 1 3X. or 141. open-field arable 
23;. Ditto upland enclosed pasture, 2ox. 

The rise of rent in this county from 1790 to 1804, is 
stated by seven returns to the Board of Agriculture to 
have been from 17I to 300 per cent. The rise of rents 
may also be judged of by Mr. Young!s report of rents, as. 
under. 

In 1776, (see Annals, v. 4.) 

*' At Ely and two or three miles south of it, pastures 
very rich, letting at 20/. to 35^. and open arable field from 
i2x. to 20J. the fens, from 3;. to6y. in general 75. aad is^ 
draining-tax. 

In 1785, (see Annals, v.. 6). 

" At Trumpington, field 8j. to lox. About Wisbeach 
fen js. 6d. At March fen 7s. Chatteris tillage and 
meadow aoj. much at 405." In Cambridge St. Giles, 
arable lands lately enclosed, have been let at 40;. to ^.6 
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per &ere to the inhabitant!^ of Cambridge, for pasture, and 
some even at those rents are continued arable. Dr. Na's- 
mith of Levcrington, says many of the hemp lands about 
Ely, let at 40s: The rents which Mr. Vancouver re- 
ported to the Board of Agriculture, as existing in 1794^ 
may be seen in the first chapter of this volume. 
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These are taken in kind in many parishes, particularly 
in those consisting of open field, the hirer giving from 
31. 4d, to 5/. 4</. statute acre for the great tithes. Where 
tithes are compounded for, an equal composition is paid 
on the average of the county, in many instances a much 
higher. Under the late acts of enclosure, tithes have been 
abolished for one-fifth of arable, one-eighth of pasture, 
one- ninth of fen, allotted and fenced in at expencc 
of proprietors at large. Mr. Shepherd of Chittfcnham 
thinks land owners and tenants wrong in wishing to 
abolish tithes by giving land as a compensation ; as the 
farmer's estate requires nearly as many buildings, &c. 
&c. and the latter's occupation nearly equal" capital, ^ 
attention, &c. &c. for the whole of any given quantity 
of land, as for four fifths of it. Mr. S. would rather 
the tithes should remain than give land for them. Mr. Saw* 
yer of Cheveley, would prefer giving a corn-rent ; Mr. 
King of Bottisham is of the same opinion, as are the far- 
mers of Islesham. The rise of tithes in this county from 
1790 to 1804 was stated to the Board of Agriculture, to 
have been from 2j. 6ii. to 5^. per acre. At Wisbeach,tithcs 
are cottipounded for by the acre cropped^ but at what rate I 
could not learn on satisfactory authority. The Rev. Mr. 
Fiske, of Fulburne, thinks tithe-owncrs would be more in- 
clined 
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clined to compound, had chey the same security as the land* 
lord. Where tithes are gathered in this county, they are 
rated to the poor-rate at one. fourth to one-fifth of what 
the farmer is rated, generally at one- fifth. Doubtless each 
party should contribute to the maintenance of the. poor, 
according to his respective profit ; if those, who main* 
tain that the clergyman should pay one-fifth and the 
farmer four-fifths of the expence of the poor, act on 
this datum, they tell us that the farmer's profit is four 
times that of the clergyman's. It would be desirable to 
have this subject ably elucidated, not only for the sake oL 
justice, but for preventing the perpetual altercations be- 
tween the clergy and laity, arising from the erroneous opi- 
nions and mutual distrust between them respecting it. Mr. 
Young has told the world that the farmer's profit is not 
more than to percent, on his capital employed (on an 
average of situations) ; what do they say it is, who assess 
him four times the amount of the clergyman ? 



SECT. IV. POOR-RATES. 

These were stated by six returns made to the Board of 
Agriculture in 1804 to have risen, from 1790 to 1803, 
from 2 J. lid. to 4s. 8|/ in the pound. The informa- 
tion I received on this subject in 1805 and t8o6, warrants 
my stating them at much more than even the latter sum, 
at 6i. to 71. and in many parishes at loi. to i2s. and even 
higher. By an *< abstract of returns relative to the expence 
and maintenance of the poor,^' published in Mr. Young's 
Annals, v. 53, it appears that^ the expense of the poor of 
this county from Easter, 1802, to Easter, 1803, amounted 

to 
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^^ £'SSf9S4 H^^ 11^- ^^ ^^ stated under the followiiy 
heads. 

*« ist. Money expended out of any 7 ^^,jy ,^ j| 
house of industry, or workhouse J 
ad. Money expended in any house 1^ ^^ g ^ - 

of industry or workhouse , J 

3dy Money expended in suits of law,^ 

removal of paupers, and expenses^ i,^68 13 Si 
of overseers and other officers." \ 



Total f 55,954 14 x« 

Mr. Vancouver in 1794, stated the poor-rate of Cambridge- 
shire to average through the county 2s. td. in the pound. 
It should be remembered that a more blind guide than a 
pound rate, cannot be taken to ascertain the raU per 
found on a fair rental^ it being the universal practice to 
assess to the poor-rate at a certain part of a fair rental, 
and this part is scarcely the same in any two parishes, and 
always a secret in all. Now supposing Mr. Vancouver's re- 
port of the total rental of the county in 1794, C 226,009 to 
be correct, and that the rates were then as he stated them, 
2J. bd. in the pound, it follows that the then expenses oif 
the poor, were ^28,251 or. 6^.; now the expense from 
x8o2 to 1803, ^^ are told was iCS5>954 14^* wd.^ that is 
nearly double, in nine years ; a proof of an alarming, and 
^n enormous encrease, or that Mr. V.'s return^ and that 

hi 1803 ^^ ^^^ CORfCt, 
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SECT. V. — LEASES. 

In great part of the county none are 'granted, this As- 
tern (if it may be so called) cannot however continue, if 
the benefits looked^ for from enclosures are to b^ rea- 
lized. Where enclosures have taken place, leases have 
in general been granted, and the usual covenant respect- 
ing cropping has been two crops and a fallow, viz. the 
course allowed before enclosing, and the course observed 
by many since. Mr. Custance (an eminent land surveyor, 
&c. &c. at Cambridge) requires, Where the course of crop- 
ping is four " shifts," one- fourth layer,one- fourth fallow or 
turnips fed, or tares fed. Where the course is five ** shifts,*' 
one-fifth layer oF first year, one- fifth layer of second year, 
one-fifth fallow or turnips fed, or tares fed ; not more than 
one-fourth of layer to be mown, and that only once. Mr. 
Wedd of Trumpington thinks the more simple and 
fewer the covenapts the better ; he thinks merely restrict* 
ing the tenant from taking more than two props and a 
fallow, would secure the estate from injury, and super- 
sede the necessity of any other covenants ; he would hovir* 
ever forbid the mowing layers ofiener than once. Mr, 
Edis of Wisbech recommends that the covenants of a fen- 
farm be two- thirds of farm corn ; one-half of one third cole; 
one-half layer. About Wisbech and its neighbourhood 
lands are frequently let by auction ior twenty years. The 
covenants allow cropping- without restrictiqafor the first 
fourteen years, but require that the whole breadth be in 
grass during the last six ; under these covenants, a needy 
speculator ruins the land. Mr. Waudby of March thinks 
that the best covenants for a fen farm are two-thirds to 
be under grass, one-third of the other one-third cole, 
and two thirds corn ; he would -not restrict as to mow- 
ing or feeding. Mr. Sionc of Lcverington (in an- 
swer 
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swer to queries put to him by Mr. Vancouver on this sub- 
ject) says, *• few leases arc granted in this neighbourhood, 
but the covenants. best calculated to preserve the fce-sim- 
ple of the land let, undiminished, are the following.'* 
To restrain the sowing of hemp, flax, woad, madder, and 
mustard-seed, as no manure arises from them ; the restrain- 
ing cole-seed from standing for a crop, is founded on the 
like objection ; where the first five of these are grown, 
the land ought to be expressly let for the purpose, and an 
extra rent set upon it, because it must necessarily be the 
worse for what it produces, which is never the case with 
a farm properly let, and skilfully managed. Forbid 
ploughing the highlands in general, if water can be got to 
render them fit for grazing. Of the proportion of land' 
belonging to any farm, not more than one third of the 
land permitted to be ploughed, should be in corn every 
year, and the same as to the marshes, and from neither 
more than two successive crops should betaken. To re- 
strain the laying manure on the ploughed lands is very 
expedient. I have seen instances (where leases have been 
silent as to the routine of the crops, and the lands on which 
the manure should be laid), of bad tenants manuring the 
ploughed lanjds, and cropping them without intermissioi> 
during the terms of their leases : by this abuse the ploughed 
lands at the expiration were extremely foul, and wanted 
fallowing and laying down, and the grass land not improved 
as it would have been with proper manuring. Fewer 
crops of corn, and timely fallowing are therefore insured 
by forbidding the ploughed lands to be manuretl, moreover 
the best species of pasture in evej-y grazing farm, ought to 
be restrained from being mown. Mr. Vancouver write 
. on this subject, ** there is no greater error in the whole 
economy of country business than that which the gentle- 
men of Cjjmbridgeshirc are top apt to fall into, respecting 

the 
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the tenures they grant of their estates. Few are inclined 
to give their tenants such assurances of the certain and 
quiet enjoyment of their improvements, as reason dictates 
and justice demands. Had the same jealousy prevailed in 
Norfolk on the early improvement of that county, in vain 
would the landlords in conjunction with their tenants have 
expended such large sums in claying, marling, and other- 
wise improving their estates, if the tenant had not been 
assured of an eventiml benefit and reward for his expense 
and labour, under the protection and encouragement of a 
lease for twenty- one years. The general state of the 
husbandry in the county of Cambridgeshire, demands the 
like assistance from the proprietor, as to the means, and 
the same indulgence in point of possession, as to reward 
for the industry and labour of the tenant, who will other- 
wise be little inclined to bury his property in the earth, 
or improve the surface by the sweat of his brow." 



SECT. VI. — EXPENSES AND PkOFITS. 

I DID not meet with farmers enough in the county, 
keeping sufficiently accurate accounts from which any 
valuable information on this subject could be extracted. 
To the question, ** what per cent, per annum on the ca. 
pital em|iloyed, is cleared in addition to common interest 
by the generality of farmers in the county?" Answer, 
from 5 to lo per cent; now nothing less than the latter 
appears adequate to the maintenance of a family, much 
less to the getting a fortune, except on very large occu- 
pations ; for supposing the o^jinion prevalent in the coun- 
ty, to be well founded, vix. that not more than £*] per 
acre is employed on the average of arable occupations 

(though 
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(th6ugh miich more, is employed in many instances), the 
following will be the profit, taking it at xo per cent« on 
farms of the sizes specified. 



Number of acres. 


Capital 


7lr per acre. 


Profit 


being 10 percent. 

£ 


50 


- 


350 


- 


35 


100 


- 


700 


- 


70 


150 


- • 


1050 


- 


105 


«oo 


- 


1400 


- 


140 


250 


- 


1750 


- 


175 


300 


- 


aioo 


- 


210 


350 


- 


2450 


- 


245 


400 


^ v 


2800 


- 


280 


450 


- 


3150 


- 


3^5 



500 . 3500 - 350 

Shewing that farming on a small scale deserves not the 
attention of men of skill and ability. The farmer^ however^ 
whose capitals is his own, would have to spend one-third 
more than the above sums, viz. the 5 per cent, on his ca. 
pi tal, made in addition to these profits, viz. the farmer 
having 50 acres, would have an incon^e of ^52 10s. he 
with 300 acres, ,^525 per annum. By having these 
sums to spend, is to be understood he would have them 
for the purpose of paying such of his domestic and 
other expenses, as are not absolutely chargeable to his 
farm ; for when it is said that a profit of 10 per cent is 
made, no other part of the farmer's house expenses, &c. 
are supposed to be charged. to the farm, than the board of 
servants, &c. kept for the express purpose of carrying on 
the farm, and who are solely employed thereon ; it is not 
meant that he clears 10 per cent, after paying all the expen^ 
iiture of himself and family, whether chargeable to the 
farm or not ; it is, however, notorious, that a farmer calls 
that profit which he has at the year's end ** to spare/' 
and he who has had a profit, however large, if be has ex. 

pended 
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pendcd the whole, will say " he has made nothing" that 
year. If it be true that the profit of farming is in 
proportion to the Capital employed, it follows that grass- 
farms are more profitable than arable ones, for the capital 
requisite on the former, is double, in many instances treble, 
that of the latter : but it is not generally allowed that the 
profits vary in this degree, indeed it may be safely asserted 
that they do not, and that the idea that profit varies with the 
capital is therefore incorrect,it may however be safelyasserted 
that profit varies with the sum judiciously applied, viz. 
where a greater or more valuable product is obtained, but 
not where no such benefit arises; of the latter description 
is ploughing with a 60 guinea horse, where a 30 guinea 
one would answer the same purpose, expending money for 
ornament instead of use, &c. &c.* 

Let us take for granted that the farmer is to make lo 
per cent, profit^ viz. that sum in addition to comn^on inter* 
est, and that the following statements are nearly facts z 
1st, Produce per acre £. s. d^ 

Turnips, worth on an average of applications 300 

Barley, 8 CO. at 18/ 7 4 o 

Clover, worth on an average of applications 300 

Wheat,6co. at 351 ^ 10 10 o 

Beans,6 co. at i8j 580 

Pease, 6 cp. at i8j. ^ 5 8 o 



■^ 



In 6 years 34 lo o 

In one year S^S ^ 



• Under this head I might place a return made to the board 
exhibiting the expenses per acre on turnips, barley, wheat, oaff, 
;*nd manuie in 1790 and 1804, but it appears only calculated X^ 



\ 
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2nd, Suppose a fallow every 4th year. £. s. A 

. iFallow ».• 000 

Crop as of above 5 i^ o 

Ditto ,. ^..- 5 ^5 o 

Ditto ••• 5 ^S ^ 

In 4 years 17 5 o 

In one year ? . . 4 6 3 

3dly, Suppose the old system of two crops and fallow. 

£. 1. ^» 

Wheat 10 10 o 

Barley ..* 7^4 o 

Fallow 000 

In 3 years ^. , 17 14 o 

In one year ....... . 5 18 o 



■F 



4tb, Crop and fallow £. s. d. 

Wheat « 10 10. q 

fallow .••..••..•••.•«.......• o o o 

In 2 years 10 10 o 



In one year 5 5 



o 



I ■ ■ ■ - - 



mislead, and certainly affords no valuable information, as the 
authors of it no doubt did not all understand the question 
which produced this return in the same light; consequently, no 
conclusion can be drawn from their answers. The return 1 aU 
|ude to is entitled <* cultivation." 
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5tb^ Tlie Norfolk coiKse £ x. ^# 

Turnips ^,«. ».. 300 

Barley ..:.- •• 7 4 o 

Clover ....» 300 

Wheat ••. zo 10 o 



In 4 years 23 14 o 

In one year 518 6 

RecapitulatioYv £ /• i/» 

istCourse 5 '5 o 

and 463 

3rd ^. 5 j8 o 

4th * ,. 550 

5th ..-* 5 18 6 

Number of Courses .... 5) 27 a 9 
Average 5 8 6| 



^ 



Hence it appears that the annual acreable pro- £ s. d. 

ducc of lands suitable to the above crops, is 5 8 6f 
Peduct, 10 per cent.on C^l pet acre, for "t 

farmer's profit / >4 o 



RemaiQ for outgoings per acre 4 14 6f 



Is this sum really expended on the average of arable 
lands at the present (1807) time, producing these crops? 
It may be presumed it is, for in 1803 ^^ amounted in Suf- 
folk on the average of the returns made from that county 

t0 
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^ 



to the Board of Agriculture on farms of loo acres of 
arable land^ to/4 15/. Sd^i per acre. 

N. B. No similar return was made from this county, 
but the expenses in it, certainly are not Jess than in Suf- 
folk. 

l%e returns from Sufiblk here alluded to, were made 
under the following heads : 

Rent o 18 2| Now higher 

Tithe.,. 05 4i 

Rates o 4 p Now higher 

Wear and Tear. . . . o 5 o 

Labour i 6 4| viz. 4| men at 30/. eaeh«or 

100 acres arable 

Seed o 8 4^Nowhigher 

Team o 17 7 viz. 4| horses at 2D/. each^ 

now higher 
Manure purchased o 5 2} on some farms none^ oa 

others more 

Interest 1; per cent o 5 4f Now ^s. viz. on 7/. capital 

per acre 

From this view of the subject it 
appears that there is left for profit at a 
rent of 18/. 2|^. per acre, 12s. ii^d. 
per acre ; thus, average of produce per £* i«. d. 
acre, per annum ' 5 ^ ^i 

Outgoings per acre, per annum 4 1 j . 6f 

Remains for profit o X2 iii per acre. 

It 



^OTMi 
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It may be asked if there be~ any a<!curacy in these 
calculations, how account for the avidity which lands are 
hired, at rents considerably above that here stated,ahd subject 
to many higher expense? ? I answer, many no doubt hire on 
peculation, hoping for better times, and that they shall 
grow more, or obtain higher prices, than can be calculated 
upon as averages ; no doubt some do this, and they are 
talked of, while those who suflFer are unnoticed. It may 
also be true that individuals may farm at less expense 
than here stated; but it is equally true, that more farm 
at much greater. There is some trifling produce from ara* 
ble lands not noticed here, such as feed of stubbles, &:c. 
from which some money is also raised, but it is not of 
sufficient amount to form part of the calculation on pro- 
duce ; part of the straw also raises what it is worth for 
keeping cattle lean ^ its other application, viz. for muck 
is necessary for the production of the crops, and raises no 
money but in that shape. 

The Income of a farmer on loo acres of arable 
land would be from a profit of lo per cent on £. s^ d. 

jf 7 per acre, profit 70 o o 

and 5 per cent on his capital 35 o o 



Total 105 o o 



Also, what he might shorten the outgoings by his own 
labour, &c. shewing that rto less projii th^n 10 per cent is 
adequate on occupations under 100 acres arable. On verf 
large occupatims than 10 per cent, no doubt would pro- 
duce a handsome annual income. 
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CHAP. V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

IN the fens is the common foot-plough with a running 
coulter, which with the share is kept constantly bright, 
and filed particularly- sharp ; to these ploughs is frequently 
annexed an appendage called a " boy," to lap in the rushes, 
&c. &c. which it does completely. The half and three* 
quarter Dutch plough, together with the common swing 
and foot-ploughs, are -used in the highland parts of the 
county. The dagger whole and half winged shares arc 
variously employed. The harrows, carts, waggons, and 
other implements of husbandry in general use in the 
county, merit neither notice nor imitation. . Mr. Shep- 
herd of Chippenham has invented many implements, which 
do him credit, such as harrows, rolls, dibbling- machines, 
&c. &c. and he has also contrived an engine for sowing 
' small seeds ; it is a drill without hoppers, the cups deli- 
vering the seeds broadcast directly on to the land ; I saw 
some layers sown' by this machine, beautifully regular and 
a full plant. Mr. Shepherd claims the invention of the 
drill for drilling oil-dust and turnip-seed together, and for 
which Mr. Burwell of ThetforJ in Norfolk, undeservedly 
as Mr, Shepherd tcrfns it, obtained a silver cup of Mr. 
Coke, in 1803. Mr. Burwell as confidently asserts he 
was the inventor. The Rev. Mr. Brown of Conning- 
ton has an excellent implement which he calls a " clean- 
ser." I viewed some fallows made by it which far surpassed 
any I saw in' the county, being free from weeds, and of 
a fine deep tilth. Mr. B. (in Annals, v. 42), speaks of 

this 
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^ this implement justly thus; *' it will work upon any soil, 
but more particularly upon light, and it has been used, 
and that continually, upon the heaviest ; it is worked by 
cither two, three, or four horses, according to the rough- 
ness of the tillage^ and will raise upon bean-stubble on 
the strongest soil, sufficient tilth in a mild season to har- 
row in wheat without any ploughing. It requires only one 
person to attend it, and that is the driver, as it will keep 
steady to its work by itself. By employing two sets of horses, 
it will cleanse from six to eight acres each day. This im- 
plement is to be regulated so as to cut any depth with the 
greatest ease."' The price of this machine, which Mn B." 
offers to the public is with wheels 21/.; without wheels 
16/. i6i. Mr. Filby of Snailwell, has a mill for thrash- 
ing clover and other small seeds, a two or three horse 
power ; the cob is put into a cask, in the middle of which 
is placed an upright iron, having through it pieces of 
wood in the form of flyers to a jack, which are full of 
2)ails,thc heads standing about a quarter of an inch out ; the 
seed is beaten out by the revolution of these flyers (afiected 
by a wheel at the top of the upright iron, communicating 
with the horse- wheel) \ it will thrash about 12 fans an hour* 
The drill-roller has been tried on ^' white lands," and found 
not to answer the purpose, the harrows will not take out 
the grooves made by the roller, consequently the seed can- 
not be covered by them. Mr. Wedge of Wesley- Bottom 
uses it on light soils and approves it.*' The Kentish nid<* 
get is also used by Mr. Wedge, on summer lands instead 
of the plough. The mole-plough has been tried on pas- 
tures at Madinglay, by Sir C. Cotton and approved ; the 
saving is great, 10 to 12 acres may be done in a day, with 



• Mr. Philips of Bourn-bridge approves it for wheat and bar- 
lev oa light soili. 

12 borscf|C. 
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12 horses ; expense men and horses about 3;. 4^/. per acre ; 
but Mr. Yoong (Ans. v. 42), gives an account of this 
implement drawn by a windlass, turned by eight women; 
this method would be executed in the best style, were 
it adopted at Madinglay ; the admiral would certainly be at 
homey while directing it. It is spoken of highly by Mr. 
Y. and consequently deserves attention \ the working this 
plough by horses is such an objection (on account of the 
great danger of injuring them) that very few farmers use 
it. Sir Charles Cotton has also tried a ** hoe-plough," 
which is drawn by four horses, the hoe one piece of iron, 
about 3} feet long, and about three inches broad, and sharp 
in front ; is Used on fallows when in tilthe, and answers 
well, will do the work of six ploughs, cuts six inches deep, 
this like all other large hoes, cannot work where there 
IS any grass or weeds of any description as it would' 
ehoke. Rev. Mr. Le worthy of Harston has carts for har- 
vest work, low, long, and light; his harrows are very' 
powerful, are drawn by four horses, can be regulated to any 
depth, and have coulter-teeth ; he uses them on fallows in- 
stead of the plough. Mr, Boyce of Whittlesea has an 
excellent dressing machine by Couch of Harlston, near 
Northampton, costs 18 guineas., will dress 30 Co. of wheat 
per hovr^ nd well attendance, two men,one boy,one woman. 
M- Edis, of Wisbech, has all Cook's machines, also a 
powerful scarifier which- he uses instead of the plough, on 
his fdiUows, and approves it. The double-furrowed plough 
has been used by Mr. Darnton of Babraham on a light 
•oil ; he has laid it aside, thinking he gained nothinrr 
by it; he has triedcast iron plough-breasts only, and ap- 
proves them. 

Mr. Morrlock at Abington has a sheep-rack of which 
his bailiff speaks highly ; it is formed by spiinesabout six or 
eight feet long, across which and at rigUt angles to them. 
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are nailed half hoops. Thii rack is placed in a concave 
position on the ground, and when filled ii inverted. Lett 
waste is said to be made in feeding out of ihisrack^thw 
•ut of Miy othpr, and the hay is lets exposed ^ Tind. 

Mr. Mortlock's Sheep-rack. 




. The one-horse Norfolk foot plough has been uied by Mfi 
Tbarpe of Chippenham, and by Mr. Barker of Swaffham 
for ploughing in barley, and are approved. Shims for shim- 
ming fallovs are coming into use ; I observed them on 
both sides of St. Ivei's road. Threshing machines an 
becoming general, I saw none however differing fromthoM 
which are to be seen in every county, excepting that of 
X<ord Hardwicke, worked by water, of which it is to be U- 
mented,it has not sufficient supply, except from'about Micha- 
elmas to Ladyrday ; it will thresh 60 Co. per day, and vellj 
there are annexed to it, stones for grinding com, adrei:.. 
sing machine and chaff-cutter. His lordship has aIsoon« 
worked by four horses, will do about 15 quarters of wheaCf 
30 of oats, beans, or pease, and about so of barley in a 
day ; cost about 250/. Mr. Lane of Carlton has a thicsh- 
JDg machine by Rennie, oo a most tremendously hrg* 
and expensive scale ; to it are attached a flour mill, dres^pg 
machines, apparatus for dressing small acedi, &c. &c. tte, 
and is worked by sii: horses; Mr. Lane talks of working it 
by wind. 1 was not informed the cost of this machine, 
it is doubtless such as will deter any body [having profit ia 
view) from having one. I uw also threshing iiM^tiKft« 



the foUowing places. AtHarston (Rcir. W. Leworthy's) by 
Bossmoreof Doncasfer, Yorkshire, will thresh 24 Co. of 
barlejr, 25 Co. of wheat per day, and is worked by four 
hoTfcs, it will not thresh beans and pease, it splits them 
and reduces bean straw to dust ; it cost loo/. ; a winnowinf 
machine, a chaff.cutter,and a steel-mill (for breaking-corn} 
are attached to it. Mr. Edis of Wisbechj has also one of 
Bossmore's threshing machines worked by six horsesj will 
thresh gi Co. of wheat, 42 Co. of oats, it cost 80/. to 90/. 
He has also one> (by Burwcll of Thctford, Norfolk), to 
which he applies four horses, although originally intended 
for two. It answers as weli as Bossmore's, and costs about 
70/. Mr. K. observed they both starved his hogs. Mr. 
Jonathan Page of Ely, has one (by Yellowly), which, to- 
gether with expences to which it led, cost 500/. and yet does 
its work badly ; it is too hard work for six horses ; it se- 
parates straw from diafF. Colonel Adeane, of Babraham, 
and Mr. Wedge, of Westley Bottom, have threshing-ma- 
chines. The Rev. Mr. Jennyns, of Bottisham, has one by 
(Hart of Brinkley), o{ which he speaks in high terms ; 
it is worked by four borses, will thredi ao Co. of wheiat in 
five houn« The portable threshing machines common in 
Suffolk have not found their way into this county ; they cost 
^botft 63/. and are worked by four horses ; will do (taking 
fi^^ grafn ;frjLtb- zfiother) about 25 Co. per day ; they are 
fin repute. . . 

There s^re yarioi^ opinion^ ^f thjrcshing machines ; the 
following calculjition may perhaps shew i\carly that which 
they are entitled to. 1 will take it for granted that four 
hordes and .eight people are necessary to wprk.tt^ generality 
of them, and that their original an^ nyerage cost, (includ- 
ing expences to which they lead in mfiki^ conyenjeoces 
for wor}cing them) is 8o/. and that they will (taking d»# 
grain with another} and stoppages by ^iPC^ent; &c. &c. 

B a into 
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intd th6 account) thresh 20 Co. per day; where more is 
flone^-itis by more, horses and more expensive machines. 
Tbi portabie oner wilL not do more, inclining the time of 
femlovingi and fixing thcm> nor will any other of 80/. cost> 
as i fouhd.' 

' Eipense' p^t diy working £, s.- d. 

'' ' Four men at ^i. each 080 

Four boys or women at i j. 040 

Four horses at a/, each 080 
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This number of persons will certainly he Wfinted, if 
the straw be loaded on to waggoivs, and an equal number 
will be wanted on the generality of premises* which are 
not calculated to get the straw^ &c. to. and from th^ 
xnachir.e, and out of the way to the best advantage^ ; 
many are wpirked by more men, and. fewer boys or women, 
and it is contended to greater benefit. To these expenses, 
are to be added others, which I am at a loss to reduce 
to a daily charge oa.the number of days a machine is work* 
ed.^ first, interest on first cost of machine ; secondly* an- 
nual repairs ; thirdl^f decrease of '\^% v^lue. 

The first interest on cost, viz. on 80/. at 5- per ^, s. d. 

cent. 400 

The second repairs per year at least 400. 

The third is a serious one, and is that which I have 

never seen (why I cannot tell) in rmy calculation on this 
'. • . ' ■ ' 

subject. Is it included in the charge usually made per 

annum, for keeping it in repair, taking it for granted that 

IS sufficient to keep the machine as good as when new? 

Be it so ; does it therefore Follow that the machine hav- 

ing 
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ing had anriually^uch sum laid out tIpGn k, will <>^ at 
any future time of the same saleable value ^ B^ no tocan*^ 
instances aTeimium'criblc of their fetching not one -fourth. 6f 
their origiiial price, airer having been used {and received ti0 
injury), only a yijar or two ; this inust inevitably happen 
to machines ^liich are rivalled every day, by those which 
Succeed themi Now when a man calculates on the proba- 
ble result of any undertaking, does he not consider the 
value of stock from time to time employed in that un- 
dertaking? bo jsureiy should he calculate who is about using 
a threshing machine, . and consider its prdbable value at 
any future period. To state this point in the most fa- 
vourable way (not to offend the advocates for these ma-i. 
chines), 1 will suppose that the generality* of iarmers^ arc 
from varjous causes liable to" be obliged to decline busi- 
ness, or part with their stock, or that it Wiil fromdeMs 
be alienated every /i'/vr/c'r/jj^^^ar^, undet such a; probability 
it wduld be advisaible to consider what would be the 
probable worth of any threshing-machine at the end of Strch 
period. This cannot I think be set (when the improve- 
ments in them are considered) at more than one-fourth 
of its original cost. It is to be doubted whether it ought 
to be s^t at so'Righ, thdiigH in such repair as tor be- as 
good as new; However td call it one-fourth, vix. in fotrrteert 
years 6b/. will bfe sunk by a machine which cost 8a/.; 
6oL in fourteen yearj is nearly 4/. 5/. 9^. per year ; query, 
what is this per day on the number of days a machine 
is used dn an average of occUpatior^s ? It may perhaps 
be fairly supposed they drc purchased by farmers occa^ 
pfmg 150 Acr^s and upwahis of arable hnd.; sniill fiir- 
mers hire portilble ones. Taking a farrh of 1*50 acres' am 
ble,. cfdpped one- foutth fallow, one-fotirth barlev, oats, 
beans oi* peasc^ dncfdurth clover, &e.' ,&c^ th«re 
wiirbe '^rt)wn yearly 37I acres of oatleyj o«ts, besins, 

or 



er pease ^ call the average of these 7^ Co. per ^ctc, vix. 
271 Co. ; of wheat, at 5 Co. per acre, on 37I acreg» 
187 Co; together, 458 Co., that is at ao Co. per day, 
as clays yfork ; an expense therefore of 4/. 51. qd. annu- 
ally being incurred on 23 days work, is 3/. 8jrf. for each 
of those days ; it appears then that the expense per day. 
of a threshii^-macbincy on a farm of 150 acres arable, is 
as follows : 

£. s. J. 

Four horses o 8 o 

Four men o S o 

Four boys or women ....^.o 4 o 

Interest on first cost of machine 4/. per year") ^ 

equal on 23 days, to per day ^ 

Repairs of machine 4/. per year^ equal on 23 \ _ ^x 

days, to per day i 

Decrease of value of machine in 14 years, is*v 
per year, 4/. 51. gd. equal on 23 days, to V o 3 8^ 
per day ^ J 



£1 to 7i 

Total e3q>ense, therefore, of threshing ao Co. of corn by 
the machine, and on the farm assumed, is i/. lox. 'j^d^ 
viz. IJ. 6d. per Co. round, much above the price by 
band. Do the advantages of these machines make amends 
for this extra expense ? 

This statement, it must be allowed, does not shew muck 
in fiivour of machines of this sort, and on the size-farmt 
assumed 4 they would no doubt cut a better figure on 
lafge occupations, but it appears they are of no advantage 
on others ; nor can the sipall farmer bin to advantage f 
the expanse being equal to that here noted. It should 
however be remembered that the calculation beie ikiadc 
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dots not apply ta threshing machines which illso grind 
corn, dress seeds, &c. &c. But perhaps the comparative 
expense between threshing by hand> and by a machine, is 
not the most weighty consideration^ and though the lat. 
ter be greater than the former, it may be preferable from 
the many attendant advantages^ these no farmer wants 
to have pointed out ; a material one is, that it protects him 
from imposition of workmen, where they are pleotifuli and 
afFort^s him a resource where they are not; in short, a 
threshing machine is as necessary to a farmer, as a tithe 
barn to a rector. 
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ENCLOSING. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE has gone f^r into this measure 
since 1770, and in consequence its farmers have an op- 
portunity of redeenring the county from the imputation 
it has so long lain under, of being the worst cultivated 
in England, and of proving (the fact) that the same indus- 
try, spirit and skill which have been manifested in other 
parts of the kingdom, exist also in this, the open-field 
state and system precluding the possibility of exercising 
them. It is somewhat singular, and is a striking proof 
of the snail-like progress of improvements in agricul« 
ture, that the very same ideas which arc now entertained 
by the advocates for enclosures, existed and were pub- 
lished in 1650 by Walter Blyth, who has pointed out the 
evils of a '* Champion country," and the benefits to be 
expected from its enclosure, with as much zeal and abi- 
lity as any writer of the present day. In 1783 queries 
were sent to the parishes in this county, which had been 
enclosed in his present Majesty's reign, up to that time, 
with a view of ascertaining the effects of enclosures. It 
is necessary to state the-:e queries and the answers to them, 
and to make some observations on them. 

Queries, 

1st, What number of acres in your parish were enclosed 
under the act passed ? 

2nd, Was the land then enclosed, heath, down, fen, 
waste land, comrooni or common-field. 



3(lly, What number of acres then enclosed wcnc annUi- 
ally sown with wheat before such .enclosure, according to 
the best informatiori you can obtain ? 

4thly, What number of a cre$ .then enclosed have been 
annually sown with wheat, since such enclosure? 

5thly, Is the annuaj quantity of. wheat gfcown • in ydur 
parish, increased or diminished since the enclosure, and 
in what proportion ? 

6thly, Is the produce in other articles in ylitir parish^ 
increased or diminished since the enclosure ? State which 
arc increased, and what diminished, and in what proportton. 

Answers to above Queries , 

From Abington Pigots (enclosed 1770) by Rev. --i — 
Alern, the rector. " - * 

To query ist. About 1000 acres. 

2d, Chiefly arable, open field dispersed. 

jrd, Aboiit 350 lucres. 

4th, About 40 acres increase. 

5th, Not at all increased. 

From Knapwell (enclosed 17 75). . 

To 1st, About HOC acres. 

2d, Common field 1000, common 1 0.0 acres. 

3rd, About 150 acres. 

4th, About 170 acres. 

5th, Increased about one-fourth, 

6th, Barley increased one- filth, oats and pease decreased 
one-fourth by introducing clover arid other grass-seeds ; 
sheep increased. 

From Weston Colville f enclosed 1777) by Rev. H. A. 

Lagden, reqtor, 
,_ ■ " • • ' ' ' ' 

To ist, 248 acres, i rood, heath; 110 acres, common ; 

J1547 acres, 2 roods, common field. 

2d, 30 acres, i rood, wasteland, total 1936 acres* 
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3rd, About 400 acres. 

4thy About 410 acres. 

5th, Increased one-half. 

6th9 Peaseifewer ; oats, increased one-third; barley, dou- 
ble ; feeding'grasStdecreased two-thirds, ficed-laiul for feed' 
ing incrtased one third; snowing land less, artificial 
grasses more ; sheep increased from looe to I200t before 
enclosure wethers kept, since ewes. 

From March (enclosed 1792) by Rev. A« Jobson, cu- 
rate. 

To tst, About 3400 acres. 

£d, All commons. 

3rd, None. 

4th, About 400 ;icres. 

5th, Increased. 

6th, Cows decreased, butter advanced 4^. per pounds 

Chippenham and Wimlington, (the latter a hamlet to 
March) were enclosed in 1792 aho ; I was not furnished 
with .the answers to these queries from either of these 
parishes, if any were sent. 

From Bairington. (enclosed 1796) by 

To 1st, About 2000 acres. 

2d, Common- field land. 

3rd, About 3oe acres. 

4th, About 300 acres. 

5th, Fxpect increase. 

"dth. Sheep the same, they are now dry stock. Cows 
two-thirds less, other articles much the same. 

From Little Wilbraham (enclosed 1797) by Rev. W. 
Butts, rector. 

To I8t, About 1 800 acres. 

ad. About 900 acres field, 500 acres common, 300 acre 
heath. 

3d, About 170 acres. 

4th, 
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4thy More than 300 acres. 

5th» Increase<j[ in number of acresi nearly iicRiblQ«|uiin« 
tity per acre. 

6th, Other grain more. As many sheep, and mu<sh bet* 
Mr fed from introduction of turntpSy and artificial grasses ; 
cows rather diminished, but those remaining better Jcept. 

From<jreat Wilbraham, (enclosed 1797) "by Rev. ,T. 
Stevenson, vicar. 

To I St, About aSoo acres. 

^d, Heath, fcn-common, and common field. 

3d, About 280 acres, 

4th, About 300 acres. 

5th, Increased about 80 quarters. 

6th, Barley increased about 100 quarters, rye dimipirficd 
about 80 quarters^ pease diminished about oo quarteris, oats 
diminished about 30 quarters ; an increase is expected in 
all. 

From SwafFham-Bulbeck (enclosed 1798) by James Bar. 
ker, Esq. 

To 1st, 3260 acres (statute measure). 

2d, Heath, fen, waste lands,common fields, andcommon. 

3d, About 450 acr^. 

4th, About 500 acres, in 1799 and 1800. 

5th, Decreased on average of the two years, nearly one- 
half. 

6th, Barley, oats and pease increased. 

From Harston and Hauxtpn (enclosed 1798) by Rev. W^ 
Leworthy, Rector of Harston. 

To zst, 1000 acres arable, 800 acres pasture. 

2d, Common field, and commonable land. 

3d, One^-third, v\t. about 333 acres. 

4th, Not known. 

5th, Increased about one-sixth, and will still oiore iiiv<^ 

«th. 



6th, Sheep diminished one-thirdy but they will Increase 
a^ w^tas every other article.'. N. B. These answers, are 
also applicable to the. parish of Hauxton, except the 
Btimber of acres which did not exceed 600. 

From Long-Stow (eocloscd 1798) by Rev. R, HeightOB^ 
rector. 

To 1st, about 1500 acres, statute measure. 

^d, Old enclosure, small part, of it arable, about 200 
acres common, open field, arable^ about 40 acres (part oi 
old enclosure) woodland/ 

3d, About 150 acres. 

4th, About 66 acres in 1799. 

5th, Diminished in the proportion of 80 to 150; 

6th,' Evefy produce diminished, the breed of young ciif- 
tic and lambs will be diminished. There will not in fu* 
ture be so much corn grown. 

From Pampisford (enclosed 1798 or 1799). 

To 1st, 1240 acres. i 

2d, Common and common-field* 

3d, 127 acres. 

4th, About 124 acres, 

5th, Will increase one-sixth. 

6th, Will -doubtless increase corn ; sheep <{ecrcafed 
one*third,cows decreased about one-fourth. 

From Grantchcster and Coton (enclosed 1799) byRev.W. 
Butts, vicar. 
' To 18^, About 1 500 acres. 

sd« Mostly common field. * 

3d, About '3001 acres* 

5th, As much as before enclosure. 

6th, Clover and aftificii^lgrsfsseff increased- cbADsiderabiy, 
also barley and oats. N.B. These answers relate only 
ter' Gr^mchester. ■ ■ 
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From Carlton with WilUngham (encloss^d. J799) by D, 
Berguer, B. D. rector. 

To 1st, about 1050 acres. 

2d, Heath, waste-land, common, and coramon-field, 

3d, About 300 acres. 

4th, About 70 acres. 

5th, Probably quantity will increase. 

6th, Barley will increase, artificial grasses and tur* 
nips will increase, sheep will be doubled at least. 

From Milton (enclosed 1800) by Rev. S. Vincc, mi- 
nister. 

To 1st, 1378 acres. 

2d, 937 acres common field, 213 acres enclosed pasture, 
228 acres common and waste. 

3d, About 300 acres, 

4th, About 100 acres. 

From Guilden Morden fcncloscd 1800) no answers, al- 
lotments not made. 

From Elsworth (enclosed 1800J by Rev. M. Holworthy 

rector. 

To 1st, No allotments yet made. 

2d, 2o®o acres arable, 1000 acres commons, 700 acres 
' old enclosures, and woodland and meadow. 

3d, One-third of arable, viz. about 666 acres. 

From Gonnington (enclosed 1800} by Rev, T, Brown, 
rector. 

To 1st, From 1400 to 1500 acres. 

2d, Down, which was sheep comn^on, waste and other 
common for sheep o\ cows, about IQ06 acres common- 
ficld. 

, :3d. About ofiersixlh .arable, viz. ..^bout 164 to 170 
acres. 

4th, Not one acre, the, allotmoits not being made. 

$]tl>, I^efii];)cr increased nor ^iminishedi lesr wheat and 

every 
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every sort of grain will be grown ; examine strictly jDur 
leturns, and you will find my words true.* Population 
is decreasing where enclosures take place.t Fewer caWes 
will be fattened and raised by hatf, fewer sheep by 
half, fewer cows by half. Enclosures will be the rifin 
and destruction of this country. 
6th, Nothing yet sown this spring. 

Observations on the above answers. , 

Every farmer knows that it requires some yeairs to 
bring lands exhausted by cropping, deluged by water, 
matted by spire grass, and filled with weeds of every de- 
scription, (the situation of many hundred acres of land 
in this county) into that cultivation and heart, and into 
that course of cropping from which the greatest product 
is to be obtained. It is also well known that from the 
moment an idea of enclosi&ig prevails in any parish, not 
only all improvement ceases there, till the allotments arp 
xn^dt (a space in some instances of three or four years), 
b|it the common and annual manuring, weeding, &€• &c. .; 
hence, immediately efier an enclosure, less corn will be 
grown, fewer cattle supported;^ and every product lessened, 
but it does not by any mean^ follow that in futujf$ &i:^ 
will be the case ; when therefore $i is assertep( imm^^ 
ately after enclosing, that less corn is grown, less stock i^ 
kept, and in short that ever^ product is decreased, it maf 
be remarked in return, this may be the case, and yet 
enclosure a good thing ; no one however would be so. 
bigoted as to retain such ppinjon, had sufficient time 



* The reader may judge whether tbeso feturns speak this 
language. 

t Niae out of ten of the persons with whom I conversed in 
\\\t county oa this Mibject, wefC of a dirccliy coct/ary opinioa. 

elapsed 
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elapsedy and the requisite steps been taken, .and ihese facts 
the result. Of the eighteen parishes where inquiries were 
made in 1780, and from which answers were obtained, 
only four had been enclosed long enough to give any in- 
formation, from which conclusions for or against encio- 
surcs ought to be drawn ; they were Abington Pigotf , en- 
closed 1770, Knapwell, enclosed 1775, Weston Colvill, 
enclosed 1777, theneirt (Barrington) was enclosed in 1796 
and the others after that period. It will be observed 
that the answers vary in a great degree, and it may per- 
haps be safely asserted, they are as much for as against 
enclosures, indeed nothing can be determined ffom them 
on either side of the question, unaccompanied by expiate 
nation, and further information. Suppose query to parish 
A. Is the wheat grown in your parish increased or 
diminished since the enclosure ^ Answer, Increased ; samp 
query to parish B. Answer, Decreased. Does it follow 
from h^ce that the parish A. has benefited, and the 
parish B. suffered by enclosure ? surely not: unless the 
ipppUcation of the Ian4 in both cases were the same be- 
fore, and after enclosure ; wene it otherwise, no conclu« 
sipns'can bie ^ra^n, and answera unaccompanied by the 
necessary e^cplanaHon, tenrf only to deceive. The com- 
parison should be hetweefi the Mai pnoduct (of whatever 
nature) on a given quantjty pf land, a number of years 
before and after enclosure ; if the result of such compa. 
rison be not fiivorable to enclo<tures, it will be difficult 
to account for the avidity with which newly enclosed 
lands are sought for at a great advance of rent, and the 
tenants expending even qnder these considerable sums for 
improvement. 

We have seen the opinions and information given on 
this subject in 1780 ; I wilFnow add those I collected in 
rhe codncy, andhavf $i|sce. boei^ fbmjsjied with, 

From 
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From G:cat and Little Abington and Pampi&ford. Great 
tithes increased in v;iinc considerably, vicarage doubled, 
enclosed by contract for less than one fourth of usual 
ex pence : Rents consitierably increased. Weston Culville^ 
rectory much iir<provL i, rents rtkdch advar.ccd, more com 
gr«wn, stock of better quali.y, fewer cows. •' Has been 
enclosed 23 or 24 years, quantity 2400 acres, of which 
500 old pasture, and about 150 common, 300 hrath, all 
the rest (pen arable, rent between 70c/. and 800/. and 
paid tiihe ; now about 1800/. ti|he-free. Land given for 
titlie. Siicep before from 40 1050 score, very badly kept, 
merely for fold and vrool, todded ii, coarse wool ; now 
60 score ewes, and finer v/ool ; Norfolks. Mr. Hough- 
ton has a little cross of South Down. Corn a great deal 
nx)re than before. Commons and heath twice as much ai 
before enclosure, more wheat acre for acre on lay than 
before on fallows; cows considerably more before than now. 
before ico head of cows and young stock, now not more 
than 50 or 60. Old enclosures where cows went over^ aie 
broken up. The cows were very ill- fed on thecommou, 
are now as well kept ,as the county will permit. Before 
the enclosure the farmers could not live at the old rents, 
much land given up at ii, per acre. Poor — ihere are se- 
veral parcels of land laid to the cottages, some large gar- 
dens, others two or three acres, according to their rights ; 
and join their houses, and are now in their occupation. 
They had during the scarcity a trifle allowed them, ot;iier- 
wi^e never thought of. putting them ia the parish books 4t 
all. They arc very comfortable and « much. barter off bf 
tills means ; but they do not all keep cows ; they joio; 
among themselves for ploughing and have bits of com 4 
the land is good, and one man has cropped it 10 or I9 
years together. They are proprietors \ others, who before 
ti.e enclosure hired farms, upon the land being allotted 

together 
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together for the landlords, of course lost their occupations 
and could keep cows no longer. Population decreased/' 
Annals'of Agriculture, v. 43. 

March (a hamlet of Doddington). Tithes remain as be* 
fore enclosure ; are compounded for. Population increased, 
poor more comfortable, rents increased i^ of former rent, 
sheep increased. A common right before enclosing let for 
8/. per year, allotment in lieu of it for ao/. expense of 
enclosing 20f . per acre. ^'Quantity, 3440 acres. Soil— near 
1500 high* land, that \% not subject to floods ; the rest fen; 
the whole common never ploughed, much overrun with 
rushes, thistles, &c* &c. Rent.^— There were 180 common- 
able rights, the average was about 7/. per year to let, 
each for six cows and one horse, on the highland com- 
mons ; four horses or eight neat beasts, or thirty.two 
sheep, on the fen from Msy-day to Michaelmas. From 
Michaelmas to May-*day they stocked four horses or eight 
beasts, or tfairty^two sheep, to run over the whole of 
both commons. Except from Lady*day to May-day, 
the highland commons were laid for pastures. The 
land now lets * on an average at ap/. a right, and per acre 
over the whole, at 251. It was a limited common, 
there were eight cottages besides, with rights for two 
cows from May-day to Michaelmas, for which an allot* 
ment of %\ acres were made. The 3440 acr^s produced 
in the first seven years 163,000/. ; in cole-seed, at 42s. per 
acre, oats at 161. to 84r^ per quarter^ and eight to ten quar. 
ters per acre ; pasture from 50^. to 701. per acre ; cole- 
seed 40/. per last, five quarters per acre ; wheat 50/. to ^w. 
per quarter, three to four quarters per aCre. 

About 1000 sheep were kept in summer before the 
enclosure, and in winter perhaps aooo, but it can be 
only a near guess, probably 1500 for the yean The sheep 
were good, and would give four to' tht tod: now not 

CAMB.] V to 
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l#QO. Cows, 1090S were regularly kept as the stint stocky 
now not loo. Horses. — ^The same for dairy menyand othen 
kept teams for their business and for hire. Labour amounts 
to 25i. per acre, viz. 4300 on the 3440 acres. The houses 
aire all full, and several new ones built. Xithe. — the 
composition V' 3^- for oats, 3/. 3^. for barley, 31. 9^. for 
wheat, 5X. coleseed cropt, but fed and for pasture 4i£ 
per acre. They had a connposition by decree, of 71. 6^ 
f^r every common right previous to enclosure, and there- 
fare they woqld not go to parliament on any other coq- 
4ition. Cottagers.— The enclosures have been beneficial by 
giving a very great increase of employment. On the 
3440 acres there was nothing worth attention. In 1667 
there was a decree obtained for setting out nine acres d 
snowing ground to each commonable houses thus thqf 
were able to keep their cows in winter as well as summer, 
and they paid about 5/. per cow. There were about tweiity 
families or dairy men, who made an entire livelihood, 
brought up their families decently; after the enclosure, 
they were reduced to day labour or to emigrate ; these 
inen were mere hirers, and had no commou rights thcn^ 
selves, those who had are all greatly benefited to the 
amount of above xooi Expenses. — Part of the cosQinon soldi 
to the amount of 2600/. to defray the expenses of the «ct| 
and of the commissioners ; the whole expense caine to 
about 20f. an acre, roads included i rates nearly dpubled; 
population increased." A. Y. Annals, v. 42. 

JVimUngtin^ also a member of Doddington. Qomqiap 
rights before enclosure let for i/. allotmenu in lieu of It 
for 2o/. Rents, advanced more than at March \ cows dOt 
crqased; quantity — 800 acres, all opencommpn, stinted 
like March ; soil— black fen, about jo rights of comsnoa \ 
let before enclosure on an average at not more than aef* 
each, fourteen acres on the enclosure for eitch right. Produce 

a^ 
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after enclosure, same as March ; imprdvemenf greater than 
at March ; lets for jox, an acre, one with another. Ex- 
pense, 1200/. for act, commissioners, surreyors, roads, &c. 
2000/. banks, engines, drains, &c. &c. Laid a drainage 
tax not exceeding 20i, per acre ; a banking tax, 7^. for the 
first two years> which sumsi were sufficient for engines, 
ke. -&C. The mill — 1400/. ; banks and draing 600/. after- 
wards 3x. per acre for repairs of drains and banks^ ; 
Tithes. — Oats 4i« wheat and cole cropt ^s. pasture 4^/. the 
composition, previous to enclosing, 71. each right ; Cotta* 
gets, — the dairymen to the amount of ten families, lost 
their employment aa at March. Rent : 300 acres let at 34/. 
for first four years, and at 2fix. for next four, to be kept 
in grass ; the landlord to pay all taxes." 

Doddington. — ** This rectory consists of 32,000 acres, 
including its appendages, March and Wimlington, just 
noticed. Of this rectory. Rev. Mr. Jobson, '(then 
oF March) thus writes, March 1794, to the Board 
of Agriculture* ** Since the reign of Henry VIII. this 
living has been advanced from 22/. ioj. per year^ to 
aooo/.* effected by drainage and enclosure, which have ad- 
vanced the commons in this parish and its appendages, 
in value from OtsMo 30X. per acre." 

Liitle ff'ilbraham. Rents, doubled ; rectory, much im- 
proved ; no effect on population; more of all grains grown ; 
aheep, as many as before enclosure, and of better quality ; 
fewer cows. Before enclosure their own poor could ijot 
find sufficient employ ; isfince, have employed more than 
their own. Common, before enclosure, of little value; 
two-thirds of it now worth los. per acre, one-third 20jr. 
Expenses of enclosure about 301. per acre; poor benefited ; 
two acres of land allotted to each cottage, '* Enclosed 
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♦ Now at 3*. per acre 4800^ At what lot, I Was not in- 
formed. 

F 2 1797, 
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.'7979 qu2intity X970 acres, including a common of 469 
acres. Rent before enclosure 680/., now 16 'oL ; open* 
field arable before enclosure about 6s. per acre, and tithe 
gathered; now about 165. and tithe free. Kates before en- 
closure 4s. per pound on the old rental. The last year 
they were on the new rental ax. 2^.; this year they will 
be4j. Given for tithe one-fifth of arable, nine- elevenths 
of the sward, they came to 323 acres, 323/. 

Commissioners' valuatibn for tithe, and 435 acres oF 
glebe; 

Expenses. £• 

Solicitor V*. 80s 

Surveyor 304. 

Ditto for Board 56 

Drain^age 504 

Ditto 74 

Public fences 742 

Ditto 70 

Engineer u 95 

Roads 150 

Commissioners^ Dugmore ;f 126 o o' 

Watford 163 13 o 
Stone 200 o o 
Contingencies •• 50 o o 



s. 


d. 
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* ^ Sheep* There were four flocks kept before enclosure* 
one of 400, and three of 200 each, todded thirteen or fbor- 
teen, miserably starved. Now 400 ewes in one, and about 
600 in others, in all nearly the samp as before, and tod 
nine or ten^and far better kept. Cows not so many, but to 
much better kept that there is probably as much butter 
and cheese ; 35 years ago, about xoo cows. Poor* — About 
1 ; common rights were allowed, and 30 acres allotted for 

them* 
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thera^ and a clause in the act which deserves great at- 
tention ; it ordains that no person occupying twenty a(?res of 
land, shall over occupy a common right ; if they should 
possess they cannot occupy it ; by which this common right 
is secured for ever to the , poor, let the rights be bought 
and sold as they may, it deserves universal imitation, but 
it did not go far enough. I viewed this common, and 
found it a wretched desert in the midst of the finest 
crops ; the poor who occupy ought to have permission 
CO take each one- fourth of an acre of potatoes^ and one- 
fourth of an acre of wheat, paring and burning for the po- 
tatoes,anel laying down with specified seeds amongst thewheat, 
by this method there would be every year, at fifteen rights, 
3^ acres potatoes, and 3I wheat, in all 7^ acres cropped, 
and 22| of grass, five or six acres of which grass, would be 
much more valuable than the whole thirty at present ; now 
I counted but seven cows and a couple of asses on it ; 
the other poor are too indigent to use their rights. 1 
cannot but recommend the parish to lend lo/. to each 
of the remaining families (one per annum) to buy a cow, 
and to be repaid 20s. per annum. It would be a great 
assistance, and spread much comfort, and at the same time 
to assemble al^ having rights, and propose the culture 
each of one- half an acre of wheat. Population rather 
increased.*' A. Y. Annals, v. 43. 

• Great fVtlbraham. Rents, doubled; vicarage, greatly im- 
proved ; lay impropriation, injured. Expenses, about 23;. 
per acre. ^' Enclosed 1797; quantity, 2400 acres in the 
parish ; improvement nearly equal to that of Little Wil. 
braham,except in fen; corn increased. Population increased. 



Expenses 
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« 

** Expenses. 

£. s. i. 

"Solicitor 816 16 % 

'Surveyor - • 390 a 40 

DittoBoard '... 82 i o 

Dr&inage 231 13 i 

Ditto 86 14 iif 

Public fences 554 8 o 

Engineer 95 t5 10 

Roads 200 o o 

Commissioners 486 13 o 

Contingent ..•.••••- •...•.... 50 o o 
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^< Fen improved by drainage so muchj that what befese 
enclosure let only at 2x. ()d. per acre, has been sold since 
at 25/. per acre. Fences. This enclosure was not fencedt 
only allotted in severalty." A. Y. Annals, v. 43. 

Little Swaffham or Swnffham Bulled. Rents much ad- 
vanced ; vicarage greatly improved ; lay impropriator not 
benefited^ expenses on buildings being too great. Fen« 
lands advanced in value beyond any other. 

Long-Stow. Where there is not a considerable quan- 
tity of common, enclosures do not answer. Fewer sheep 
kept ; former privileges of the poor greater than the com- 
pensation given them; rectory improved; less arable 
land ; rents doubled ; expenses nearly 30;. per acre ; po* 
palation increased. '^ Enclosed 1796; soil, poor stiff wet 
clay or gault ; quantity, the whole parish including old 
enclosures, 1400 acres> 422 old enclosure, 200 common, 
800 open Held, arable total enclosed by act lOoo aci^. 
Hent. Open arable before enclosed, about 6i. supposed to 

be 



be worth now i6/. corn increased. Sheep, 8oa kibpt before 
enclosure ; sincei^between six and 700 sheep, cows lessened, 
three acres given for a right of two cows^-^d a budd, and 
ten sheep* Cottagers. Several who hired the cottages, that 
had common rights and kept cows, kept them no longer- 
Expenses. The whole expense of the measure, including 
fences, 1500/. or 30J. per acre ; tithe, one-fifth of arable, 
one^eighth of grass, one-tenth of woodland i population 
increased." A. Y. Annals, v. 42. 

Carlton. Rents increased nearly three.fold, a corn-rent, 
(the particulars of which I was not informed of) given in 
lieu of tithe, sheep increased, cottagers right improved 
four-fold. ** Quantity. Whole parish aioo acres, enclosed 
by the act 1 100 open field, arable and heath, the latter 
140 acres. Rent, one farm advanced froih 160/. to 427/. 
taking the average of parish at 6x. before, now i6i. tithe 
free. Tithe. A com reht given ; sheep befoit ehelosuf'e in 
whole parish 400, one occupier (Rev. Mr. Lane) ihtcnde 
to keep 500 ewes. Corn will be increased very greatly. 
Poor, some of them before kept cows, nbt more thin lo^ 
they had an allotment in lieu, of twoai^res each, of the 
best land, and they plough it, tblftking it more profitable' 
than coiti ; they have gained much by it. Cottiigers with 
rights which wotild hsfVe sold forio/. now ^llsdi for 50/." 
A.Y. Annals, 43. 

Elsworth. Rents doubled ; rectory improved ; expenses 
tei. per acre, including fences, and roadt, &c. &c. **Act 
passed 1800; sOtl,clay; quantity 3659 acres in ihe whole 
parish of whith 103/ common," 



"^ • * 



Rent 
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Rentj valued iQ 1794. 

Acns. j^. /. JL 

In-field open arable 1938 969 9 o 

Out'field, ditto 250..^.. 62 XI o 

North-meadow 14....... 8 10' o 

Tithable meadow 163 163 o o 

Meadow compounded 54 68 o o 

vOld enclosures 159 278 8 o 

Wood closes 44 26 15 o 

2622 1576 13 o 

Commons 1037 



3659 



The in-(ield arable is let at 8x. to loj • per acte^ the 
outfield at half. Common rights. — Every plough has a com* 
mon right of six horses, three beasts, and thirty-two sheep, 
on the lot grass common, whether mown or fed. The com* 
monable right houses, eight sheep and three cows. There 
are sixty-two rights, but not more than two belong to real 
cottagers. Expenses. — ^The enclosure is put out to the soli^ 
citor of the bill, who is to pay commissioners 150/* each 
for time and expenses. Surveyor, y. per acre» including 
map, reduced map, attendance on commissioners, &c. &c. 
for all these and other expenses, he contracted at lo/. per 
acre, excepting the expenses of roads, bridges, drains, &c« 
&c. which are put under the management of five com* 
missionerSy named from amongst the inhabitants; the ex* 
penses of these works it is supposed will amount to about 
3/. per acre more. Sheep.— There are no score in the pa- 
rish ; improvement, expected to be very great, the quality 
price is expected to be i8f. an acre. Tithe.— One-fifth of 
arable^ one-ninth of pasture. 
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Conningtm^ Here I met a formidable eneinj. Xa enck>» 
sures, the Rev. T. Brown, rector of this parish, retain-t 
ing the opinion he gave in 1780* (seepage 59.) He be- 
}ieves the proprietors of estates have not benefited 5 per 
cent, per annum on the sums they have expended in en. 
closing, &c. &c. I'he gentleman who acU for a consi- 
derable part of the property in this parish spoke tome 
on the enclosure of it, in much more favorable terms. An 
advance of lox. -per acre rent, on the fonr.fiftb left the 
proprietor,, equal to 8i, per acre (on his former breadth}, 
will'pay 5 per cent, .for 8/. per acre expenses on former 
breadth ; now, heavy as the expenses are, they cannot 
surely exceed this sum, for supposing the expenses from'' 
outset of business to signing the award, to be 

per acre ^i 10 p 

There remains for buildings, fences, &c 6 10 o 

The advance here assumed is much below that in most 
cases, (see chap. Rents.) The expenses assumed much 
more than those which from the preceding information 
appear to have been incurred. The greatest charge of 
enclosing I heard of was that made on Professor Har- 
wood of Bartlow, namely, 3/. ipr. for enclosing one-half 
an acre; to make it palatable, the commissioners, he 
says, reminded him his land was made tithe*free ; un- 
fortunately for this observation it was so before. To re- 
turn to Mr. Brown, his opinion on the subject of enclo* 
sures appears to have the merit of being disinterested ; as 
his rectory is considerably improved by it,hi8 allotment being 
worth as he informed me more to be let, than he could 
have let the tithe for before enclosure, or than they on an 
average of years paid him by occppying them. He thinks 
the poor more ccHnfortabic having an acre of land to each 

, dwelling, 
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dwelling, and a geneml common. Expenses of vnclosuie 
aooo/. act passed kSoo ; quantity about 1500 acrei, ^it. 

Jew. 

Open-field arable .k*. ••».«• 981 

Common'meadow .....■»•..-- 41 

Lot-grass •-••^•••...•••••»b.»..i... *«••,.. ^« 03 
Common •..•^.^.•^•••••....••«««.,i«..«» 246 
Old enclosures and town --^.-..^a* 104 

1465 

Rent, open-field arable, about 71. 6J. statute acre, will 
be 20s. Some convertable lands will be worth 30J. or 4oi. 
Tithes. Now pay 4.S. bd. per acre, but commuted for at 
one*fifth of arable, one- eighth^ of sward. Sheep, 13 to 
every ao acres. Mr. Brown conceives they will not be 
lessened. (N. B. in 1780 this gentleman thought they 
would decrease one-half, see page 59). Poor, have fio cdm* 
monable rights, only the farmers and the rector* P<>po* 
lation increased. A. Y. Annals, 42. 

Botthhami Lay imprq;>riator and vicar benefited, the 
latter very considerably ; rents more than doubled ; expen- 
ses about 231. per acre ; common rights worth before e&» 
closure 20/. have sold since for 200/. On prospect of 
enclosing, fen land advanced six- fold ; more sheep kept by 
twenty score, and better fed from the introduction <tf 
artificial grasses in lieu of dreary fallows. 

Balsham. Rectory considerably imptoved, rents very much 
advanced. 

Trumpsngton, Rents advanced two-fifths of old tents; 
no benefit to lay impropriators; vicarages improved at least 
two-fifths of former income; labour and products in* 
creased ; one occupier (Mr. Treslove) keeps, and uv//, 

mors 
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more sheep than were kept in the whete ptrieh before 
enclosure; my informaat here, ^oke of coelfMar^ in 
general in the county. A gentleman iq this pariBh 
observed to me, that he thought enclosures Mre benefi»- 
cial to vicarsy and that they might be made so \m 
others intereitod in them^ if they were dondtMted In % 
different and less expensive manner than they generally are. 
. fFestUy. ^ Mr. Wedge put this parish into sevetaity 
by consent of parties interested } expenses 30/. rental dou* 
bled ; population not deoreasedi sheep fewer, but of better 
quality ; com more. 

Sawstott. Vicarage more that! doubled, rents higher 
than I heard of in any parish in the county^ of similar 
soil. 

Mili^n* Rents and products very much increased. 
^< Enclosed i799» quantity 1300 acres, 230 of it commonr, 
the rest open-field. The rent was about lox. will be %y. 
to 30/. improvement in every respect will be great ; the 
common will be well drained by a very small mill^ and 
then ploughed.'* A. Y. Annals, 42. 

Grantchestir and C^ton. Great and general improvement. 
'^ Quantity about 3000 acres of open-field arable, very 
little common. Rent will be aox. to a ji. per acre." A. Y. 
Annals, v. 4a. 

V Barrington. Enclosure answered well, tithes remain, 
expenses 3000/. on 2034 acres. '^ Enclosed 1796^ <|uafi- 
tity about 2500 acres. Rent before enclosure $s. to 6d. 
now 205. tithe taken in kind before and since ; cona^ 
pounded for in a few cases at 4J. to 5#. per acre; com- 
mon rights about 100, for each of which an acre was 
given, they were for three sheep and two cows, or five 
sheep and no cow ; about half a dozen poor families had 
rights^ and some were let at 55. each to farmers ; a green of 
fifteen or sixteen acres is left for the poor, for a pig or any 

thing 
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thing else^ except a$ses or geese ; sheep fewer than before^ 
cows fcwer^corn hitherto less than beforehand will be so for 
some time ; but it is to be noted that Mr. Bandish's aU 
lotment of one third of the parish, lies much of it in a 
state of wastry and has done so for four years past ; con- 
ceiving himself injured he refused to accept it, and this of 
course has had a very ill effect, for as attempts have been 
made to set aside the whole arrangement, it has given 
an ideal uncertainty to every man's possession, which could 
not fail to influence the husbandry/' A. Y. Annals, v. 42. 

Chatteris. ^* The act for enclosing part of the common 
of this parish, and keeping it in tillage for a given num- 
ber of years, did not stipulate that the layer should re- 
main long enough. Poor.— Their rights swept away by 
a clause in the act, requiring them to prove their rights, 
which they could not; an act for enclosing this whole 
parish talked of, no parish would pay better for it, having 
a fine and extensive common of excellent land, now of 
little value and in a miserable state, from weeds of eveiy 
description, and from water." Poor.— A cottager's rights 
the run of two cows, a commonable right the run of six 
cows. The enclosure of the common of this parish has 
not answered, owing to the occupiers not being obliged 
to carry muck on to the part under tillage. When the 
act for perpetually ploughing the same common was 
obtained, three rights were bought by a gentleman^ who 
has since sold them for 2180/. Rent. — This common has 
been let at 35/. per acre. 

'* In 1792 the price of each commonable messuage 
was about 1 10/. in general ; and in consequence of an 
act of parliament six years ago, to enclose part of the 
common, an allotment of four acres to each house, and to 
plough about 1600 acres of the common, divided into al- 
lotments to 163 houses, the value of the property has been 

improved 
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limprovcd from no/, to 700/. each messuage, and the 
parish thereby made exceedingly wealthy, and the pboi' 
have had mueh more regular employment. The kev, 
Mr. Jobson is a proprietor, and speaks from his know- 
ledge, " The act of regulation obtained ^773. &c. Tit- 
lage. — Applied to parliament if) 1773 ^'^^ powers to regu- 
late the rights of commoners, and to enable them to plough 
their commons, especially the fenny parts, and then lay 
them down again open to commonage ; they ploughed JFor 
four years and then laid down> and the experiencli^'wks so 
favourably to the practice, that in 1783 they went again 
to parliament for fresh powers to extend the time of 
ploughing. In 1793 again to parliament to have a per- 
petu^l power to plough. There are 3000 acres of the fenny 
part ; 1500, or about half, were broken up directly and 
ploughed for four years; the course : i, Pare and bum 
for cole (some stands for seed). 2, Oats. 3, Oats, (some 
wheat}. 4. Oats ; but where the cole is seeded, there are 
only two crops of oats. Then laid down again for four 
years to grass, being then limited common, produce oats 
from 7 to 10 quarters, cole fed 50J. to £2* per acre. 
Seeded 8 Co. per acre. Improvements. — ^Thereare 163 houses 
enjoying common rights. Mr. Gardner has nine, which he 
Jets for 35J. per acre, for nine acres ploughed, and 11/. or 
t%. for the right of herbage; 27/. a right, so far as the 
common is concerned. Also 6/. a year for 3^ acres of a 
several fen, called acre. fen, and 10/. for the house or 
homestead, in all 40/. los. for each right ; the rent of 27/. 
per right, on 163 common right houses, is 4401/. or some* 
thing better than 20s. per acre, on the extent of the com* 
mons, which are stated at 

3000 acres arable and grass alternately. 

1320 always fed. 

4320 The 
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The common rights have risen in value from t-cok to^ooL 
Comparison with enclosure ; — whatever the benefit of enclo* 
sure may be in cases very different from this, aqd which 
my informant, Mr. Gardner, is not disposed to dispute, 
he contends that now at Chatteris there is bq want of 
one, as he considers this system as much superior in somo 
respects, particularly relating to the lower order of ent- 
ers. These men at present have a business which ena- 
bles theni to bring up their families decently, hj means 
which secure a very large produce of corn» &c. to the 
public; but under an enclosure they would be turned 
aidrift, and their farms thrown together^ 9S has taken 
place SO often. There are no unstinted commons, they 
plough as others, and all is converted to profit. They 
are not troubled with the rot, for the act provides for 
dr^iining, gripping^ mowing thistles, &c. &c. and pro- 
viding for grass-seeds for laying the land after the arable 
course, that all may be done alike ; enclosure could not, 
he observes, render a place more fiourishing than this, as 
* the people increase and are comfortable, new houses are 
every year built, and thej tradesmen and farmers arc 
wealthy. Limitation on feeding. — ^This is on the running 
out common, either forty^eight sheep, or twelve beasts, 
or six horseS]^ or twelve asses. On the cow-pasture, five 
cows or heifers. Cows.— Before the act passed there were 
about 1000. The rights now admit 744, and twenty-four 
bulls. There is no doubt but the number is considerably 
lessened by ploughing. Sheep, lessened. What are kept, 
todd fives." A. Y. Annals, v. 42. 

KnapwelL " Enclosed I775» quantity iioq acres. Soil— - 
clay ; rent, before enclosure, — 55. three roods. In 1791 it 
was lOi. Now on an average 135. Tithcrfree ; expenses — 
about 4/. per acre, did not answer so well as expected* 
Sheep, more kept before than since, and the breed but 
little improved. There used to be about forty score, now 

about 



about twenty. Cows,^ty pr fifty before^ half as |»any now. 
Corn, tbi^ir crops of som^ sort^ better than before, but the , 
iipproveipentisnot^ippos^c) to h^yt beca ^ great as ^t 
ought to have been, an4. no wonder, as they cultivs^te 
the land nearly a$ before enclosed, feon^cs, ajre very 6ne 
quicks nine or tea feet high; probably, thi^ arong land is too 
much shaded, ^nd kept from the free pl^y pf thp wind. 
Jupprovement, by hqUow draining, or plover seed. Rates 
three or four years ago, only 2x. in the pound, and not 
tnuch higher at present. Popylgtion dqorea^e4." A» Y. 
Annuls, V . 42. 

IVhaddon. This parish has had c^U the benefit 0/ an en- 
closure without its expense. Lord Hardwicl^q, the sole 
proprietor, some years ago, having laid the farms together, 
and the ^nants having drained their lands in a masterly 
way, which they were enabled to do by his lordship hav« 
ing also made open drains, &c. at a great expense ; this 
step, followed by a judicious ^nd ^pirit^d change of b(i^- 
bandry. (particularly oa the firm pf Mr. BeaDmont] ha§ 
wrought a great improvement, dpubtle^ to thl^ adyants^ 
of all parties. Sheep increasedt and improvejd in quality, 
Mr. Young (Annals, v. 42) obsferves, <' This system c^ 
allotting lands to farms for convenience ^d. O^ntigi^ityt 
is in many cases preferable to dividing wel; ^pjls- by higH 
hedges, which prevent the pl^y of sun and wind tp dry 
the land and corn in ticklish hurvest^, Mr. fiquamon; 
had no objection tp make in comparison, wi^i cndosi^res, 
except the expense of hurdles, which amw^t^ np9n his 
farm of 300 acres, to about 20/. per year ; call this ix. 6d. 
per acre, and it may be conceived that the loss by high 
hedgc9| would equal it.^ However such hedges are no^ 

necessarily 

* The loss by hedges and ditches 'm eocloaed heavy lands, is 

estimated 
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necessarily the consequence of enclosing, and certainly in 
niznj cases the land would be much better without them. 
Population increased /Poor. — ^Therearetwo small commom 
to the amount of 30 acres^ inter-commoniage, with ano- 
ther parish ; now Whaddon takes one i this is not enclosedt 
only drained, and Lord Hardwicke, with that humanitf 
which characterizes all his actions, has assigned eight acre 
of the best land> in the parish, to three poor families for 
their cows. 

Chippenham. Act passed 1791 ; soil, light and sandy on 1 
chalky bottom, and good marly white land j quantity in 
parish 4040 acres, of which v 

Mr. Tharp's park contains 350 

Fen •• 3O0 

Small occupations 20^ 4<>4^ 

Seven farms from 300 to 700 acres each 3370 

Ofwhich 2240 open-field arable enclosed by act. Rent 
of parish y before enclosure, 1300/. after, acoo/. and farmeis 
now flourishing. Fen. — ^This before Mr. Tharp's in1prov^ 
ment was constantly flooded ; when fed, it was with com 
and young stock to little profit : formerly there was a mill 
for draining, but it decayed, and the whole the residence 
of snipes, wild ducks, and herons ; cows and horses mired 
and lost, and their skeletons found when the drains were 
cut. By Mr. Tharp's effective draining the mill proved to 
be unnecessary, for a fall of five feet vras gained ; die 
copyholders fed it and made nothing, their allotments now 



estimated generally at onc-tenth, on Mr. B.'s farm, therefore, (if 
this deduction be correct) it would be thirty acres of much morv 
than 90f . Value. I think the fences alone are a charge of at least 
If. 6d, per acre on inost farms ; the tenant having also to pay 
rent for the land which they occupy, 

let 
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let at 20 f. per acre* I viiewed this drainage and cult!- 
^ration with great pleasure ; the cuts are numerous and 
deep. Powerful springs cut into, and the water conveyed 
away^nd running now^ (August, 1800) after a long droughty 
t good stream. Plantations formed. Paring and bOm« 
iiig» and cropping; and every thing looking well and thriv- 
ing. A fanner had a part of this £bn^ that was not com* 
mon, which he oficred at 2x. per acre, fbr which he 
would now give 20/. Sheep—before enclosing there were 
ftooo kept or rather starved, dying almost every winter by 
scores, todding fourteen to eighteen to a tod ; now thefe 
are 2160 that tod tens, 400 are now fattened ;!:nnually ; 
before none, except a few crones for harvest ; on the 
whole, not one- fourth of the produce from sheep which 
there is at present. The breed Norfolks, except Mr« 
Tharp's, whose 6ock is South-Downs, and he has some very 
good ones. Some half-bireds with Leicester are mixed ; 
which he intends weeding out, as they do. not answer. 
Cows^certainly fewer kept now ; there used to be sixty 
or eighty, now thirty ; it> is, however, a question whether 
there is any real defalcation in this article ; as before they 
produced little. One respectable occupier assured me that he 
kept eighteen,and was forced sometimes to buy butter for hit 
family's use, which he never does at present^ keeping only 
four.— Bullocks before the enclosure none, now forty are 
fattened annually. Poor.— The only benefit the poor de- 
rive from the common-fen was to cut turf on it, for which 
use forty acres are allowed them. The cattle were the far- 
mer's. Rates doubled, but this, as every one knows, depends 
on other circumstances ; militia men's wives,and increase of 
popuIation--*increased very mtich. The number to whom a 
charitable donation is given, is doubled in ten years ; and 
there are twenty new houses built in the last seven. This 
astonishing increase of population must not, however, be 
Camb.] o attributed 
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attributed to the enclosure ; the residence of a man of 
very large fortune must have had in this respect a much 
greater effect ; but from this a conclusion of no slight iin« 
portance is to be drawn, that there is a vast difierencs 
to the population of the kingdom between an income 
spent in London^ or in the country ; in the latter' hercis 
an instance how much it favours the population of the 
vicinity : at London it may and certainly has 4^me eflecti 
but probably to a degree extremely inferior, and it may 
be there so spent as to injure population. Every shilliiig 
that promotes vice is prejudicial in this respect* and it u 
too often found that the accumulation of people^ is an 
accumulation of profligacy. Tithes. — Mr. Tharp- has the 
whole parish and the great tithes. The vicarial remain as 
they were." A. Y. Annals, v. 43. 

The present state of this parish (1806) I found suchai 
might be expected from this account of Mr. Young's ; in 
short it is not possible perhaps to find an instance of such 
improvement in the value of property, or a farm, the 
management pf which does so much credit to the director 
of it (Mr. Shepherd), as Mr. Tharp's. Crops large. Sheep 
(South-Downs) — unrivalled in the county. Layers — capital 
Land— improving ; the whole arrangement masterly. 

Harsten. The Rev. Mr. Leworthy (a modern, skilfal, 
and spirited larmer) of this parish, thinks enclosures be- 
nefit vicars,but that they injure lay impropriators ; he thinks 
one* fifth of arable, (the usual compensation for tithes), 
not adequate to their value ; he thinks (and could prove) 
that the tithes of this parish before enclosure, were -wordi 
as much as the thin rent, viz. los. per acre. Poor.— 
In this parish an acre of land was allotted to each 
cottage, but as most of the cottages belonged to the 
owners of the large estates, they laid the land to them 
instead of attaching it to the cottages \ but where 

the 
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the cottages were the property of the occupiers of them^ 
many have been sold or let ; Mr L. thinks that instead 
of granting to a cottager his full due, subject to the ex- 
penses of enclosure, he should have a les^ quantity, free 
of expense and properly fenced in, and money to enter 
upon his occupation ; for under the present system they 
mortgage to great disadvantage. Mr. L. does not think 
Jand that advantage to a cottager, which it is generally sup- 
posed to be ; the farmer v^ill not assist him with horses, &c. 
he has therefore ploughing. &c. to pay for at the dearest 
rate ; and few of them have proper buildings for their 
crops. Poor allotments in this parish have sold for ^oh 
per acre, the purchaser paying expense of enclosing. This 
parish and Hauxton were enclosed under one . act. Ex* 
penses, 4620/. on i960 acres, of which expense 150/. were 
for public drains, 7^0/. for public fences. Tithes.— The 
vicar of one of these parishes was allowed one fourth of 
the one-fifth granted for great and small tithe of arable 
land, and that proportion, was stipulated for in the act* 
The vicarage was consequently greatly benefited,- and the 
lay impropriation much injured. The vicar proposed to 
let his tithes remain rather than accept even at this rate 
for a compensation. 

Abington PigotSi '* Enclosed 1770. Quantity 1000 acres, 
of which a common of eighty acres. Soil, clay ; but being 
on adjoining parish of chalk, partakes of a calcareous dis- 
position and colour. Rent — before enclosure at 7/. quality 
price 1 6j. now raised to 2oj. Course — the same as before 
enclosure, an extraordinary fact ; corn— increased ; sheep — 
much the same ; cows-^gr.eatly lessened. Poor. — A very 
bad and melancholy^ account; before the enclosure they 
had no rates, and were forced to find out an old woraail 

m 

to take 6d, a week, in order to escape being rated Ip, aid 
of other parishesy but since enclosing the rates have gra* 

o 2 dually 
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dually risen (o 2s.f as. ^d. aiul ^* td. in th< pound, «o 
the new rents ; formerly every poor man had a cow, some 
by right, others by permission ; on the enclosure the wliok 
parish belonged to one person, the rights had allotmeiitl 
assigned them, and were thrown to the farms. Tithes-f 
Commuted at 90 guineas (in 1770)/' A. Y. Annals, v^^s, 

Mordtn^GuiUen . ** Act passed 1799. Quantity about 
3000 acres, at three roods per acre, of which about aoo 
common and waste ; old enclosures about 100 acre$ ; rent 
7/. will be doubled. Tithe, paid in kind ; rates, in 177^ 
ax. 6d. in pound, in 1787, 4s. gd. in pound. CommoQ 
rights — these are 191, some cottages have a right to keep 
one cow, some two, some rhree. Some farmers have six 
of these rights. They winter their own labourer's cows in 
the straw yard for 6d. a week, instead of the real value 
is.Sd. The ^rights will receive allotments, these thrown 
together to the respective proprietors, and there will be an 
end of cow-keeping amongst the poor, as in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Abington-Pigots. The poor are theie* 
fore greatly alarmed^ and view the steps taken for en- 
closure with terror. When an evil could so easily be 
prevented, and enclosure converted to their advantage, as 
well as to that of every other class, it is to be lamented 
that measures are not taken with this view. Sheep, about 
laoo kept at present. Cows, about 100 kept* Population 
increased." A. Y. Annals, v. 42. 

The expenses of enclosing this parish were 4,404/. on 
s>5o8 acres, 

Cambridge^ St. Giles. Expenses 3,250/. on 1360 
acres. Sir Charles Cotton was at the expense of 700/. on 
125 acres in this parish, the cost of fences included ; the 
fields are about twenty acres each ; Sir Charles advanced 
rix per cent, on the expenses incurred by enclosing and 
fencing. The eiqpenses stated in the preceding instances 
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are those incurred from the outset of the business to the 
signing of the award, and may be ^term^d the public ex* 
penses 6f the measure, in opposition to the private ones 
Mrhicb individuals^ landlords, must also experience ; such 
as fences and buildings, the former if done as the public 
ones have been, are a heavy charge ; and the latter in 
many instances, such as an outward allotment, are much 
more so, and yet it appears from the preceding obser- 
vations on Connington, the advantage is equivaletit 
to them, assuming a moderate advance and large expen* 
ses. Tlie fences on the new enclosures, cost 361., 421,, 4^1, 
per chain, of four rods ; they consist of some two, some 
three rails on each side a bank (there is no ditch, only a 
slope) on which is set a double row of quick ; if two rails 
the price is 3(j. if three 42^. to 44s. The reader will have 
observed that an increase of produce in corn is stated in 
most of the parishes here mentioned, but in some of 
them the degree is not mentioned. 1 made this inq^uiry 
generally, and found the prevailing opinion to be about 
a fourth of former produce; now supposing the average 
produce ef the open field of the county to be per acre, wheat, 

5 Co. ; barley and beans, 6 Co. ; pease, 5 Co. ; the pro* 
duce on th^se lands when enclosed must be, of wheats 

6 c. lb.; barley, 7 c. 2 b. ; beans, 7 c. 2 b.; pease, 6 c.* 

lb.; Mr. Vancouver writes, the average produce of 

enclosed lands, exceeds that of open field, taking the whole 

county,as under, wheat,3 b. i p.; rye,3 b. ; barley,i5 b. i p. 

oats, lb. 1 p. ; pease, 2 b. i p..; but if a^ single instance be 

adverted to, and a comparison made between the parish 

of Childersley which is enclosed, and Hardwicke which 

is open ; and which parishes consist of perfectly siniilar 

jsoils, and are divided only hy a hedge-row, the excess of 

ihe produce in favour of the enclosed will appear infinitely 

more abundant. 

Wheat 
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ChikJersley Hardwiche Bxceti of 

enclosed. open. Produce* 

. c b. c. b. ' c. b. 

Wheat 6 o ..4 o ,.... a o 

Barley 9 o 4 2 4 a 

Oats 9 o 4 2 ,.4 a 

Pease and beans 5 o ^.2 *• 3 o 

It may perhaps be said, that if the open-field course be 
abandoned, and the Norfolk one (which is recommended] 
be adopted, although one fourth per acre more will be 
grown, it being only on half the breadth instead of on 
two-thirds, less corn will on the whole be produced ; 
in answer the opinion is, that the half will produce a 
fourth more than the two-thirds, from the introduction 
of artificial grasses and fqrnips, &c. &c. to do so, ihe half 
must exceed the former produce on the two-thirds in the 
degree shewn by the following statement ;' thus 

c. b. p. 

One acre open field, Fallow produce. . .. o o • 

Wheat, ditto .... 5 o 

Earley, ditto ...... 6 q 

In three years ) 1 1 o o 

per year 3 ^ % 



Say .... 330 

Add one-fourth, which it is supposed will be 
pown on these lands, in addition, in consequence 
of enclosure ••.«.«««,..•...•.... ^33 

Total ••••4 a 3 

The 
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The future annual produce will then be after enclosure 
4 c. 9 b. 3 p. per acre ; now to obtain this under the 
Norfolk system, the produce must be in four years, i8 c. 
3 b. which perhaps may be apportioned thus ; 

^* b. p. 
Fallow, (turnips} o o Q 

3arley ..•• Ii 3 o 

Clover ....000 

Wheat 700 

In four years ) i8 3 o 



Per year •.••.... 4 2 3 as above. 



That these products will be grotvn, many may doubt, 
but that the new rents and present expenses require them, 
none will ; for assuming (for a lease of fourteen years) 15/. 
as an average price per Co. for barley, and 30$. for wheat, 
and the value of clover to be consumed on ihe premises $os. 
Jit ought not to be set at more, when the frequent failings 
and the profit on its application, depending on markets, 
&c. &c. are considered) the value of these products will 
be per acre per annum, 5/. lu, 6|i/. thus, 

Fallow* «•••.,.• •••.••....«.••••-••• 000 

Barley 11 Co. 3 b. at 15;. per Co. -.963 

Clover, value on farm... ...• 2 10 o 

Wheat, 7 Co. at3ox 10 10 o 



Jn four years 22 6 ^ 

Per year- 5M 6i 

Th^ 
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The communications cited appear to warrant the con- 
clusion that enclosures benefit private property (in fee* 
sintplej and church preferment ; but that the advantage 
to lay impropriations is doubtful; this subject requiies 
consideration. For every five acres of great and small 
tithes of arable land/ one acre of it has been given as a 
compensation. This acre has been variously appor- 
tioned ; taking it for granted that the division which wai 
acceded to by the respective parties in the parish of Bot- 
tisham, (and which division made a part of that act,} was 
fair, it may perhaps be taken as ^ datum on which tt 
calculate. In that parish nine tenths of the acre were 
given for the great- tithes, and one- tenth for the small 
tithes ; hence the nine-tenths ought to be of the same 
annual value, as the great tithes of the five acres before 
enclosure ; now these were stated to me to he y. j^.^ 41.1 
4f. 8^. and 5/. 4^. per statute acre, therefore the great 
tithes of five acres, at these rates amounted respectively 
to i6s. 8^/., iL, il. 3/. 4d. and i/. 6s, Sd, ; nine-tenths 
of the acre must in consequence be of the annual value 
of these several sums taken separately ; to be so, the land 
must be worth per acre ; i/. 2s. ^\d. i/. 51.. i id. and 
!/• 9i. ^\d. for if from each of these sums be deducted 
one-tenth of them ; the remainders will be equal to the 
former tithes of ^vt acres. The average tithes before en- 
closure at the rates here stated, will be found to be 4$. j^ 
per statute acre, and the average rent here stated also &4x. 
per acre, and they arc equivalent to each odier ; thus, 

£» i. d. 

Five acres of tithe at 4x. 4^. per acre ....«•-• x i % 
Nine-tenths of an acre of land, at 24/. per i 

acre (barring a fraction) .....f' I i 8 

Next 
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Next let us compare the proprietor's fornler. profit^ sup- 
posing him to have occupied the tithes, and that which 
he will probably reap from the $ccupation of the land 
given him in lieu of them, with the result indeed of which 
comparison^ it may be said neither the commissioners of 
enclosure nor the public have any concern; (they have 
only to consider the value to be let), it does not however 
on that account, the less affect the individual. Upon 
making a calculation with a renter of tithes in the county 
(a man of judgment and integrity}, we made a probable 
profit of 2x. 2d, per acre,* by the occupation^ of tithes. 



• Thuf : 
Dr. One acre of tithes gathered. Cr, 

To rent 4 4 By one-tenth of annual pro. «. d. 

Rates 55. in pound on duce of one acre 9 o 

4s. 4//. say on 5«. 13 £ 8. d. 

Gathering x p viz. Fallow 000 

Carting to market 2 bu. Wheat 5^ Co.atjof. 8 50 

at 6d. per Co. 3 o Barley 7 Co.at 15*. 550 

6 xo In 3 years X3 xo o 

s 

Balance^ profit a 2 Per year xo ) 4 xo o 

9 o Tithe 090 



9 o 



N.B. No charge is made for threshings at the straw is not 
valued in the produce. The product and expenses were fixed 
by the gentleman who assisted me in the calculation. The charge 
of IS. per acre gathering is made, that being the annual charge^ 
ji. 6d. being the charge on the two-thirds usually cropt. 

That 18, 6d. per acre on the land cropt, is expended in gather. 
Ing tithes in this county, was thus shewn to me by a tithe-ga. 

thcrer. 



90 
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debiting the account with 4r, 4d. rent, (the average ai 
above stated) this consequently is equal to zoi. le^. on fire 
acres of tithes ; now the probable profit on the occupation 
of , nine- tenths of an acre of land given in the lieu of 
five acres of tithes, debiting it 24*. per acre, (the abovt 
average) rent, (equal to 4s, 4^. former tithes), capnot be 
presumed to prove more than J2s. 'jd. equal to 141. per 
acre, that is, 10 per cent, (in addition to comnion interestji 
on a capital of 7/. per acre. The question then is, whe- 
ther this extra profit by the occupation of the land, is 
sufficient to meet the expenses to which the proprietor 
must be put in buildings which will be necesisary to oc- 
cupy the land ? Another mateiial consideration is, that the 
property in question (lay impropriationsjis granted in gene- 
ral for twenty-one years,thc expenses therefore must be cal- 
culated on that number pf years, or on such part of it as 



thcrer. Suppose ih? extent, crop and fallow, 1000 aprca and 
two-thirds annually cropt (the usual practice) viz. 666 acrci, 
call it 670 acres, the expense of gathering would be 15. 6^. per 
acre, oii these 670 acres, thus : 

Three tithing men, at 5*. each per day o 15 o 

Three carters at ditto o 15 o 

Four pitchers and stacking men, at ditto x o o 
Three waggons and six horses at loj.eaph 



waggon and two horses per day 

Expences per day 
Continues about iz day$ 



Incidentals 

Total 
on 670 acres, is is, 6d» per acre. 




including 
beer,&c. 



nilated 
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the lease may have to run, as the proprietor's interest iit 
it mav then be at an end ; under these circumstances 
vrould it be advisable to lay out any considerable sum ) 
The requisite one is perhaps only the cost of a barn^ 
stable, &c. and a cottage, if it be farmed, ** off hand/* 
otherwise much more. Is it not probable that the fintt 
on renewal would increase in proportion to the money ex<* 
pended in buildings,as well as in proporton to the improve? 
ment made on the land. Suppose the proprietor to let. 
and that his former tithes were 4/. 4^. per acre, he must 
do it at 241. per acre, to have an equivalent, and he must 
also obtain an additional rent, equal to the interest on'ca* 
pital sunk in buildings. Query. What interest should bp 
obtained on money laid out upon estates of this nature ? 
It is to be feared, such as will require a large rent.. It 
appears that the following (as far as' we have compared 
them) are equivalent to each other. ^ 

£. s. if. £. J. rf. 

Land worth to be let 018 6 to a former tithe of o 3 4 

Ditto I 2 2f to ditto o 40 

Ditto I 5 II to ditto 048 

Ditto I 9 7t ^o ditto o 5 4 

Mr. Bunn of Burwell, thinks the present rent of th^ 

great tithes is more than the rent of the allotment would 

be, unless the fen were added ; Mr. Jonath^m Page of 

Ely, Mr. Cooper of Islesham, Mr. Hart of 6 waff ham, 

think directly the contrary ; these gentlemen are all renters 

of great tithes in their respective parishes. Having regard 

then to advantage by giving tithe of arable land for land, 

it may be doubted whether there be any great inducement 

to lay impropriators to go into enclosure, unless allots 

mfnt should be let at a very high rate; but where 

there are pasture and fen^ (as well as arable), place his 

allowance 
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allowance for these to the account, and he may perhaps on 
the whole have a handsome compensation ; of pastoie 
there is generally, lam told, given the lay impropriatDr 
three-fourths of an acre for eight acres of tithes ; of fen, 
three- fourths of an acre for nine acres oftithes^ viz. finr 
great and small tithes are given one«eighth of pasturci 
and one-ninth of fen ; out of these the vicar has one-fourth. 
It should also he remembered that many allotments of 
arable of similar quality to those we have been calcu- 
lating upon, as averaging 24s, per acre, to render an 
equivalent for tithes, have been let since enclosure, from 
^5^*> 30^*9 35^- &c. &c. per acre, whether a sufficient quan- 
tity to give a larger average than 241. may be doubted* 

Mr. Darnton, of Babraham, thinks that laying landi 
into severalty, is preferable to enclosing them by fenceii 
the expenses of which he thinks greater than the advan« 
tage. Mr. C* Pemberton, of Cambridge, has found est- 
tagers much benefited, and their comfort greatly pro- 
moted, by land being let to them ; he has let from three 
to five acres to each, and on rent day they meet him with 
chearfulness and gratitude, their money in their hand. 
This gentleman advises the allotment to the poor under 
an enclosure, to consist of a general common for their 
cows ; a piece of pasture to mow, and a piece of arable, 
thus the cow will be provided for in winter, as well ai 
in sumnoiji^. 

Mr. A. Young writes, (Annals, v.43). •• Cottenham in 
Cambridgeshire has very extensive fens, some thousand 
acres which are constantly under water in winter. Thqr 
have 1500 cows, besides dry stock and horses, they mowi 
sedge, &c. for winter, and hire land at a distance. The 
rights of keeping several cows, (five or six the informant 
thought), lets at 9/. per year, this shews the real valiit 

of 
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of these commons in their present state, yet a surveyor 
would be knocked on the head, that went there with a 
view to enclose." " At Waterbeach are three commons 
of 1500 acres, and at Landbeach 1500 more; they. call 
loudly foi* enclosing, and proposals have been made to the 
rector and Bishop of Ely, but without success. 

Mr. Vancouver writes, *• tljie laying the intermixed 
property together, and in severalty and enclosing, 
appear to be indispensabiy necessary, as previous steps 
to the general improvement of the highland part of the 
county. To this measure, a few have given unqualified 
dissent f but they were flock- masters ; others have con- 
curred under certain limitations ; but the mass of the 
farmers are directly for the measure. Mr. Vancouver 
attributes the disappearance of the rot in the sheep, in 
enclosed parishes in this county, to the effects of enclo- 
sure ; he says the rot has *' desolated the sheep-walks in 
most of the neighbouring parishes, whilst in Cbildersley 
and Knapwell, (both of which are enclosed) not the least 
shadow of the disease- has made its appearance.^ As to 
the effects of enclosure on population, and the condition 
of the poor, 1 found the more general opinion to be, 
that they were favourable to both, and the extracts I have 
made from Mr. A. Young, who appears to have given 
this subject his particular attention, ' warrant this conclu- 
sion. In short this measure has so great a majority in 
its favour, that it may safely be taken for granted it has 
advantages, else how account for its rapid progress under 
the general cry of too large, and the equally general opi- 
nion of unnecessary expenses. There is no doubt were 
the expenses reduced, and expedition in the execution of 
the business secured to the concerned, all objections to en- 
closures would vanish, and the measure would become ge- 
neral. 
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neral. The expenses and delay, notwithstanding they be 
in the end repaid, do not sit easy, not only from their 
i¥eight« but from the idea that they are unnecessary. Lest 
gentlemen, solicitors, commissioners, &c. &c. should ima- 
gine I mean to cast a reflection on them, I beg to dis- 
claim any such intention, I only (as is incumbent on me 
in the execution of this work), faithfully report what I 
heard in the county ; I am no judge of their charges, and 
do not therefore presume to give any opinion on them; 
1 am equally ignorant of the justice of the complaint on 
the score of delay, and therefore do not censure it ; 1 
have greater pleasure in testifying that as a lay impro* 
priator under an enclosure in the county, I have no rca. 
son to join in the complaints I have represented as being 
general in the county on this subject ; on the contrary, 
I have no doubt, but the parish I have alluded to, the 
practice of the solicitor and commissioners, (Messn. 
Pcmbcrton, Dugmore, Stone, and Treslove), was such at 
became gentlemen of their ability and respectability. 



euAr. 
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CHAP. VIL 



lECti I.— TILLAGE* 



Ploughing is dorle on Ught soiU and in tlic fens 
by two, and in some instances in the latter, by three 
horses abreast; on heavy soils (up-Iands) ,by three slnd 
someti tries by four horses at length. When more than two 
horses at length are us^d, a boy is also employed to drive 
them. From three-fourths of an acre to an acre is a day's 
work in the uplands ; and one and a half acre in the fen. 
They plough very fleet ; deep ploughing is reckoned de- 
structive to ** white lands." Lord Hardwicke, however, 
has tried it on them, and found no evil from bringing 
up the gault, (the substratum of these lands). 

Harrowing and rolling Nothing peculiar in the method 
of performing these operations, except that in the fpns 
rolling is often done by the roller being drawn by a boy and 
pushed by a man, expense 6//. per acre ; in harrowing the 
boy generally leads the horses instead of driving them. 
Ridg«s. — The lands for wheat are generally laid on four 
furrow ridges-; for soft corn, on stetches of various sizes, 
generally about two rods, on stiff soils the stetches are- 
** upset," which, says Mr. A. Young, (Annals, v. 4. p, 139), 
*• is the most excellent way pf all others of laying wet 
soils dry, if the furrows are kept free from water.'' A 
singular opinion for a Suffolk farmer : I should add he gave 
it thirty-one years ago, Stetches are said to be upset when 

they 
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they . are considerably higher in the middle of them than 
in the furrows ; this form is for the purpose of surface 
draining, the furrows being intended for conductors of 
the water ; one effect is visfblei that is, too much straw 
on top of stetch, and neither straw nor corn on the sides. 
An opinion prevails that levelling these stetches, (which are 
also called ** high backs,") even after ditching, enclosing 
and draining, would be injurious, as the tops (now a deep 
soil,) would become thin and poor. Mr. Lreworthy's (of 
Hauxton) lands were all " high backs," they arc now level, 
and he found only a temporary injury. The fens areaU 
ways ploughed level. Mr. Wedge, of Wesley- Bottom, 
(on a very light soil), has his stetches contain an acre, 
for the more easily seeing if his men have done a day's 
work. 



SECT. II. — FALtOV^ING> 



Is practised through the county with very few excep* 
tions, which are on what is called (in consequence of 
such exemptions perhaps) «* every year land." The fal- 
low has four earths, viz. at Lady day, Midsummer^ after 
harvest, and seed earth ; harrowing and rolling are mostly 
given after each earth, if the land be cloddy. 

Sir Charles Cotton's steward, (a Suffolk farmer), thinks 
fallows necessary at Madinglay. Although they break up 
whole and hard, they slake and become moulds, upon the 
first rain. Mr. Francis, of Childersley, is of the same 
opinion. His fallows are often h0ed before the first plough- 

ins 
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ing them ; never ploughs any thistles, &c. &c. in ; ploughs 
first time in spring, or so late as May, Mr. Wcdd of 
Trumpington thinks fallow should lay whole all winter, 
even if intended for turnips, and that the first ploughing 
should not be later than May. Dr. Nasmith says, ** fal- 
lows are very sparingly introduced in the Soham hus- 
bandry. I believe on an average not so often as one 
year in six; hence their crops are remarkably foul. The 
soil is- the best in the district, and the husbandry the 
worst/' Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, calls fallowing a ** bar- 
barous system ;" and that the best crops are produced 
where it does not exist ; viz. where the course is beakis," 
wheats and barley, (see Ch^p. on Course of Cr6p- 
ping.) Rev. Mr. Leworthy, of Hauxton, never fallows^' 
and gets better crops than those who do. Mr. Lawton, 
of Wisbech, gives the first ploughing to his fallows before 
Christmas, gives seven or eight earths more, says he cannot 
plough too much, and lays 6n manure about Midsumnier. 
Mr. Edesof Wisbech also, gives the first ploughing imme- 
diately after wheat sowing, and lays his land on the ridge. 
I met many fen farmers who were against fallowing 
their lands, because it made them '^ too light,'* ther^ 
are, however, many who say that objection does not cj!ist. 
Mr. Damton, of Babraham, gives the first earth between 
Michaelmas and Christmas, contrary to the ' usual cus« 
torn of giving it after barley sowing. Many would give 
the first earth in autumn^ were it not for the winter-feed, 
which they would lose by it, and which feed they reckoA 
valuable. Mr. Lane, of Carlton, gives the first earth in 
autumn; upon my observing that the autumn ploughing 
would assist in destroying the black grass they answered; 
*• We don't mind black grass." Np experiment on the 
subject on this chapter. 

Camb.] H S£CT* 
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lECT. III.— COITSSE OF CROPS. 



tsi. In 9fen field. 

The common open-field course is fallow, wheat, Iisf- 
ley ; upon the stronger and more valuable simIs, and where 
pease and beans are cultivated, the following courses are 
observed, (preceded by a fallow, with the exccptiom 
noted). 

At Wichin— Wheat, barley, barley. 

AtSoham — Wheat, barley, beans or pease; or wheat, 
beans, wheat, beans. 

At Ely-* Wheat, barley, beans and pease, barley ; or 
wheat, beans, wheat, beans. 

At Chatteris — Beans, wheat, barley. 

At Waterbech ^ Wheat, beans, barley, or wheat, bar* 

At Stretham > ley with clover,then '' bastard fallow;" 

At Over J or wheat, barley, beans, wheat. 

At Littleport — Wheat, barley, beans, barley or wheat, 
beans, barley. 

At Mepal — Wheat, barley, beans. 

Mr. Young (in his Annals) confirms my notes on l)ie 
cropping of the above parishes, and reports the fbllowiiw. 

** At Fulbume — Wheat, beans, or pease. 

^' Two or three miles south of Ely — Wheats beans, 
barley." 

Eversden and Kingston — Wheat or barley, then oats or 
beans. Again, barley, grasses, mown ist year, fed 2d year, 
then wheat. 

At Upwell, &c.-pFlax, wheat, hemp, wheat. 

At 



-^^^^**"^^* V Beans, wheat, barley, , bariey, somtf 
At Witcham I potatoes instead of barley or beans. 
At Haddenhatn J . 

Foreign as these courses are to every idea of modem 
farming, and clearly as they carry their own condemna^ 
tion with them by their products, there are numbers of 
farmers who still retain the opinion that the lands will not 
In future be made more productive by the introduction 
of turnips and seeds ; in spite of this opinion, however, 
rents are advancing^ so as to warrant the conclusion that 
the hirers expect much greater produce by some process 
or other $ and that merely laying each one's occupation to- 
gether will obtain it^ is hot easily to be believed. Under 
the field*system it is almost universally allowed the lands 
are impoverishing ; Mr. Wedd, of Trumpington, never* 
theless is of opinion, that the ** present mode of culti-r 
vating the county is very good and suitable to the soil." 
Surely the acreable produce from the present field-system 
warrants a suspicion of its defectiveness. If the adoption 
of tourses of crops in which turnips and artificial grasses 
may be introduced, do not give a greater produce than 
hitherto, a lamentable disappointment will ensue where 
enclosures have taken place. fFhat course of cropping 
should be adopted, the skilful will soon discover ; that it 
should nvt be the modern and improved one of Suffolk^ 
(called the Norfolk husbandi^y) I found some Cambridge- 
shire farmers of opinion. To give two instances. 1 ac-* 
, companied one over the lands of three as niodern farmers 
as any in Suffolk, and of as high repute ; he was told t^eir 
systemi: and the expected produce from the crops he was 
shewn ; he appeared to think they dealt in the marvel- 
lous, and returned home with as high an opinion of his 
own husbandry (the coiamon field) as . with theirs. The 
farm of this gentleman (well, managed, admitting the 

H % system 
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system good) afibrded a striking proof tfa«l smne dtkct 
existed in his plan of cropping ; for, with an appeaiance 
of com crops when I saw them (in the grass) that wonld 
canse a Sufiblk farmer to expect lo Co. per . acre of 
wheat, he expected, he told me, (and he was m deigymaii) 
little more than half that quantity. Another Cambridge* 
shire gentleman, (a land valuer, &c. &c.) was lately in 
the centre of Suffolk, and pronounced a man who is there 
esteemed a remarkably good farmer, a very bad one ; 
such is the force of prejudice or attachment to praccicei 
af early life. 

lu encload uplands^ and uplands in srueroJiy. 
The Norfolk 8ystem(turnips, barley, clover, wheat,) is prac* 
tised on many of the turnip soils of the newly enclosed 
lands, and on those newly laid into severalty, and with 
great success, from the abundant crops of artificial graves 
(chiefly red and white clover, and trefoil). These plants are 
largely cultivated since enclosing, though not always in 
the Norfolk routine, and have justified the ezpectatioos 
entertained of them. I met, however, a few instances of 
the open field course having been retained since encloriiq[« 
The Rev. T. Brown, of Connington, though he has va- 
ried a little from it in his practice, believes no other can 
be adopted which will grow more corn ; his field coofse 
was I St, fallow ; 2d, wheat or barley; 3d, oats or beam* 
This gentleman does not look upon clover as any acqui- 
sition on the new enclosures (soils similar to his) ; he grows, 
indeed, a little for sheep feed. His course rince encloring; 
istt fallow ; ad, wheat ; jd^ tares ; 4th, batley ; 5^1, 
beans, (with clover for sheep feed, which muBt be off in 
the following spring, in time for, making the fiillow for) 
6th, wheat. Mr. Brown thinks clover, beggars lands, and 
encourages twitch. I found others in the county of the 
same opinion. If it stand for two years, (as it often doei) 

it 
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it then goes off, slnd. is succeeded by twitch ; ^bot if it stafKl 
for one ye^r it will prevent twitch. 

Mr. Wedge, of Westley, whose lands arc iaseveralty, 
crops thus: turnips, barley with seeds (fed and white chK* 
ver, and trefoil) for two years, wheat, barley or pease^ 
or tares, fed by folding a piece at a time, then iidieat ; 
his first course after paring and burning his heath, U 
wheat, turnips, layer without a crop, to continue, the 
seeds,red clover, Dutch clover,trefoil,and hay-seeds ; mowty 
apart the first year, and feeds a part by folding a piece at m 
time ; intends the next year it should stand till the seeds 
will shed,then to feed it with sheep. Sows his layer just be* 
fore barley sowing, but recommends after that time, as 
there is danger of frost in the former season. Mr. Wedge 
has also had the following course. ^* Pare and burn, 
wheat, turnips, bavley and seeds two years, wheats turnips, 
barley; and this course he contends is the b^tof all, and 
founds hjs opinion on experiment and observation ; he has 
remarked that the ashes work much greater improvement 
when they lie spread for some tirbe before ploughing in. 
In his wheat crop this year there are three preparations ; 
first, pared a)1d burnt in the spring 1799, and the a^es 
left spread and exposed to the weather till wheat sowing ; 
second, pared and burnt late, and the ashes left in heaps 
till wheat sowing, and spread before the plough ; third, 
pared and left so from the season preventing burning. The 
crop varies greatly, the best by far is .No. i, the next 
best No. 2 ; and No. 3, is in compari^n so inferior as to 
shew the immense consequence of burning. Hence he 
concludes it is milch better to leave the ashes much 
longer than can be done if turnips be the first crop, but 
he further remarks that the turnips after the wheat are much 
superior to what they are on one earth after burning, wlitch 
he attributes not only to the ashes being turned in too 

soon. 
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soon, but to a deficiency of tilbge for that root { and aa 
a great crop of turnips is of much consequence, whatever 
the system, he thinks that the means of securing one, 
ought in the first instance to be attended to/' (Annals, voL 
40* A. Y.) The more general practice in Mr. Wcdge^ 
neighbourhood, on the late sheep walks, is, pare and borii^ 
and take as much corn, and as quickly as possible. 

In Carlton— (Rev. Mr, Lane), turnips, barley, tares^ bar- 
ley, 6r pare^ and burn — turnips, barley, barley. NiB. Se* 
cond barley good ; or, tares cut or fed, turnips, biarley, clor 
ver, wheat. Mr. Lane finds clover more certain after the 
second barley, than after the first, 

Coton — Mr. Casbome, tares, wheat, tares, barley, clOf 
ver, wheat ; if clover fail, substitutes beans or pease. 

At ^Elm — Flax, turnips, (same year) or cole fed, oats, 
wheat ; or flax or oats, if flax then turnips or cole fed \ 
oats, wheat, ct>le-seed, beans, hemp, or oats. 

Leverington and Parsondrove*— Oats on flag-oats, wheat, 
cole fed. 

Outwell — Hemp, hemp, flax, turnips, oats or hem{> ; or 
hemp, hemp, flax, wheat, hemp, oats or barley. 

Wisbech — Flax, wheat, beans, oats or wheat, (Mr. 
Lawton). 
Wimpole-— ist, cole fed, barley, clover, wheat. 
2d, Fallow, ditto, ditto, ditto. 
3rd, ditto, ditto, beans, ditto or turnips.' 
4th, Tares fed, wheat, barley, fallow. 
5th, Cole, barley, pease, fallow. 
6th, Crop and fallow. 
7th, Cabbages, tares fed, cole, oats, beans^^ 

wheat. 
8th, Crop and layer. 
Whaddon— Beans, fallow, barley, beans, wheat and 

layer. 

<* Mr. Beaumont'ii 
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<' Mr. Beaumont crops aIso» fallow, barley, clover^ 
vheat, sowing seeds on half the barley, by which these . 
courses divide the farm. If the seeds fall, winter tares, 
spring tares, then fallow for wheat." (A. Y. Annals,} 
Long-Stow.—" Dr. Thompson's courses ; fallow, wheat, 
beans, barley layer two years. Oats or fallow, wheat, clo- 
ver, wheat, beans, barley layer two years." Oats (A* Y. 
Annals.) I could not procure the result of these courses, 
Dr. T.'having left the parish ; his example has not been 
followed. 

Chippenham — •* Four, five, or six shifts ; four turnips, 
barley, clover, wheat, five add barley, &c. six ^dd barley, 
&c. but the clover mixed with seeds and laying two years." 
(A. Y. Annals.) 

Little Wilbraham — ^Turnips, barley, clover, wheat. 
Weston Covillc, same as Little Wilbraham, adding tre- 
foil with the clover. Some here retain field course. 

Abington Pigotsand Guilden^Morden, — Same as before 
enclosure,viz. ist, fallow ; 2d wheat ; 3rd, oats or barley; 
or 1st, fallow; 2d, barley ; 3rd, pease or beans. Mr. A. 
Y. observes, " this is an extraordinary fact." (Annals.) 

Babraham — Colonel Adeane, on lands esteemed foul ; ist, 
tares fed by sheep ; 2d, turnips fed by sheep also ; 3d, 
barley and layer ; or ist,pease (on layer) 2d,tares fed ; 3d, 
turnips fed also; 4th, barley and layer. Mr.Darnton, of this 
parish; ist turnips ; 269 barley ; 3rd, clover and trefoil ; 
4th, wheat or pease ; if wheat, then tares, for crop, if 
pease, then wheat; Mr. Phipps, (at Bourn-Bridge) ist, 
tares fed ; 2d, turnips or cole fed ; 3d, barley and seeds ; 
4th, wheat; or, ist, turnips ; 2d, barley ; 3d, seeds; 4th, 
wheat or pease ; 5th, tares for feed ; 6tb, turnips, N.B, 
Sows the pease every ^hird furrow* 

Childenley, <^ • Mr. Francis ; ist, fallow or cole fipd ; 
»d, barley; 3d, tares ; 4th, wheat ; or, ist, fallow ; 2d, 
wbeat and clover ; feed clover in Spring after the wheat 
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IS ofiy and sow oats on one earth ; success great. Ag^a 
fallow, barley, clover, wheat or fallow, barley, fallow, 
wheat ; does riot repeat clover ofcener than on?e' in eight 
years. His cropping after burning ; is, ist, cole fed ; 2d, 
barley ; 3d, rye ; 4th, oats and clover ; 5th, wheat or 
cole, barley layer. Rev. Mr. Leworthy ; ist, cole for 
crop; 2d, barley; 3d, wheat; 4tb, tares; 5th^ tares or 
clover ; if tares feed them, then wheat. Sufficient time 
has not elapsed since enclosing many of the parishes, to 
ascertain the advantage of the newly adopted courses, but 
no doubt is entertained by the generality of persons, of 
their superiority over the old field ones. 

In fins. 
The perfection of fen husbandry is to be seen at Thor* 
ney, under the direction of Mr. Wing, whose management 
is ^ superior, that it is to be laijiented his jurisdiction 
as superintendant of draining and embanking, does not 
extend over the whole level of the fens. His cropping pro* 
cess is ; '' pare and burn, and spread the ashes immedi* 
ately ; ist, crop, cole fed by sheep ; 2d, oats ; 3d, oats or 
wheat ; with either, layer for as long time as it remains 
good. The layer ray grass two bushels, white clover ei^t 
or ten lbs., and on lands not liable to be flooded in 
winter, one sack of hay^seeds, six or seven lbs. of rib- 
grass, seven to ten lbs. of white clover, a small quantity 
of ray-grass ; on the latter lands, the seeds are sown on the 
wheat/' 

Occasional variations* 

xst, Sow red clover with first or second crop, feed it, 
or nK>w, sow wheat in autumn. 

2nd, When the wire- worm is suspected, sow cole-seed 
two first years, which is an admirable practice, and tends 
more to destroy that insect than any other known by Mn 
Wing. 

3»* 
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3rcl, Lay down with cole seed the year after the second 
crop of corn, sowing the lay -grass and hay-seeds with 
the cole, feeding it in the winter, and sowing the white 
clover in the spring,: this method has been found to an- 
swer extremely well. 

4thly, Lay down without a crop of corn, this esteemed 
a good plan. 

^thly. Sow one bushel of ray-grass, with first crop of 
corn, for sheep feed in winter, it causes the land to plough 
stiff, and makes it more adhesive. 

Mr. Wing writes as follows to the Board of Agri« 
culture. 

" On the convertible system in the management of fen 
lands." 

•' The following observations on the convertible sys- 
tem of management of fen lands^ which with the greatest 
deference are submitted to the honourable Board, are 
founded on an attention to facts, and the experience with 
which a situation of most honourable trust and confidence 
wherein the writer has been long placed, has furnished 
him, aided by authentic documents, and the information 
of his immediate predecessor, comprising the result of 
attentive observations for at least half a century. The 
district which has been the object of their care, contains 
about forty thousand acres, the whole of which may be 
called fen land-; there are intermixtures of high and 
permanent pasture, but at least thirty thousand acres may 
be deemed convertible land. Of the whole forty thou- 
sand acres, about one half has more particularly engaged 
the writer's notice, though with the whole, and with the 
interests of individuals throughout the whole, he has 
from time to time been acquainted and connected. It 
is about thirty years since a system for the management 
i»f this discription of land was first introduced, before 

which 
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wbich there was not znj that cotild be called such ; a 
strong prejudice against the plough under any management 
prevailed amongst the great proprietors ; and the general 
practice of those who were unrestrained, was to crop the 
lands as long as it would produce any thing, then to let it 
be overrun with twitch (or couch) grass, to which all fen 
land is prone ; and after it had rested a few years to 
break it up again, paring and burning it without care 
or discretion. The use of grass seeds was then so little 
known, that on their introduction on the estal>lbhment 
of the system before mentioned, and^for seme time after» 
they were the ridicule of the old fen-farmers, nodiing in 
their opinion being so desirable for either grass or hay, 
as twitch (the triticum repens}. Their rents, rates, and 
taxes were then low ; their ideas confined, possesnng but 
little, and not being ambitious ; to avoid expense wail 
their chief object. From the fen land not permitted td 
be ploughed, nothing was experienced but poverty and 
disappointment. Twitch and goose grass (or clivers), were 
the general herbage ; the rents were unpaid, the cattle 
unhealthy, the inhabitants few, and the occupiers of the 
land continually changing without property, hope, or ex* 
ertion. These are facts too well known to the writer, 
from his situation, and from such unerring records as he 
has ofEcially become possessed of. But it may be tinne«» 
cessary to descend to particulars, further than to shew 
what was the general state of the fens, previous to the 
introduction of the convertible system, and the nature and 
good effects thereof, in the management of those lands. 
The system is as follows : 

About one-third part of such of the land as is not 
reserved for permanent pasture, is permitted to be ploughed 
in each year, taking into the account both cole and com, 
the remainder i^ kept in a succession of grass and tillagss. 

First 
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First year— Pare and burn for cole j5ced,(the depth ploughed 
for burning being about one ineh and an half;) to be 
fed off with sheep, which will in general fatten six or 
sf^ven to an acre ; hoeing it has of late been introduced 
tp great advantage, but not set out so thin as for turnips. 
The most approved season for sowing cole, is any time 
ijfi the first fourteen days of July, and it should be sowed 
ip the c^vening of the day on w}iich the land is ploujghed^ 
in which case it hardly ever fails to grow. Unremitting 
attention should be paid during the tim^ of burning, and 
the ashes spread as soon as made. From neglect alone 
proceeds the land taking fire, which has furnished objec^o 
tions to the process, bpt it may always be prevented bjr 
proper care. Second year — Oats, for whicb^they usuallf 
plough about three inches and a half deep. Third year 
-T-Oats, barley, or wheats (ploughing about one inch deeper 
than before), with which it is laid with grass seeds for 
five, sis^i or seven years, . the longer the better ; the qua- 
lity of the corn being always found to be superior in 
proportion to the length of time the land has been in 
grass* Bpans, turnips, &c. have all been tried, but hav€ 
DOt been found to answer. Produce of oats, from six to 
seven qus^rters an acre, weighing nijiestonea sack of four 
bushels, or thirty-three pounds each busheh Wheat, 
from thr^e. to four quarters, but of which little compa- 
ratively speaking, is sown, weight, sixteen stone a sack, 
or fifty-six poynds a bushel. The broad cast is the 
prevailing husbandry ; dibbling wheat is sometimes prac* 
f ised but not so generally as might be wished on account 
of the saving in seed ; in other respects it does not yet 
appear here to have any advantage over the former mode, 
the expanses attending it being more ; and from obser- 
vation and comparison on the produce at harvest, not 
sregter thap fropa that ^own and managed in the ordinary 

way. 
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way. If an objection should arise to taking two crops of 
corn successively after cole, it may be observed that fen 
land will not bear much stirring. A fallow, by exposing 
the soil to the sun and air pulverizes it, and destroys 
that compactness so necessary to fen ploughed land, and 
to obtain beneficial cole, on a fallow, you must manure; 
this tends to lighten the soil, to encourage weeds, and to 
cause the succeeding crop to be too luxuriant and too 
abundant in flag or leaf : of course the grain will be thin 
and light, and the grass seeds which are usually sown 
with that crop (the second) will be choaked and smo- 
thered, and by this method the grass land would be de. 
prived of its full quantity of manure, where it might be 
employed to nuch more advantage. Nothing lightens fen 
land more than frost, nor is more injurious thereto, amd 
to wheat sown thereon. In the spring after a long frost 
it is customary to trample wheat with men, as closely 
as possible, the expense of it is about 4/. an acre, and 
it is found to be of great utility. The grass seeds usually 
sown on the inferior or low fen lands, are rye-grass, 
and white clover, two bushels of the former with eight 
or ten pounds of the latter on an acre ; on the higher, or 
such as are not liable to be flooded in the winter, of 
high land or good meadow hay-seeds, one sack, rib grass 
or narrow leaved plantain six or seven pounds ; white 
clover from seven to ten pounds ; a small quantity of rye- 
grass; all which the tenants themselves provide, and 
indeed no expense is spared by them, in this part of their 
business. On land of the latter description, a wheat crop 
is thought to be the most favourable for the growth of 
the grass seeds, the land so laid down is fed the first 
year with sheep, the second it is manured ; but if mown, 
not till after the grass is cut ; it is then occasionally fsd 
and mown until it is again taken up, and undergoes the 

course 
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course before mentioned » of paring and burning for 
&ic,' for sheep feed, taking two crops of corn in the years 
immediately following, &c. &c. On some of the high land 
parts, red clorer is sometimes sown with the first and se- 
cond crop, and cither fed or mown the next summer, and 
wheat sown in the autumn. Some, when the- wire- worm 
is suspected, sow cole-seed the two first years after break* 
iiig it up, which is an admirable practice, and tends more 
to the destructfon of that noxious insect than any other 
that has come within the writer^s knowledge ; others lay ' 
their land down with the cole-seed the year after the se* 
cond crop of corn, sowing their rye-grass and hay>8^S' 
with the cole, sheep feeding it in winter, and sowing the 
white clover the next spring, a method which is found 
to answer extremely well ; and some without a crop of 
corn, which is esteemed the best mode for the seeds of 
any. It is frequent too to sow rye-grass, about a bushel 
an acre,) with the first crop of corn, for sheep feed in 
winter ; which causes the land to plough stiff, making it 
more adhesive ; ,but these are only occasional variations 
of the general system. Experience shews, and the writer 
has with very great satisfaction convinced himself thereof, 
that on every time of taking up and burning the land, the 
quality of cole for feeding sheep is not deteriorated, but is 
as good as that obtained at a former period, and that fiom 
very old land, unhealthy, and apt to kill the sheep put 
upon it ; it is also worthy of observation, that by no other 
means hitherto used, can cole of equal quality, or even 
that will fatten sheep, be procured on fen land ; which 
%eing the foundation for all the ensuing succession for 
Crop and grass, the necessity for obtaining good^ may e»- 
laily be Conceived : indeed the so doing is the grand de- 
sideratum in fen-farining. Such is the present convertible 
Myle in the management of fen lands, no part of which 

appears 
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appears defective, it is attended with no diffictilfy in iti 
execution, may be continued for ever, and the land kept 
In a Constant state of fertility^ requiring no other maniM 
than that, irhich it is in itself from time to time capable 
ef producing. The good effects of it are, that the mttt 
have been progressively more than doubled, and that such 
an increase of population, prosperity^ the various kiodt 
of cattle, wool, and of animal and vegetable food has mm 
sen, as to give to the country where it is established, which 
before was depressed far beyond its due level » a degree of 
importance and respectability, which few of the like ex^ 
tentf exceed, or perhaps equal.'* 
To compare Mr. Wing's practice with that of others, 
1st, On lands of the first quality, as stated by Mr; 
Vancouver ; pare and burn, Cole for sheep feed, oats^ 
wheat, oats, wheat, cole, seeded and layer, sometimes the 
layer omitted, then oats, layer, 

2nd, Lands of the seeond quality, by Mr, V. also : 
Pare and burn, cole, oats, oats, wheat, cole fed, oats 
and layer. Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, gives the following 
as the more general cropping of the fens. Pare and bum, 
cole, fed or crop; more generally the former; oats or 
wheat, oats or Wheat again, for fdur, five, or six years suc- 
cessively, then layer for three to six years. 

Mr. Scott writes as follows to the Board of Agriculrufe 
on the management of fens : *< To convert coarse feii% 
moist moors, aquatic mosses, and very rough low grass 
lands into tillage ; and afterwards into fine, rich perma* 
nent pasture ; such lands should be ploughed, burnt, sown 
^ith cole seed or some other ameliorating crop, and a crop or 
two of grain, and artificial seeds, having been previously 
well drained. ^ All low lands that are intended to be 
burned, should be ploughed in May^ or at least as early 

to 
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In tlie year, as the surface is sufficiently dry to bear the 
horses to draw the plough ^ because such lands give a 
much better opportunity for their being burnt and sown 
with cole-seed when ploughed early in the year, than 
when they are ploughed late in the summer* But in 
wet seasons, sooner than miss a crop, fen farmers some- 
times plough for col €• seed, as late as the middle of June^ 
or ,even the begmning of July. With respect to the thick* 
ness of the furrows designed for burning, they should al- 
ways be ploughed as thin as they can, without balking 
any part of the land ; and they are sometimes plov^h* 
jcd, where the surface is even, and the sward tender 
as thin as one inch, or an inch and a half in thickness ; 
but if the surface is very rough, uneven, and tough, the 
surface in general must be ploughed much thicker, or 
the plough will mis's more than half the surface* How- 
ever, the rougher, coarser, and more impregnated the sur- 
face is with the roots of rushes, reeds, and aquatic rub- 
bish, the less injury the land will receive, from the 
furrows being ploughed . thick ; but where the land is toe 
,soft for horses of oxen to walk upon, or the surface too 
^ough for the plough ; such bogs should be pared with 
a turf spade, or rather with an instrument made on pur- 
pose. Respecting burning, as soon as the sods are suffi- 
ciently dry, the furrow^ or parings should be placed in 
heaps. In fens, the labourers or servants make the heaps 
for bufning commonly about two feet, or two feet and a 
half broad, and about twenty inches or two feet high ; 
And the instrument they are mostly made with is a strong 
hay fork. As many balks or spots will unavoidably be 
snissed by the plough, especially where the surface of the 
land is very uneven, some heaps should always be placed 
fin such patches, and the sward there will be burned, as 

well 
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well a» that which was ploughed. * In the fens, gome 6r- 
mers have introduced a cheap instrument drawn by a hotftf 
to heap furrows for burning. After the heaps are made 
and are spfHciently dry for burning, the persons who set 
fire to them generally begin in the evening, for such fires 
burn best in the night, and they always begin to fife 
those, heaps first that are on that side of the land that is 
farthest from the wind, because the wind then "wafts the 
smoke from them ; for if they were to begin to bum on 
the windward side they would be almost smothered widi 
clouds of smoke. And as soon as one row of heaps is 
on fire, the persons who manage the burning, carry fire 
with their forks from those heaps that are burning, and 
set the next row on fire,, and so on, till all the heaps ^re 
in a general blaze. In dry weather the heaps burn very 
furiously) the fire soon consumes the vegetable furrows, 
pernicious aquatic seeds, and many injurious insects ; it 
provides also a plenty of the richest ashes to manure the 
land; which when spread over the surface seldom fails 
to produce an extremely luxuriant crop of cole-seed, 
which smothers such weeds and seeds as had escaped the 
burning. As this prodigious bulky crop is always eaten on 
the ground, it amazingly enriches the lands, and leaves 
it in a fertile state, for a crop or two of grain and ar« 
tificial seeds. If such surface should again, through sudi 
a breach of banks, or mismanagement, acquire a sour 
sward, it may be burned again with care, not only with* 
out any injury, but with greater advantage. There is fen 
land in the parish of Chatteris, that has been ploug^ied 
and burned several times, that lets this spring at three 
guineas per acre, a plain proof that ploughing and burn- 
ing a few times, with good management does mH 
injure the land. And many other specimens might be 
pointed out in the fens, where the land has been really 

improved 
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fanpmed - by being ploughed auid biltnt leveral timea ; 
but where fauid has been ploughed and burnt firom time 
almost inimeinorifti, and the tenants have ploughed thi 
furrow deep, and frequently permitted the fire to bum 
'the moor much lower than the land was ploughed, and 
hafe repeated, such burnings veiy often, there are instan^ 
ces where the surface is lowered, and the land greatly 
injured by such barbarous burnings ; neverthele^, it is 
not burning in a proper manner that injures rough, sour^ 
aqnatic swards, but burning them too frequently and too 
deeply; for burning rough fens, aquatic moors and bogs 
once or twice in a proper manner, is certainly the most 
excellent mode of bringing such rough surfiices and moqiy 
awards into cultivation. The heaps of ashes should al- 
ways be spread about the land immediately, because if 
the weather be. hot and dry, and the ashes not speedily 
spread) the fiie often burns too deeply under the heap»bot* 
toms, and materially injures the land. The instrument 
used in the fens to spread the ashes about the land, is a 
piece of board about eighteen inches long, and ten or 
twelve inches' broad : the top comers of thb board are 
m little rounded, and the bettom edge >8 thinned, and a 
hole is boared into the board about the middle, and a 
stick about five feet long, and as thick as a small fork^ 
is fastened in the hole. With this simple cheap instrument, 
the ashes are drawn or pushed about the land very expedi- 
tiously. When labourers take the work they have commonly 
about five shillings per acre, for heaping the furrows, 
burning the heaps, and spreading the ashes. Immediately 
after the ashes are spread, the most prudent farmers plough 
the land to turn the ashes under, and prevent them from 
being blown away ; for it is a great loss to have such 
valuable manure as the ashes are, blown into the dikes, 
^AMB.] I ditihcs, 
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diMheSi and drains.* And when the land is diaa plouglitd 
over, and the ashes thus turned under, about Midaummcr 
the fiurmers sow their colt-seed (rape-seed), and rejoioc if 
they are favoured with the appearance or commcnceiiicot 
of rain about the time when the seed is sown. But if 
the cole-seed does not come op well after the titik nav* 
Ing, the farmers sow over again. The fen . fannef* voy 
uniformly sow about half a peck or a gallon of cofe^aeol 
to a statute acre; of late years, some of then eow a 
quarter or half a pound of turnip seed, with the half peck 
of cole-seed on an acre, and it answers very well, espe- 
cially if the cole-seed misses growing. Sometimes in the 
fens and adjacent high land cole-seed is sown on. fmllowsi 
swards, and stubbles, without the land being either burnt 
or manured, and the crops are sometimes, very good. When 
the seed is sown, some formers only draw a light roller 
over the land and cover the seed, but many draw a 
hurdle with bushes under it for the same purpose, and 
others draw a light pair of harrows with bushes under 
them, over the seed, which covers it very properly. Re- 
specting the young cole-seed plants, they very seldom re- 
quire either weeding or hoeing ; a few plants are some- 
times transplanted from thick spots to thin patches. When 
the cole-seed is a hit average crop, an acre will feed 
eight large Lincolnshire sheep, or a greater number of 
smaller sorts. The sheep are commonly put to the cole- 
seed about the nth of October, and have liberty to go 
into the whole field as soon as they are turned in, because 
the sheep commonly eat the grass round the outside of 
the fields, and then the outleaves of the cole-seed, and the 
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See Mr. Wedge's opinion on this point. 
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heart' and stalks of the cole-seed last, '' A iew sheep m a 
^tindred sometimes die of the garget, when neiiTly fat, the 
best remedy fbrwhieb is bleeding; but it is a common 
tnttom in the fens, to slaughter such sheep, as soori as 
ever they are perceived to be affiscted with the disorder. A 
good crop of cole-seed will commonly sell for two guineas 
per acre, to be eateii on the land ; this year an average crop 
sold readily for three guineas per acre. After the sheep 
ha;ve eaten the cole-seed, the stalks are often permitted to 
stand for seed, and will frequently produce twenty.six to 
forty bushels per acre, but where the land is designed to be 
Uid down with artificial seeds for permanent" pastufei' the 
t^ole seed should never be permittedto stand for a crop of seed, 
because such a crop greatly exhausts the land. If the best 
knodes of cultivating this most excellently ameliorating 
crop were adopted on all rough fen lands, rushy m6i>rsy 
Wet knossdi, and rough bogs in the kingdom, it would 
improve the land in a superlative degree, aniazingly en- 
rich the tenants, and provide a much greater supply of 
Mutton and iheat^ at the season of the year when it is inost 
wanted for the great mettopolis, and all the country mar- 
kets also. It is therefore much to be lamented this most 
excelleht crop is not more generally propagated in the 
united kingdonh The fen farmers are certainly backward 
in other branches of agriculture, but in the culture of 
cole-seed, in 'which they have long had the most exten- 
sive practice, they certainly excel most other farmers in the 
kingdom, perhaps in the world. Tbo most common place in 
England fo}* raising this crop is in the fenny counties. 
When the cole-seed has beeA eaten on the ground, espe- 
cially after a fallow, the fine fen moory soil is in a 
most rich fertile state, and never fails to produce a pro- 
digious crop of any grain that is sown upon it. Fen 
jEarmers commonly sow oats (five bushels per acre}, on 

1 a cole- 
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eole-ficed falldw l$ni§ the next after the eole-wed, «nd not 
only obtain a veiy heavy cropi but abundanee of gtain^ 
for the produce is seldom less than eighty-four bushels 
per acre, aad frequently more. About Wisbech and 
Welly h^mp is frequently sown next after coleseed ; and 
the produce is generally forty stone and upwards per aefo, 
but hemp it too exhaustinga crop for any land designed 
to be preserved for permanent pasture* Now that oats 
sell so welly the bulk, of fen farmers sow oats the first 
year after cole-seed." 

I heard of the following courses in fen: 

Jt PFhiiilesea. Pare and burn; ist, colefied, and some- 
times then seeded ; ad^ oats ; 3dy wheat ; 4ib9 wheat of 
barley, and seeds from five to ten years* Another : isti 
cole ; ad| oats ; 3d, wheat and layer, four to eight years. 
On foul land, ist, fallow ; 2d, wheat and layer. 

At Elm. Pare ^d bum; ist, cole fed; ad, oata for 
two or three years; then layer for five or six years. 
Again (Mr. SaflK>ry], pare and bum ; ist, cole fed ; id, 
oats ; 3d, oats or wheat ; 4th, cole ; 5th, oaU aiid layer, 
viz. clover ; 7th, wheat. Again, not pare anil biurn, but 
1st, fallow for cole ; 2d, oats and clovo-^ then wheat. 
Again: pare and burn ; ist, cole fed ; 2d,oats ; 3d> wheat; 
4th, cole; 5th, oats; 6 th, layer, for five years, if good. . 

Chippenham. Pare and burn ; ist, cole or cabbi^gcs for 
sheep ; 2d, oats and layer. 14. B. The cabbages succeeded 
wonderfully, and were very valuable, double the value of 
cole or turnips on land the most adapted to either. , 

■ 

Chatteris. Mr. Fryer on fen worn out ; ist, cole fed^ 
and with the cole grass seeds, feeds the cole in abeiat 
three weeks after sowing, keeps fieeding close all sommc^i 
gets excellent layers thus. Again ist, cole ; 2d, .oats » 
3d, wheat and layer. N«B« Finds layers often smothercSd 
by the corn. 
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Wisiech. (Mr, Lawton) ; T8t, colefedclds6,^d w!th 
ic harrows in layers The layer will be fie for ^ding 
the May-day in next year* 

' Mr. Edes pare. and bum; ist, cole fed; 2dy jd, 4tfay 
oats; 5th, layer. Again: i9ty turnips; ^, barley ; 3d, 
clover ; 4th) wheat ; with great success.) 

Soham. Mr. Wedd recommends pare and bum ; ist^ 
cpie ; 2d» oats or spriiog wheat ; 2^, ditto and layer. 
Again, 1st, cole fed ; 2d, spring wheat and layer. 

Little fFilbraham. Pare and bum ; ist, cple ; 2d, oats 
or )>arley, or wheat ; 3d, ditto and layer* 

lylr. A. Young, (who has been over every inch of thp 
fens), gives his opinion on the husbandry best suitable 
to them; thusy 

*' The best system for the fens may be thus described. 
Fare anjd bum fgr cole, pare thin as possible with the 
French plough, and sow cole upon the firff cartb» a ^U 
low one ; feed the cole with sheep only, then sqw qats 
twice on one earth each time. Then muck for cole oa 
two earths or three, according to ci^ymstances, feed the 
cole with sheep, then sow oats and {ay down fojp three or 
fqi^r years as the seeds riPinaJn ; sucklhi^ ray and hay 
seeds, then pare and bum for cole. The common prac-: 
tf ce if to lay doif n with tfie second or third crop of oats, 
after the fir^t^ breaking up ; but three ^ifops ace top nduchy 
and exhaust the Und. By laying down with the second 
crop, after the iiirst breaking ppi the land is not brought 
ipto sufficient ' tilth to have Tqtted the root^ of the spon- 
taneous grpwth> wt^ich would be apt to vegetate again, and 
^amage the sowing grasses }n order to 4estroy s^ch ^esds ; 
laying down is postponed till ^ftfjT another crop of cole 
and o^ts, by which means tl^e s^s. will last longer.'* 
Mr. Ypung is siler^t on cole-seed crop^ and on ray-grass 
Hfd$4% two articles of extensive cultivation in the fens ; 

it 
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it may also be ftmarked that the preceding counet of 
cropping do not shew, that *' the common practice is to 
lay down with the second or third crc^ of oatt, after the 
fint breaking up/' as Mr. Young observes ; it appean 
many more crops are often taken. 

Fen layers. 

' , ■■ • 

At Wisbech, Ray-grass one bushel, white clovcf seveq 
lbs. red clover, seven lbs., rib grass five lbs. (N^.B. Rib 
grass is called also lamb's tongue.} It is said water wilt 
not kill white clover, it will red. Another : ray-grass only 
two bushels ; stands for seed and layer, remains four years, 
then burn again. 

At fFisbech. (Mr. Waudby), Ray-grass, one bushel, 
white and red clover, and rib -grass together, twelve lbs, 
disapproves of ray-grass only ; but where it is so sown, 
should be mown first year for seed^ fed second year. If 
stands for seed will not remain above another year, and is 
then sometimes mown again for seed. Mr, Edes. Red 
clover and rib-grass, or ray-grass, only two bushels : when 
it is generally seeded. 

At fVaterbeach. Kay-grass, two bushels. Patch clover, 
seven lbs. 

At Littlepirt* Ray-grass, one bushel, Dutch clover, red 
clover, rib-grass, each four lbs. Another, ray.grass cine 
bushel, Dutch clover and ribgrass, of each half a bushed 

At Chatteris. (Mr. Scott says). ** The fen commons 
after having been ploughed three or four years, are laid 
down with red clover, white clover, (Dutch clover, or 
honey-suckling), trefoil, (or black nonsuch) narrow leaved 
plantain (or rib-grass) of each three lbs. and one bushel 
of clean ray-grass. N.B. two bushels of high land hay- 
seeds are preferred to the one bushel of ray-grass. 



■ At Elm. (Mr. Safory.) Ray-grass one liushel, : vhitf 
flover, ten Ibs.^ ooe or two llw. red clover. 

A *(?A^. (Mr. Wcdd,) Ray-grass, Putch clover, r?4 
clover, trefoil* Mr. A. Young recommends suckling ray 

grass and hay-seeds. 

Thomey. Hay-sceds, rib-grass, red and white clover, 
and ray-gtass. See Mr. Wing'a (of ibis parish} layer, page 
105 and no, 



SECT. IV. — CROPS COMMONLY CULTIVATED. 

Preparation. Tillage in open field ; fallow of four 
earths, after two or three crops, spring f;of q, l^ wf^df 
in severalty, or enclosed, whf rq * sc(;4s haye been intwu 
duced ; whcj^f js g^nepU^ grown after clover, on one 
e^rtb i qtbfsrwisc, a^ in open field, after fallow ; or after 
^ciaps or pease, on one earth. On heath lands, ^heat xa 
pften the first cr0p after breaking up by paring and burn? 
ing on fen. Wheat is sowq oq one earth after two or thret 
crops of oats, and is ppt in in spring as well as in autumn, 
Mr. Le^orthy of Hauxton has had wheat after tares, but 
flid not succeed, though he mucked fpr th^ wheat.* 

Manure. In- uplands, lay on (at seed time and plough 
^t in^, eight to ten loadjs (60 bushels per load), of muck, 
Juvihg beei^ thrown up in yard, or ca^^ried to a hill and 



* Mr. Wedd on fen li^od z\ Soham ; zst, ploughiog andburii> 
iflg ; ad, cqIc fed ; 3d, ipriog wheat. 

* • ■ 
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turned over; this if after a fallow, and Mfnetimes al§o if 
after a crop or layer. Sir Charles Cotton of Madinglayi 
folds for wheat after fallow. Many farmers use oil-dust 
for this crop, eight to ten bushels per acre, at 31. per 
busheli sow it at the time of sowing the, wheat ; is su^ 
posed to last only one crop ; if season prove dry does no 
good even to that, and is thought by many farmers injurious 
to land. N.B., 1000 cake will produce 88 busliels of 
dust. Rev. Mr. Lane of Carlton, folds ^nd top dresses 
all his wheat he can. 

Rev. G. Jennyns, folds his clover land wheat imme- 
diately after sowing it, and gets better crops by that, thaii 
by any other method. 

Mr. Mortlock of Abington practises the sanie. Soot is 
often sown on wheat, it is found to check the wife- worm : 
many farmers believe it an absolute preventative to the 
effects of that insect so destructive in the fen ; about twenty 
bushels per acre are sown. When (in the fens} Ayhdit is' the 
second, or more than that number of crops after burning, 
it is mucked foir. 

Sorts. In uplands red and white, of the (bnner Bar* 
well produces a quality much esteemed and used* not 6s{fj 
in this county, but in itnany others. Of this wheat and 
of the process of getting what is wanted for seed,' the {(.er. 
Mr. Turner, riector of that parish, thus writes to Mr. A. 
Young. *' It is the white' lands which produces the teed 
wheat which is in great request in the north, on account oif 
its becopning ripe much sooner than any other seed that 1^ 
sown, and consequently makes an earlier harvest in a cold 
climate. This 'in^eat bears the highest pribe in the mar^ 
ket, and is threshed as soon as it Is got into thie barns, 
that is, it is only topped out, not threshed to kraw, and 
the sheaves are tied up again, and la^d up for. some time 
before they are threshed again to straw, so that \t is the 
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ripest and best part of the^iaT (irom which the loed is ob- 
Cjuned in the early threalimg. The rea^n whjr this white. 
land ^heat is so beneficial for seed, I humbly think u 
pwing to the ydtpetre with whlph the soil is impregnated 
arising from the white stone underneath it, and wbac has 
congnnptj me in this opinion, is that my "house tt ;buik 
with ]th^ samp intone dug out of the pits^ and> iha wallt 
in damp wea^hpri are always wQtwi.thsaUpetre« and pro^ 
d^ce a great deal of mpisture after fro9t/' i 

Mr. 'Darnton of JBabrahsn(i tried whit«^ wheat but did not- 
si^cceed. 

Mr. Francis of Cbildersley, grows great wheats nd get« 
ten bushels per acr^ more than qf any other sort. Spring 
wheat is grown in great quantities in the fens. M(. WcAd^ 
at Sobanj, bad this year 83 acres of it, this sort succeeds 
generally with the fen farmer. Rev. Mr. Leworthy, of 
^auxton, never chaiiges his seed of any grain ; he always 
sows •* tail" wheat, and never dresses it. ** Mr. Ground, 
of Whittjesea, and his father, for sixty yeai^ together, 
Jxave n^ver ^banged their se^d-wbeat, excrpt from fen to 
vpland| and fj[om upland to fen ; and to- this day have 
been as free from blacks as the crops of any other farmer* 
whose practice varies; the nianagemient and prtidiicei'of Mr. 
G. equal to his wishes/' (A. Y. Annals, 44 ) This plan 
of Mr. G. is almost general in his parisji. Mr. Shep- 
herd, of Chippenham, al^ys sows ordit^ary seed, and hai 
succeeded equal to those who have t|se4 tho best. Mr. 
Fryer, of Chatteris, has had a niost striking qpnt^rmaiion of 
the doctrine of Sir Joseph Banks on tfie s^i^^t of seed 
wheat ; Mr. F. hflid a crop so bad Arpm iQildew that bit; 
workfPfsn would not accept it for the cost g^f threshing 
it, nor would any stodt eat itf he <rt^ th^ ears of this 
wheat )i>to two pieces^ ^nd dibbled a piece in^^i every b<de, 
he had 9 great crop and of exceUqnf ^aalitj; 
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At Burwell they never change their sced-wheata except 
some few who are tempted by price, to sell their owni 
and buy cheaper. 

At SwaflFham (adjoining parish to Burwell/ they ebange 
frequently. 

Preparation tf seed. Mr. Wedd, of Trumpington, dresses 
his wheat in the usual way, preparing the night before 
wanted, enough for the succeeding day's use* Mr. Harl,^ 
of Swaflfham,^ washes in pure water, uses one lb« of salt 
to one bushel of whf^t ; then limes it. 

Mr. Houlton, of Weston Covillc, uses lime after liav- 
ing watered the wheat in Bombay water, never wasihes 
in pure water, never had burnt wheat; is a farmer of 
long experience, 

Mr. Wedge, of Westley Bottom, limes and washes^ bat 
iJocs not salt. 

Mr. Ingle, of Little SwafFham, washes only, never had 
smut for twenty years, 

Mr. Treslove, of Trumpington, thirty gallons of watei^ 
twenty-eight lbs. of salt, boil them an hour, add half a 
lb. of arsenic, boil all together half an hour, steep the 
wheat in this. 

Quantity of seed. On uplands, two bushels ; on fens, three 
bushels per acre. 

At Abington, Mr. Mortlock three bushels. At Hars- 
ton> Rev. Mr. Leworthy sows less seed than his neighboun 
by half, and is sure he gets as good crops as they, and 
gets z^full a plant. Rev. Mr. Lane, of Carlton, prefers 
less seed than the usual quantity. Mr. Damton, of Ba- 
braham, prefers a full seed. Mr. Wedd, at Soham, less 
than two bushels of spring wheat; if early, sows less* 

Mr.Edes, of Wisbech, one bushel, drilled at nine inches. 

Ttnu tf Sowing* Autumn, October and November; 
Spring, March and April. 

Mn 
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- Mr. Wedge, of Westley Bottom, prefers early sowiog, 
bat had repeated proofs of ita superiority, he shewed 
|ne a reiparkable one, where only one day intervenc4 
between the sowing the two adjoining pieces * Rev. Mf. 
I^ane, qf Carlton, is against e^rly sowing wheat, says h^ 
always ^ts m^ch more from late sowing, the later he sows 
the less straw he getSt but the more corn. Mr. Da^ntaiv 
of Babraham^ sows earlier than hts neighbours, and thinks 
he haf an advantage over his neighbours, on an average 
of years. Mr. Wedd, s^t Soham, l^as sown spring wheat 
in Aprij^ and autumn wheat in Deceipber, a^nd has suc« 
ee<»ded ; but prefer^ earlier sowing. 

How put in. On uplands generally broadcast, ploughed 
tn on four-furrow ^idge ; do not wish to have land 
fine at sowing, because it is then apt to bind. Mr. Lewor- 
thy, of Harston, dibbled one bushel per acre of s]jring 
wheaf on an old pasture, on one earth in February ; 
crop twenty-five bushels per acre. Mr. L, prefers dibbling 
wheat on stiff soils, and broadcasting on others. Mr. Edes, 
of Wisbech, has (in fens} dibbled and drilled wheat, but 
prefers the latter ; drills at nine inches. Mr. Damtonof 
Babraham, has dibbled wheat, but did not think the ad* 
vantage sufficient to induce him to repeat the practice ; he 

has also drilled wheat at nine inches ; but does not con* 

» ■ • 
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, * Mr- Wedge writes to the Board of Agriculture on this 
subject. ** I must mention that on the ist day of August^ which 
was the day { began to sow rye, I sowed an acre of wheat, 
which was by far the best of any I had that year ; it was quite 
free from mildew, and I have found by experiment fqr many 
years, that sowing* early and pretty thick is the only way ta 
prevent wheat from mildew." (Com. v. 4). 
' Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, writes, (also to the Board), <<AU 
(oamy soiled grass lands that lie low on a clayey substratum, will 
bring excellent wheat if sown early in the spring, when a bushel 
yrill do as well as two buiheis in autumn." (Com. v» 4}* 
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tinue it, he thinks ft improve^ the sample, but that if 
does not increase the produce. Mr. A. Young writes on 
Mr. Darnton's drilling. ** Mr. Damton has found the 
drill better than broadcast for all coro, when seeds are 
not to be sown, but is clear that it is disadvantageoas if 
clover, &c. &c. arc to be raised ; the last year (1790) lost 
his crop entirely by trusting to it, but draws his conclu* 
sTon not from that experiment only, but ffcmi othcn; 
Wherever he sows seeds of any kind, the corn is broad* 
cast. He is of opinion that if the iRrhoIe farm is under 
drxH, it would require more horses than if under broad* 
cast. His diilled wheat this year is better than bioa«)» 
east in thp i^ame field, but both have lest plant greatly, 
(Annals, v. 18, p. 226). Drilling wheat is practised by Lord 
Hardwicke at Wimpole, when the land can be got in 
order for it, distance nine inches, and supposed to beat 
bfoad-cast. Mr. Philips,of Bourn-Bridge, has drilled wheat 
znd discontinued it, as have many of h\^ neighbours. Why 
Mr. P. ? *' Because we could get nothing frpiyi it/' Mn^ 
Wedge, of Westley Bottom, says <^ drilling will tH>t dp, our 
lands are not good enough ;" and ** the com thus depo* 
sited will ftot shade them enough. Mr. W. approves 
drilling on heavy good lands. Professor Harwood, of 
Barilow, is of the same opinion. Mr. $hf;ph(rc|t of Chip, 
penham prefers the drill to broad cast, and assures me i^ 
beats it. Mr. Waudby of March, drills fen lands with 
wheat, and approves its distance six to nine inches. 

An opinion prevails that drilling white lanrds would 
not answer ; they require too much seed to be deposited 
that way. Rev. Mr. Hicks, of \yilbraham, says that dib? 
bling gives less wheat than brQad-cdttt^ but of better 
quality. 

Culture while grewirtg. Hoeing by the best farmers, but 
far from the general practice, crops are therefore gene- 
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Irally foul» though after complete fallow. Where plaiK 
is too thick 9 rake with a drag, rake such as is used for 
raking stubbles. Mr. Darnton> of Babraham, did not hoe 
his drilled wheat ; his reason is it would have let in the 
drought, and have mode it subject to root-fall. Mr. Edes, 
of Wisbech, band hoes, and horse hoes. Rev. Mt^ L^ 
worthy, of Hauxton, harrows his ifrfieat in May with very 
heavy harrows drawn by four horses, teeth of harrows 
only three inches asunder, and cutting six inches deep, 
succeeds so well, intends continuing the practice ; but 
recommends doing it in March. In fen if much frost, 
during the winter, the wheat is trampled in spring by 
men (three or four) abreast, price 41. per acre. Mr» 
Darnton, of fiabrabam, used to feed his wheat, but is sure 
he suffered by it. 

Harvest, Reaped, and generally by " acre men," viz. 
strangers (mostly Irishmen) who come over in large com- 
panies, and do that work only. Is shocked in the usual 
method. Do not eut early. 

Produce. Five Co. per acre average of county. Mr. 
A. Young, in his " account of average produce of Great 
Britain," states that of wheat in this county, at 23I bush*^ 
els per acre, (Annals, v. 36). Mr. Vancouver statei^pro* 
•duce of high-land of county at 14 bushels ; of fen, ^4^. 
•bushels par acre. I could get no confirmation of cither 
Mr. A. Y.'s or Mr. V.'s reports; it may be suspect^ 
my information is nearest the fact, if it be true, as Af ry 
V. states, that the open-field do not produce so much per 
•acre, by three bushels one peck, as th« enclosed land does, 
4S the former ireadfb exceeds the latter so much. 

Mr. A. Young gives the following produce of wheat. ' 

At Whittlesea, three to four quarters. At Jslcsham, 

15 to 16 Co. At Connington ao to 25 bushels^ At 

Watcrbeacb, 
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Waterbeach five loads, (viz. 25 bushels). Ac ChijppeiU 
bam before the enclosure, 5 Cd. since 6 60. 

At Soham, (Mr. Wedd, 1605), tbteeto fout quaHert. 
(In fen}. 

Stubbles. Generally ploughed in* Some few hauM 
them. 

Mr.Damton> of Babraham^ used t6 do when iit business. 

Disorders. Here as in other counties, the mildew is 
prevalent) and opinions on this subject are not peculiar to 
ihc county. 

Mr. Edes. of Wisbech, thinks drilled wheat as little 
liable to it as broad-cast ; he always cuts early if he tecs 
the mildew. 

Rev. Mr. LeWorthy, of Marston, thinks it proceeds from 
drought in June, succeeded by heavy rains. In 18051 
Mr. A. Young put the following queries on this subject. 

Queries. 

ist. What soils have yielded the crops most affected by 
the mildew ? 

Bd, Have early or late sown crops suflfered most i 

3d, What situations have been most exposed to it) 
high and ventilated ones, or low and sheltered vales i 

4thy Have thin or thickly sown crops escaped the best ; 
and thin or thick from other circumstances, drilUng tks 
ted worm, &c. &c. 

5th, Has the use of old or new se6d been aettende^ 
with any effect ? 

6th, If from your observations you conceive the cames 
to be atmospheric, of what sort ; late frost ; fogs \ severe 
or open winters, &c. &c. 

7tb, Have crops on fallows, or layers escaped the best ? 

8th, Has manuring whether by lime, dung, fold, &c. 
had any effect ? 

9»^ 
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9th, Have you made any observations on the barberry* 
bush as locally a£Fecting wheat i 

loth, Has there been any difierence from the sorts of 
wheat sown, bearded, red, white^spring, &c. ? 

nth, Has early cutting been found useful, and how 

carl; in point of the milk of the grain being coagulated } 

12th, What proportion in your opinion does the late 

crop bear to a common average produce ? With any other 

circumstances you may think applicable to the inquiry. 

Mr. Wedd, of Trumpington, answered these queries ; 
thus. 

To 1st Query. "In general, gravelly soils have been 

most aflccted by mildew. To 2d. I think there cannot 

be a doubt but late sown crops have always in seasons 

subject to mildew, been found the most injured. To 3d. 

The vales of the highlands have been most damaged in such 

years as the last. To 4th. I cainnot decide upon, but 

rather think thick sown crops have escaped the best^ To 

5th. The old seed has proved most productive, but I 

apprehend not on account of its being old wheat, btxt 

being earlier sown. To 7th. In general, layers suffered 

the least by mildew. To 8th. Folded land has been 

most affected by mildew. To 9th. The land near the 

barberry is in general evidently affected by the mildew. 

To loth. I think the bearded wheat was less injured by 

mildew last season than either the white or red wheat, 

but spring wheat the least hurt of any. To nth. Early 

cutting very advantageous when wheat is mildewed. To 

22th. I apprehend not more than two-thirds of a crop; 

Observations by Mr. Wedd. Wheat that was fed off in 

spring by sheep, was more injured by mildew than lands 

not fed. 

Mr. Shepherd^ of Cbippcnharo, answen Mr. Y.'a que- 

; thus, 

isr^ 
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1st. ^ All lod^c or clitalky s^ls tnclotfi^t . ancji «)icK 
tered, having been pasture,, .or sainfoifl lay^ejfs.^ npf liqied 
or majled^ after breaking up were mo$t 9fr<}Q(^9 but the 
late season aflfbrds instances of general mildest, fid> Late 
sown crops suffered nfiost, but in n^any instances t)ie effect 
is general. 3d* All low and sh^Uered* (ji^ut.iA- Oiauiy in- 
stances general. 4th. Tt^n plants .escap(Q<^ V^sti but iqany 
instances as above. See obseryations. ^l). .1 have ^e^rd 
that old seed has escaped in some instances ; but I tried 
several acres drilled in rows, alternately old 9nd new ; 
but found no other difference, excepting that of the new 
vegetating quicker by six or seven days than the old. 6th. 
From my obseryations it does appear, that the <^uscs of 
mildew are various, are chemical and mechanical, any of 
which producing a very sudden, change in the plant,. a 
superabundant fertility^ too rapid vegetation from frequent 
showers and warm weather, either of these causes produce 
diseased luxuriance, and a consequent mildew^ as appeared 
the case in last May, during the frequent rains'; for I 
observed that the wheats iq general never promised a 
more abundant crop, (as far as could be judged by their 
appearance at that time}, but from the beginning of that 
xhowery season, the wheats in general turned pale and 
unhealthy ; very cold weather, heavy fogs^late frosts, may 
by producing that change which their different influence 
jg Gat;;2ble of, produce mildew,^ but more especially aay 
sudden clUJige during impregnation, and after th« grain 
is formed ; by pifventingthat necessary and regular supply 
of nutriment, which the plant cannot receive In a stats 
of obstructed circulation ; it appears certain that the cause 
of mildew may happen during the months of May, June, 
July or August, but that it is not likely to originate in 
'-winter. From severe winters and backward springs it 
frequently happens, that we cannot form an idea of the 

wh( 
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\rheat crop till the middle of May. Perhaps a severe 
winter, and backward spring, succeeded by a rapid vege- 
tation, subject to be checked by the changes of this un- 
certain climate, may occasion mildew. Nor does it fre- 
quently occur that open winters produce mildew. 7th. 
In different places the effect is quite the reverse; but 
altogether I think the wheats on layers the best. 8th* 
I have long considered that the barberry bush is certain 
as to injuring wheat planted near it, but that the injury 
it sometimes produces is not simple, but compounded with 
other causes. I never saw a single instance of wheat 
growing near a barberry bush, not being injured more or 
less. 1 have seen instances of wheat not being injured 
after the bushes were destroyed, and where the oldest man 
(near 90) had never before seen wheat, but what was 
mildewed. On these lands I left two bushels as an ex* 
periment, the following effect and particulars were fore« 
told by the old man as near as possible ; in a semicircle 
of half an acre or thereabouts, near each bush the wheat 
turned quite black, the straw quite rotten, and not a single 
grain could be found a fortnight before harvest, which 
would vegetate ; in a line across the field also issuing 
out of this semicircle, the wheat was much injured, but 
least furthest from the bush ; the whole of the wheat of 
the field was injured, and weighed only 15 stone per Co. 
(14 lbs. to the stone). In the parish of Moulton, near 
Chippenham (but in Suffolk] Barberry bushes abound, 
near which wheat has hot been sown for many years, the 
occupiers having experienced the certain effects. A si- 
milar instance may be found in Landwade, (in this county 
and near Chippenham also.) In the field of Fordham, 
adjoining Landwade, barberry hedges, never escape mil* 
dew, more or less. It does frequently happen that all 
other corn growing near these hedges^ is also affected. In 
CAMB.J K the 
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the parish of pcttwell (Norfolk) a similar inst9^9i mv 
be found of ^gMiral mildew fjram barberry b4is|i«s« so 
MB. to induce the occupiers not to sow any wheat near theiA 
Mr. Simpson^ of Newton, Su6blk, Mn WorIedg«, of 
Jnglam,^ and Mr. James Slutter, ai his Buvy farm^ havc,9Sf 
cured me of the effects of barberry-bushes in lbs last crop 
nearly similar to what I have stated., i^h. Bevdcsd and 
white wheat have craped the best, the comiiiQn red tni 
spring wheat is most injured. All .my observation nelatf 
to red. iich. Early cuuing produces the best gfaiog, via, 
when the grain begins to harden, but it cequires a loufpur 
time in the field^ or it will not separate from thftiitraw, 
II. Below one-rhalf an average crop. 
Observations by Mr.Shri^rd on the crop harvested 1804. 
istySixteen acres of deep, rich chalky loam, rather lowand 
sheltered, well dunged with good horse dung, drilled early 
in October, at twelve inches, seed three bushels per acrci 
nicely hoed and weeded on the ist of May, shewed a 
prospect of 10 Co. per acre ; on that day fell a heavy rain 
succeeded by following showers, from that time this plant 
changed produce two Co. per acre, very much mildewed. 
2nd, Twenty acres of gravelly loam, high, dry,.and open, 
a two years layer of white and yellow clover, fed with 
sheep each season, and well folded before and after 
sowing, dibbled at eight inches, iirst week in October, two 
bushels per acre, nicely hoed and weeded; the same oh- 
iervations as above, ist May, and a prospect of feveo 
or eight coomb per acre, produced two Co. per acre, very 
much mildewed, as much as the first. 3d. Thirty-fiio 
acres of thin stapled chalky loam, on a sterile, yellow, 
chalk bottom, a clover seed stubble, manured with ten 
bushels of rape dust per acre, drilled in with the whfal 
at eight inches in the second week in October, tbrct 
bushels of seed per acce ; the land high, dry, and open, 

Bieoly 
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fiicely weifcflled, 'libeJ, i(t.'tliti6 Aiuch ttiUdewed^ as the 
two pfecrtihg casei. Prbduee three Co. per 'feiGre>ilnd 14 
lbs. ptlT Co', hfeaviet. ■ At the beginning of hafwst thk 
field extaiMfM a singular appearftnce, for certain* ssnall 
spots looked bright and were not xnil^wed ; this induced 
me to exatnhe the iiobstratuhVy and I found those ^spots 
difiered from the general soil, 2 thick stapled <loan1]^ Sand, 
on a gravelly bottom ; therefore suppose that the diflftn 
ence in the dryness or Innate warmth of the subsoil,- oc* 
casioned the escape from mildew, but when I ascertained 
that the whole of the parish suffered so generally^ that the 
diflfefenc^ of the times of sowing of the vi^rielyof-manuftiL 
treatment of lands, quantities ^f seed; &t. aflbrded no 
criterion by which to form any deti^ive ideas, t know 
not what to think on the subject. I find-how^ef by^thi 
information of others, that the above tircUmstaMto^'wai 
by no means singular. In the adjoihing parish of Snaii< 
well, the mildew was general, excepting 'Only a spot of 
land oP considerable fertility ; a haiel loam, a^ sootfaera 
aspect, chalky bottom, low and rather wet, hot- open ; 
this spot affords gre^t variety in the times of ftOwing, the 
different manures^ in treatment of landipf, in quantity ' of 
seed, &c. fte^ yet all escaped the liiildeW ; the Crop is 
short, only four Co. per acre. Two miles distant fr^m thie 
spot, FordhaiA- fields soil and aspect as slftiitar^asipd^bte/ 
exhibiting all the variety of tiines o^ soWi^,' ivkanuri^, 
qtiantic/ of seed pet aere, treatment of landsf to* be eli*' 
peetod, where there are perhaps fifty diflferenf eecuplers/ 
aod the lands under comnioh-fidld husbandry, al) rhildewed, 
wkh 90 little diSevence as scarcely to be intagineil. Iti 
the adf)o}if^ing pan^ish to this lalte^ (Frekenham) the wheate 
aftf less Mildewed,, on the Ughtest and worsr lands. G& 
two mileiiB ftfrther, tt> HiMiigs^t)! ; quke^ the reverse i^ the^ 
caee, tk^ Wbetfts- atfe worst on the best lands ; tmless the 

K 2 chemical 
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cbemlcat properties of the different iubfttnifnni«^<^ the 
different soild ta ^hich I have atluded are more different 
in their properties than the appearance warrants | ^e be- 
hold qaite the reverse effects from the same probable 
eaoses." (Annals, v. 43). 

Mr. EdeSy of Wisbech, says wheat in fens is apt to 
be very ^'strawy and full of blacks/' The wire- worm 
is a great enemy to wheat in fens, the lands in Landwade 
(similar to Burwell) are particularly subject to the mildew. 
The rich lands round Ely are also very subject to it. 

Gleaning is a general evil in this county, and is un- 
limited, extending to every grain and without any regu- 
lations, the gleaners going amongst the shocks of wheat, 
and following the rakers of soft corn so closely, and in 
so disorderly a manner, as to cause perpetual dispute and 
complaint. Dr^ Nesmith,ofLeverington,thus expresses him- 
self op this. subject. " Qucrc. Would it not be worthy the 
attention of the Board to consider how the custom of 
gleaning might be so regulated, as to protect the pro- 
perty of the farmer, and to secure to the poor Chat por* 
tion of. the ^rain which is necessarily left on the ground ? 
A short act giving the magistrate a summary jurisdiction, 
^d prohibiting the poor to glean till the land was cleared, 
ynder a penalty of lox. or one month's imprisonm^tf 
and prohibiting the farmer to turn any stock on the ground 
fox . days after it is cleared, under a penalty of 5/. to be 
levied by distress, would I think answer the pqrpose. The 
depredations committed by the gleaners are vity ,great» 
^nd the undefined right which the poor claim of gleaning, 
afnongst the sheaves, and even amongst the gSivels be- 
fore tied up, (for I have known even this insisted on}i 
is a source of perpetual disputes and dissentions. Such 
an act must be localj because custom varies,, but I believe 
ihrottghoat the opcn-ficlds of this county^ the eustom of 
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gleaning sill grains js ukiiform. . {t vquU . ;sUso , be ocpe- 
^itnt . to restrain the right to the sesidant s poorr of •ach 
parish; for the want^of such a regulation, the wh^t , crop 
is almost always cut too late, and .carried too.quicUjr 
after being cut* because the fariper dares not trust 
it in the field/ while, the poor are. perpetually amoog^ the 
sheaves." 
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Preparation. Tillage, in open. fields ; barley suc- 
ceeds wheat, two . earths are giveni the first before 
Christmas, laying the land unto the stetch ; the second, the 
seed earth, and seed ploughed in on heavy, and harrpwed in 
on light soils. On lands in severalty and suitable to 
turnips, barley follows them with seeds; three or four 
garths are given ; the first before winter ; by some, but by 
the majority not till spring. Where ttirnips are not 
grown, the preceding crop is usually pease, tares, or beans, 
and two or three earths are given. 

Mr. Wedge of Westley Bottom has giyen the following 
preparation for this grain, and reported thenii to Mr. A. 
Young, who thus relates them. 

'* Thirty-two acres of land, the soil a good barley loam, 
deep, on a chalk bottom, worth i6/. per acre, were thrown 
into eleven dlvisions^. 

Mo. ij Spring tares, mown for soiling. 

Mo. 2, Spring tares, moxvn for hay. 

Mo*3» Spring taresj seededi produce five Co. per acre. 

No. 4, 
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No. 4, Sumnner fellow, fouf'^trths. ' 

No. 5) BfcatiS) broad-cast hand-hoed, but the siBSSOti 
being very dry at the time, the work was- not done well; 
PFodoce six Co. pef acre. 

No. 6, Summek' ftTIow, four earths. . • 

Nt>.^, 'Spring tares' mown for ^sbiUlig: 

No. 8, Winter tares, ditto. ■ ' * ■ 

No. g, Winter taresj seeded. 

No. 10, Clover fed. 

No. II, Clover 'fed and then siieeded, produce six bush- 
els per acre, worth 2oi. per bushel. The tares of No. 
I and No.8, worth 40J. per acre. Two earths were given be* 
fore winter ; except the tares, divisions mown green, which' 
had one ploughing extraordinary, being stirred as soon 
as cut. All sown with barley in 1787, at the same time, 
on one spring earth. 

Result. No. 10, was the best of all. No. 11, was 
the next best. These two clover divisions produced dght 
Co. per acre of barley, and were better than any other 
by two bushels an acre ; Nos« i, 4, 6, 7« 8, equal ; aiid 
the next best to the clover ; no difference between spring 
and winter tares. Np. 2, next. No^.' 3 arid 9 equal, and 
next No. 5. The worst about four Co. per acre. In 
1788, the field was sunimer fallowed. Manure seldom 
any, unless the barley succeeds turnips folded, then it 
bias of course the benefit of that operation. Mr. Mortlock, 
of Abington, folds for barley, whether it succeeds turnlpt 
or not. About Harston, oilcake dust is sometime? ap- 
plied for this crop ; eight to twelve bushels per acre, sown 
with the barley. Sir Charles Cotton, of Madlngley, dungs 
for this crop ten to twelve loads per acre. 

Sort. The common barley is in general use. Mr. 
Monlock of AWngtoa sov^s the barley of ttie Isle of 
Thanet, and thinks it preferable to the ccmimoh^ It is 

earlier* 



earlier. About ^Waffbaro^ a barlqr called Stafibrdshirt 
barley is preferr<d» tl ifr grown at WicMn, (itt this county^} 
is forwarder by nine Or ten days than the barley of this 
county, Mr. Wedge, of Westlcy Bottom/ sows an early 
barley from Shropshire, it domes earlier .into ear, and^ia 
more productive than any barley he knows of. The barley 
of the parish of Cottenham is said to have a strong per- 
fume, but is only the common sort. The Rev. Mr. Le» 
worthy, of Harston, cuts the barley he intends for seed, very 
green^ <find6 it (in. consequence as h6 supposes) vegetates 
quicker^and is more productive. At Burwell and Swa& 
ham seed barley is changed every two years.. 

Quantity .of* sped. Abwt three bushes pet acre, the 
usual quantity* . 

At Wbiitlesca, One Co, ia aowa. Mt^, .Mortlock, of 
Abington» sows one Co. 

Time oC sowings t ,-Miircby till, middle of M^y,^ 
. Hovr.putxiBft Bin>ad cast. gc^eraUy. . Mr. Ihst^tpn, ^ 
fiabraliam# fc^s. drilled barley attnii^ ioiih^t tn^it discfiofi- 
nuedit- Lord Hard wicke at Wimpole, .haa alco^d^ilk^ 
it, ar^d ius: bailiff {a I^orfolk map}, .,pdrefers it to broad 
^ist) distance eight inchea« Mr« Wedge^,^ V^iestley, 3at- 
t3fn» has aUo drilled* barky^ and does ni^t appmve of it on 
hisM>il, .Mr. Sh^herd, of Chififttniiaio, ddUs,./biiri4y m& 
masterly manner^. and is coiivifKcd .of its supeniocity aver 
broad*casty but does not drill whem he .sfMrs seeds.. 

Hatveiv .MownJaihd ttiraedonawaitiu 

X^oducei V Open-field mic Co, |ier acre., ,|jands in seve- 
Tijrty, wliei9 the tOQrsiQ of ,tro]qping may bt cbdseny eight 
Co^ aad^tto metre. 1 fiu A* YoiwgV- Account at ibc 
Pffodttce oT Great BrttaUi^" «^ nine Co. that ctf this 
county. , . . ,.: .,,. , ... 

M«. V#fc<)uyoy#jtaj(^ itiatiiirui Co, mplaodiy. lafena 
seven Co« one bushel. N.B^ Very little barley grown iti 

fens^ 
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fjcns. At Whittlesea somo. is grown instead of ^vliea^ 
and the preparaticn the same as for oats in fens* 



SECT. III. OATS. 

Prepakation. Tillage. In open-field. Oats are not 
often grown, but when they arc, it is after two or three 
crops of corn. 

On lands in severalty. By the . best farmers the same 
preparation, and in the same order as barley, -and seeds 
also sown with them, by others as an extra crop, before 
fallowing. 

On fens. Oats are sown after cole, which cole was 
the first crop after burning ; sometimes two and three 
crops of oats are ^ere taken successively after cole. One 
earth only given. 

Manure. Oats are sometimes mucked lox in fens, when 
the second or more crop after burning. 

Sorts. The common white oat. The potatoe oat has 
been tried, and has not succeeded; it degenerates. There 
are two sorts of white oats, the best called ^' short smalk," 
the worst** long smalls/' 

Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, uses the Poland oat, which Rev. 
Mr. Leworthy, of Harston, thinks the greater iinpovcrisher 
of any, Mr. Edes also sows in fen, seed from clay soil; 
he finds the potatoe oat more productive but of leas weight, 
and that it degenerates more than any odie^. ' The Poland 
oat is sown on the best lands. 

Mr. Edes says all grains are found to degenerate io 
fens. 

Mr. 
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.• Mr. Moitlock, of Abingtofti^ has iatlSb fbtfrfd tlifc pofeitoc 
oat degenerate on his lands.* ' ' :-''M-^ -'^ »* 

Quantity of seed. On uplands ope Co. per acre. On 
fen five bushels. 

At Whittlesea. Six bushels short oats, eight bushels 
long oatSy they sow an additional quantity in fen, on ac- 
count of the wire»\Yorm^ Mr. Mortlock, of Abington, 
sows five bushels, and the poorer the soil the more he 
sows. 

Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, drills in at six rnche§ one Co. 
Mr. Lawton of the same place drills eight pecks, at six 
inches, five pecks at nine inches.t ■■:"'.•. 

Time of sowing. Uplands, March and April ; fen, 
April and May. • ' - . ''• 

How put in. Uplands and fen, broadcast, with a few 
exceptions. 

In fen. At Wisbech, Mr. Edes and Mr. Lawton, drill 
them. 

At March, Mr. Waudby ; distance by these gentlemen 
six to nine inches. 

In uplands. Mr. Shepherd drills them,"and has done 
for many years. Mr. Edes trench-ploughs for oats, it 
first crop after a lay^r, and considers it essential. 

Harvest. In uplands as barley. In fens, reaped and 

tied in sheaves as wheat. 

■ . ■ ■ \ 

♦ Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, says Poland oats are ripe much bc^ 
fore any other, and that a loamy soil lyits ^hem. 

t Mr. Stott recommends 4-5 biishels, Poland dats broad-cast, 
and three bushels drilled, and the poorer the soil, the moire the 
seed, 

Pnoduce. 
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Pit>duce. In uplands, six, eight, to ten Co. per Sicre. 
Mr. A. Young ih his '^ Account of average Produce of 
Great Britain,*' says that of this county is for this crop 
nine Co. one bushel. Mr. Vancouver states it at six 
Co. three bushels, on uplands.' In fens my notes say 
ten to twenty Co. Mr. Vancouver says average 47I 
bushels. 



SECT. IV. RYE. 

Preparation. Tillage. This grain is grown as in 
other counties, on lands not good enough for wheat, to 
which however it is giving way. Rye is generally sown 
on a wheat stubble^ for sheep feed ; on one earth, imme- 
diately after harvest, ploughing in the stubble, and har- 
rowing in the seed. When this grain is intended for a 
crop, the same preparation (a fallow) is given as for 
wheat, on lands in severalty. Mr. Darnton, of Bahraham, 
has grown rye instead of wheat, on lands subject to mil- 
dew. Some rye is grown, on fens about Wisbech, for 
sheep feed. 

Quantity of seei. One and a half to two bUsfaels per 

acre. 

- . " ■ ... ' 

Produce. Four to six Co. per acre. Crop. Worth of 
feed ISO to lOJ. 

Mr. Wedge, of Westley Bottom, has gtowj^ tpn Co* 
per acre. . ^ 
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Preparation. Tillage. In open-field beans generally 
succeed barley or vrheat, and are put in on one earth. In 
uplands in severalty, they are grown often in the same course 
as in open-field, but where clover has been introduced, 
they are often sown where that plant failed, or as a 
substitute to it, when it is wished to avoid its too quick 
repetition. In fens, beans are grown on an oat stubble, 
or the first crop after a layer. Autumn tillage is seldom 
given, even on uplands, for beans ; the reason assigned is, 
that lands ploughed previously to winter, ** pan" more in 
the spring, than those which had laid whole all winter. 

Sort* Ticks, those generally sown. 

Quantity of iseed. It broad cast, one Co* sometimes 
more. 

Time of sowing. Beginning of February to end of 
March. 

How put in. In open-field, broad-cast and ploughed 
in, on ri4ge, gDijnetiihes on stitch. In lands in severally, 
same as in open-field, generally speaking. Dibbling.-*- 
Mr. A. Young gives the following account of dibbling 
beans in 1800, at Long-Stow. "Mr. Moscrop, bailiff to 
#ie Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Long-Stow, dibbled in xSoo, 
four acres of beans ; he ordered three in a hole, but this 
was changed after a time for one in a hole ; throughout 
the drought of that yettr, pilants, where only one in a hole 
was set, were poor and puhy, much inferior to three; 
nor teas this the first tinne that be made the same re^ 
maik. These sticc«ient plants, he observed, attract moit^ 

ture when they gi^tr together, anA assise cacb otiftr. 

Mr. 



'' Mr. Moscrop, (who caine from Twfed-sidie}, has bad 
maay years practice in driliingi iri y^ripus of it3 branchcsi 
and asspred me, (A. Y.)> that all the best farmers have 
found that instead of drilling taking less seed than broad 
cast, it requires rather more, and it is the same with 
dibbling beans," (Annals, v. 42 and 44.} Rev, Mr. Le- 
worthy of Harston has dibbled beans one row on a flag oo 
an old layer, and had great crops. Mr. Lawton, of Wis- 
bech, puts them in every fourth furrow. Mr. Fryer, of 
Chatteris, has put them in (on uplands) every other furrow, 
but did noi succeed better than by broad-cast. I saw 
many which were put in every third furrow. Lord Hard- 
wicke, at Wimpole, drills beans at 20 to aa inches. Mr. 
A. Young speaks of some his lordship had in z8oo, driU 
led on two feet on ridges, and that they were -very fine. 
(Annals, v. 42). 

Culture while growing. In open-fields, generally oolf 
sheep fed ; it is said sheep will not touch a bean, whik 
there is a spire of any thing else to be had ; they keep this 
crop in appearance, in garden neatness; but at .harvest it 
is far otherwise. In lands in severalty hand-hoeing b 
given ; but the crops are here also generally .very fool, 
owing to their being broad*cast and so thick a plant. Mr. 
Lawton, of Wisbech, horse-hoes his beans (put in every 
fourth furrow), but sheep^hoelng is preferred by niqe out 
of ten Cambridgeshire farmers. 

Harvest. Reaped or pulled, by some mown ; all tied 
up in small sheaves, some with their own straw^ some 
with other straw, and by a few with rope-yam. 

Produce. Mr. Vancouver says four Co. one bushel per 
acre. From 10 to 12 Co. are frequently grown.. Mr. 
A. Young, in his '^ Account of average Produce of Great 
Britain," states beans in this county six Co. The straw 
of this cropi esteemed in other counties of great value, 

being 
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being excellent for horses '^nd lean cattlcidf Hhy kind, is in 
no estimation here, and is/applied to littering' yards only. 



S£CT. VI.— FEABE.' 

Preparation. Tillage. In open-field pease are usu* 
ally grown instead of barley or beafts, on one earth. On 
lands in severalty, they are grown after barley, and fre- 
quently on light lands upon a layer. 

Sort. There are no softs peculiar to the county, the 
white, grey, and dun arc common. 

Quantity of seed. About five bushels broad-cast, drilled 
and dibbled, and not more than two to two and a half 
bushels, per acre. 

Time cff sowing. February and March, 

How put in. In open-field, almost universally broad* 
cast. On land in severalty also broad-cast, but some 
are dibbled, and some few drilled. Mr. Mortlock, of 
Abington, puts them in every third furrow, and has found 
them a very uncertain crop, liable to be taken off by the fly, 
&c. Mr. Darnton, of Babraham, has drilled them at nine 
inches. Mr. Shepherd, of Chippenham, also drills them, 
and both speak well of the practice. 

Culture while growing. When broad-cast none, of 
course are very foul, and many I viewed, miserably so, 
not promising a crop sufficient to pay rates and taxes. 
The dibbled crops somewhat better, but not sufficient 
hqeiiig be^owed on them' ; indeed on lands subject to 
Wieds, this ;crop can be kept clean only when drilled at 
wide Intervals, a plan the Qimbridgeshire farmer has not 
yetadoptfid« 

Harvest, 
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Harvest. Taken up by a pease-make, and ^left in small 
heaps, and turned as often as the weather may make it 
necessary. 

Produce. About five Co. per acre, vary from three to 
eight Co. Mr. Vancouver says, four Co. three busheli. 
Mr. A.Yo;ing, in his •* Account oF Produce of Kingdomi" 
says average of pease in this county, five Co. per acre. 



SECT. VII. TARES. 

Thk county is indebted to B. Barker, Esq. of Little 
Swaffham, for the introduction of this valuable plant, the 
culture of which, however, docs not spread equal to its 
merit ; no reason assigned, but it may be presumed the 
partiality for corn in the sack is the real cause. 

Preparation. Tillage. Usually a wheat stubble, plough- 
ed in immediately after harvest, seed harrowed in broad 
cast. Drilling them, which in SuflFolk has been proved 
an excellent plan, is not here practised. 

A spring crop of corn usually succeeds them, and tur- 
nips sometimes follow them in the same year (on ai small 
scale). 

Sort. Common winter and spring tare. 

Quantity of seed. Two bushels per acre. 

Time of sowing. Autumn. August and Septlsmbcrytbe 
former better. Spring, March and April, 

Application. Cut green and given to horses, bcginntif 
those sown in autumn, about the middle of May ; tbert 
are few farmers who have more than t spring zpd an 
autumn sowing instead of two or three ofea«b, for pnM 
viding a succession through the summer* They nraonie- 
times seeded, and produce from three to six Cotr'pcv acfft 

they 
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they are seldom made into hay, as they receive more injury 
from rain than any other grass dof s, . They are very ofteu 
aown for sheep feed, and by some few are made a regular 
5hift, (thus applied) in their course of cropping. Instance, 
Colonel Adeane, .(and formerly Mr. Darnton), and Mr. 
Philips, at Babraham. Horses can no way be kept so 
cheap and so well as on green tares ; and whefre straw is 
plentiful, an immense quantity of valuable muck, may 
during summer be raised by feeding them in a well littered 
yard, the practice of the best farmers in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

N. B. Rev. Mr. Leworthy, of Harston, thinks tares 
great impoverishers of land, even when cut green. I have 
heard the .same observation in Suffolk, from an occupier 
q{ a lightish soil. 



SEfcT. VIII. COLE. 

On uplands. This plant is in some few places grown 
on uplands, where the preparation for it is the same as 
for turnips, and wheat generally succeeds it when it stands 
for a crop, but the great cultivation of cole is in the fens, 
where it is usually the first crop after paring and burning. 

Manure. Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, mucks for cole, when 
hjt does not bum for it. When: a second crop of cole is 
grpwx), it is mucked for out of yard, 12 to 14 loads per 

Qua/tfity of seed. One-fourth to one-half a peck per 

acre. 
Tune of sowing. About Midsummer if for feed, if 

fttf crop, about August. 

How 
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How put in. On one earth if after burning, imtnddi- 
ately after which the ashes are spread ; the seed harrowed 
or bushed in, by some rolled in. Many farnriers spread 
the ashes as soon as burnt, and directly plough them in, and 
give another earth at seed tinne, others spread them as 
soon as burnt, but not plough them in, till seed time. 
There are various opinions on these methods, rlie obser- 
vations on them by individuals of the county, are placed 
in the chapter of Paring and Burning, and I had occa« 
sion to insert some observations on them, when speak- 
ing of cropping t4ie fens. (See Chapter on Course of 
Crops.) 

Culture while growing. If for a crop is set out by 
hoeing, as turnips are, but at less distance. Is seldom 
weeded, but is often transplanted from thick to thin 
places. 

Harvest. When cole stands for a crop,it is reaped carefully 
and laid on a stubble, and threshed in field, being drawn 
on sledges having sail cloth lining, to the place of thresh- 
ing ; plenty of help is employed, only fine weather suiting 
the business, and notwithstanding all possible care, much 
of this crop is lost by shedding. The work is generally 
done by the day. 

Produce. Four to six and seven Co. per acre, some- 
times more. Worth to feed, about 40X. per acre, on ave- 
rage ; but varies from 2oj. to 60s. Improves from six 
to eight sheep about ioj. each. Is of more value than 
turnips ; is improved by that which destroys turnips, i. e. 
frost. — Begin feeding it about Michaelmas. Is given to 
ewes after they have lambed, (will injure them before 
lambing), and to fattening sheep. Mr. Wcdd,jof Trump- 
ington, thinks cole should be fed by hurdling it off, a 
piece at a time, and that it should be given to old sheep. 
Mn Scott, of Chatterisj thinks the sheep should he turned 

into 
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into the whole field of cole at once. Mr. Boyce, of 
Whittlesea> hurdles it off if he gives it to store-sheep, jbut 
tuuis into the whol,e at once, when he givjcs it to fattening 
ones ; for when hurdled off and fed bare, the sheep bite 
so close as to eat the crown of the plant ; which they 
prefer to the leaf, and will not eat the latter afterwards, 
buf pine for the former, and will not in consequence 
get-pn well." When intended for a crop, if fed first, it 
must not be after February. It is apt to gainer sheep while 
they are in young; the usual remedy is bleeding them; 
Aostiarniers, however, do not^ attempt a cure.^ but kill 
them. The cole also af!ects , the lambs before yeaned. 
This cippis the sole dependance of fen-farmers, their 
whole >uccess depends on it, as that of the Norfolk far* 
mers does upon the turnip. 

Disorder. When cole it stands for a crop in feni is 
subject to blight. 



SECT. iX. TURNIPS* 

The cultivation of this plant has hitherto been very 
confined in this county, owing to so great a part of it 
having been in open field, the system of cropping which, 
and the flock masters' right of going over the whole 
fallow.field, precluding it ; the Cambridgeshire fafikien, 
however, appear as sensible of the value of this root as 
the Kbifolk ones, having introduced it into the rotation 
of cropping adopted on new enclosures, on suitable soils, 
where li'ii likely to pirove, ^as might be expected; ii^eat 
acquisition.; one circumstance is indeed to be lamented^ 
namely, ihzi this plant does not succeed oh the best lands 

CAMB.} L of 



of the countyj nitneiy "the white lands," the soil of which if 
very fleer, and the substratum a clunch ; at which when the 
root arrives, the turnip dies ; another objection to turnips on 
this soil, it, that on the least wet they rise very dirty, and 
the land poaches on the tread of sheep, even so as materiallf 
to injure them ; hence did not turnips on such lands go 
off in the manner stated, ihcr coutd not be fed a season 
through, cither on or off them without injury to Stock and 
land, Mr. Wedd, ofTrumpington, says "turrrfps will 
not answer on white lands." Mr. Darnton, of Babrahxin, 
has had his turnips go off when the root comes at the 
substratum of his soil, 2 chalk, and this crop has alwayi 
been a very uncertain one with him, owing to the fly and 
locust. 

Preparation. The usual one of four or five earths-; €at 
preceding crop generally wheat ; fine tilth and garden clean- 
ness are aimed at. The best farmers give ihe first c&nb 
before winter, but it is not the general practice. 

Manure, Fold or muck ; if the tatter, thatoFfarm-yard, 
tea to twdve toads per acre ploughed in at seed time. 
Mr. Shepherd, of Chippenham, manures for them with 
oil- dust drilled in with the seed, about eight bushels per 
acn. Rev. Mr. Lane, of Carlton, cannot get a fine 
tilth aftn/elding, therefore mucks for turnips. Mr. Dam- 
ton, of Babraham, mucks for turnips. Kev. Mr, Lcworthy 
of Hanton, manures for them with mold and lime, 
and says that plan secures a crop. 

Sort. None peculiar to the county ; Mr. Shepherd, of 
Chippenham, has largely cultivated the Swedish turnip, 
and he speaks highly of it. Mr. A. Young, (Annals) 
mentions a fine crop Mr. Shepherd had of this sort in 
1803, and attributes its escaping the fly to manuring and 
folding amply. Rev. Mr. Lewortliy, of Harston, has alss 
grown it, and for seed. Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, is 1 cul- 
tivator of the Swedish turnip, and has found it mon 



ject tb the fly tban any other. Game prefer dtem to mf 
sort. 

Quantity of seed. About a quart an acre* 

Time of sowing. Through June. 
How put in. Broad-cast and harrowed in ; and when muckf^ 
ed for with long muck, are rolled in. Mr. A. Young 
speaks of the Rev. Mr. Lane having in (1799} drilled one 
acre at eighteen inches ; and that it kept 100 she^ three 
weeks and four days ; large Cambridgeshire sheep that 
had been at turnips before ; the crop ht superior to the 
btoad-cast adjoining." Mr. Shepherdi of Chippenhafa^ 
drills turnips at tiirelve inches ; and has proved thAt h 
matters little whether they be put in de^ 6t fieet ; iJT 
the former* the only diflference is, that they tatnt to thb 
hoe a few days later. Mr. Wedge, of Westley fidttxMti^ 
%ows broad-casty and cuts diem into driUi by hotii^ 
hoes, at the usual dme of hand-hodng. 

Culture while growing. Hoeing twice, but as the dt 
is not well known by the inhabitantli the work is donb 
1>y personi who travel the country for that puljxMe, and 
who make great earnings ; it ebst a farmer in the neigb^ 
bouthood of Wimpole 95/. per acre hi tSoj, M bM^ 
his turnips by his own people, who would iM ttdte tli£fik 
by the acret but did them by die iday, ahd it Wfts tfiotl|^t 
wrou^ hat4; die mual price In tufttip cbuiititiBi hi ^» 
toyr. per acre ftf twice hodng. The Ret. Mt Jemi^nii, tif 
Botdsham, alwty* hat hit turtdp-hdtts carry ei^ a \>ag 
of cole-seed, when hoeii^ the second diB6* to s6# fi^ 
cancies in his tutnip^cmp. 

Application. Oh light aoHi^ by Iftttjjk; oh Mayy 
lands drawn for bullocks, ttt. IteV. Mt LbWimfay^ 6T 
iriixfltoiiy |E«Q^s tumipt fyr^iftcif Im hted itb Mfsheli per 
aciet and sold them at so^.to 36>. per bushel| attitiMikAil ftt 
ti p«f lb. iiol4 iMlte tb LondOiiA Uti. j^bidtoi; has 

Ip 51 grown 
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grown of Swedish turnip 8 bushels per acre seed ; then 
wheat. 



SECT. X.— CLOVER. 



Prbparation. This plant is sown in this county ti 
in most others ; usually with the first crop of spring com, 
after a fallow or after turnips, and by some persons in 
the open-field, where that system will .not allow any 
other application of it ; it is. sown with the last crop in 
the course, for a little sheep feed . (in the spring) after 
feeding which, the land is fallowed ; it is also occasionally 
sown on fallow-wheat, in the spring after the wheat 
.Bsown; good clover is thus obtained, the wheat stubble 
nursing it in the winter. 

Mr. Shepherd, of Chippenham, says the best layers are 
from seeds sown on wheat or rye crops. The ** white 
lands" are very favourable to clover, and produce abun* 
dant crops of it.- Mr. Ring, of Bottishara, says clover 
will not stand on. the heath lands about Newmarket, lately 
broken up ; whether it will after they have been in tillage 
some years, is to be proved. 

Manure. The best farmers muck their young clovers, 
and say it pays well for it. 

Quantity of seed. lo to is lbs. per acre. 

Time of sofriog. With the crop if a spring crop ; if oo 
wheat, about March or April. 

How put in. Harrowed in with the spring crop, rolled 
in if on wheat. 

Produce and, applicatipn. A ton to a ton and a half 

each 
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«ach mowing on lands, upon which it is newly cultivated, 
on those where it has been often not near so much ; it is 
however more generally fed, and will keep four to seven 
sheep per acre, from about May day to wheat sowing. It 
is also by some few, cut green and given to horses ; much 
also is seeded, and his occasionally .paid well, but it is 
a lottery. I heard of no experinient by which the com* 
parative value of these applications could be'ascertained,nor 
after which process is obtained the best wlieat. The Rev. 
Mr. Leworthy,of Harston, mows and then seeds ; had two 
tons per acre in 1804. '^ many of the new enclosures 
great breadths of clover have been thus managed and^vfic- 
ceededy although it is deemed an exhausting system, and 
one. that on an average of years would not ' «uceec^. ' If 
the second crop has a good make, it has been found little 
inferior in quality and weight to the first, but it is not 
thought this will be the case on a repetition of the plant. 

Mr- Francis, of Childersley, ha[s betterifiifatafteir clover 
snown, than fed. 



8KCT. XI. — TREFOIL. 



PatFARATioN. It is generally sown with clover and ray- 
grass, and often by itself, instead of the former. 

Seed. When sown alone to to la Ibi. per acre, if, 
with clover and ray.grassf,^ from 6 to 8 lb». of trefoil. 

Manure. Good farmers wish to ' manure this layer, 
(which they do in the winter,) if intended to be'iucceeded 
by wheat, which crop as well as the trefoil is benefited 
by it. 

Time 
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I 

Timevef towing. Same as cloret. 

.^pplipflition. Generally fed by sheep, if not seeded; 
produce inftrior to clover, and when seeded eq^ualljr 6n« 
certain as to produce. Wheat is not so good after treftnl, 
as after clover. 



SECT. XII. — ^BAY^ftRASS. 

Z^KVAKATIOM. It^own Oil the uplamds of the county wkh 
dover and tfefoil. on mixed and light soils ; and in the 
fens, U fimis the gieatest portion of seeds of their lajreis. 
It is often sown by itself in fens, and b the great de. 
pendance oC the fen^farmen 

Qiifmtity of seed* On uplands, when sown with clover 
Wnd trefoil, half a peck per acre. On fen, where it b 
ofien sown with other grasses, one bushel of (his is sovrn, 
and when with Dutch-clover only, or by itself, two 
bushels. 

Manuring. In fen where the layers consist, as i have 
observed, chiefly of this grass, manuring is given gene* 
rally immediately after the hay of the first year is off. 

Time of sowing and hbw put in. As clover. 

Application. On uplands, generally fed by sheep, as it 
is sovn there on lap.ds affiled to that stock chiefly, and 
lays from two to five years. In the fens it is afqplaed 
to all kinds of stock, and lays dieve also from five to 
seven years ; being however when sown by itself, seeded 
as well as fc;fl ; on this point there are various opinions, 
l^iK the more general practice is to feed with sheep die 
first year, and mow for seed, the second. 

SECT. 
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itfiT. V.~iaDP« HOT COXMOIILf Cfft^llkTEB. 

^l/rJ Samfiin. 

^HiM vfluible pUnt b cvkivated in m^ {^its of 
the county, and with the sticcesjs aa4 profit evcfjf irhpije 
attached to it under judicious iTi;inagfSQ(ienf csa suit^hU 
^fOfls, viz, such as are dry aiid have a'Chalk bo^oflu. 

Preparation. Usually fallow 4>r turnips, syiccecdefl \ff 
barleys with which the sainfi^in is sown. Mr. I>arn^» 
of Babraham, used to sow it pn rye, viz. the spring ai^r 
^wing; the rye, and is then rolled in. Mr. D.'b ntiff^ 
bour, Mr. Philips, of Bqiim Bridge* mws it also with lye, 
but at the same time he sows the rye. Mr. Wedge, ctf* 
Westley Bottom, sow;s it with rye. Professor Harwood^ 
of Baitley, sows it with barley. Mr. SiainYtcru of Hmie 
Heath, sows it on summerlaods without a crop. 

Manure. Cinder dust the best manure. Professor Har- 
wood lays pn about ipo bushels per acre in the fipft, 
Q3st2^/. to2^|. per bushel, including carriage x^ iniles. 

Quantity of seed. Fiv^ bushels per acre alone. Pro- 
fesspr Harwood three bushels sainfoin, trefoil, half apecjt. 
Mr. Sanxter four bushels alone. 

Time of sowing. In the ^ring, wijth barley, wjtb the 
cKceptioQs noted. 

How put in. Harrowed in ifith tfai barley, rolled Vi 
if on rye. sown the preceding autumn, and the jsaipfoip 
sown in the spring. 

» Application and produce. First, Mown for Iu|y, whij^ 
is jpfceUent ; gre<|t pti^e is nefcessaiy th^t k pip no|t jnji^ 

too 
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tx> much. It requires only turning on the swarth, if 
gotten up so green , and heats on the stack to a degree 
that would alarm one not used to^ it. All stock are fond 
of it, and it is as valuable as the best meadow hay. The 
after grass is fed by sheep, but many think it should 
not be very closely fed. When it stands for seed, produce 
three to six Co, per acr^. When for hay, from one to 
two tons per acre. It is a remark of a gentleman of 
Landwade, that, '^ sheep ruin it. I make it into hay, 
and get a ton an acre." Mr. Wedge, of Westlcy Bot^ 
tom, *' sheep destroy it.'' Professor Harwood, makes it 
into hay. Feeds the rowen till Michaelmas. Mr. Sanxter 
mows it and does not feed the rowen* Mr. Hammoo, of 
Ashley, mows aboqt two tons per acre, and feeds after- 
grass with sheep ; he has grown eight Co. per acre see^, 

Mr, ^ton^ of Stetchworth^ says, sheep injure it if fed 
near winter. 

About Babraham neighbourhood it is made into hay, 
and never fed close. The Rev. Mr* Lane, of CarltoQ^ 
gives it made into hay,^ ' and cut, to Worses ^ grows great 
crops of it. 

Duration. At Landwade, remains about nine yean. 

At Ashley. About seven or eight years. (Mr. Hammond). 

At Stctch worth, if it remains more than four years, 
the crop which succeeds it, (oatsj is likely to fail, (Mr* 
Eaton). 

At Babraham. Lasts about seven years. (Mr. DamtonJ. 

After- manageifneqt. At Landwade, it' is broken op io 
February, and fallowed for cole, for crop ; then barley 
twice taken, and returned to field course of cropping. 
At Scctchworth^ Mr. Eaton breaks it up, and sows oats, 
then fallows. Sainfoin is sown again after one course of 
ciopping of the district i^ taken. At Babraham^ Mr. I>am« 

ton 
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ton, used to break up for peasc^ then took rye and lays 
4own again with trefoil only. 



SECT. II. — L17CER1I. 

■ . I ■ - 

1 

I heard of none except from Mr. Darnton, of Ba« 
Graham, who formerly grew it, and with great success ; 
used to mow it four times, had each time equal to a crop 
of clover, yet discontinued ir. It was too much trouble to 
keep it clean, he sowed it broad-cast with summerland bar* 
ley. Gave it to horses in a yard ; had made no experi- 
ment to prove its real value, &c» &c. the soil light, and 
gravel bottom. The Rev. Mr. Lane, of Carlton^ intends 
growing it on a lavage scale. 



SECT. III. — SCOTCH KALE. 

The Rev. Mr. Lane, of Carltom.some years back grew this 
plant on both light and heavy lands, and speaks highly 
of it, but does not now cultivate it ; he gave it to sheep, 
of which be then kept a large quantity. 



«ECT. IV. — POTATOES, 

JlRicultivated largely in the fens and uplands of thii county, 

and 
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and ^ft u profiuble a crop as any gronra* At Wbittli» 
sca» Chatteris, Soham, ice. Sec. tfaay are jgxown on a 
large scale ; almost ail small occupiers coltiiFate them. 
March is also noted for their cultivation. 

Lord Hardwicke, says Mn Youngs (Annals, ▼• 43), *' ia 
1799 had 58 bushels of wheat per acret after pofHon^ 
on strong, wet land^ but ^U hollow-draiaed.* 

Preparation. Two or three earths«Tbey aregeneffalljr gvoiia 
instead of beans or barley. Mr* Boyce, of Whitdemi 
has them in place of wheat Mr. Wedd^ef TnimpimkN^ 
after cole, fed off. At Sohum, wheat is taken after then. 
Many grow them for several years in successioiu 

Manure. No crop p;^s better for manure. F^nn-yairi 
fouck usually applied, about fourteen k»4t per icta 
ploughed in at planting the crop. 

Sort. Red nosed kidney, rough red, ox noble, ftc. fa* 

Quantity of seed. About six sacks per acre, cur fail 
pieces about the size of an ^gg, each piece haTitag ^'li 
eye" to it. Mr. Fields, of Upwell, plants eight sa^ 
per acre ; Mr. Boyce» of Whittlesea, twelve sacks. 

Time of planting. Latter end of April, or bcgiiiiiiif 
of May. 

How put in. By many placed in every third furrow, 
each piece at about four inches asunder, and pIouglMd aa 
to. At Soham they are dibbled in. Mr. Fields^ of Up* 
well, puts the sets in at twenty-three inches asunder in the 
rows, and thirty inches from row to row, and on the ridtae. 
Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, rows at three to four feet asunder. 

Culture while growing. Horse and hand-hoeing. Mr. 
Fidd hoes them three or four times. 



t At Whittlesea, labourers aive ^Of .per acre for tlw use ef Ifirf 
lor frowi|4 a imp of potatoes, aodofteagetioQ sacks per afire. 

Harvesti 
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llarvest. Plou^d up and ttiiAce haqrowed^ aod .^^ 
i;athered by women and childreo. At Soham ate Ukw 
up by three* tined forks. A% Wbittlesea in the tame way 
at 6J» per sack. Are protected from frost by being co« 
vered with straw, then earthy then ^law again and thatch* 
ed^ laid in a pit^ or on a dry spot, so that water run* 
from them. 

Application. Sell if possible^ aa no stock will pay nearly 
the usual sale price of them. If cannot sell, give them 
to all kinds of stock, as all do well on them. The best 
(System for consuming themis in the spring* Mr. Field, of 
Upwelljt glvtts them lo cows and sheep, and esteems them 
^ very profitable crop thus applied. In the time of 
scarcity this root was recommended as a substitute 
.for flour in bmad, and the general opinion was in favous 
of the measure, that it was economical ; the follow-* 
ing letter cm this subject, being fr<»n a gentleman of the 
county^ may not p^haps be improperly placed here ; the 
letter alluded to was by the Rev. Mr. Metcalf, of Ely. 
and is as folbws. '^ To ascertain the value of potatoes, 
in making bread, a loaf was made of five pounds of 
good flour, and another of three pounds four ounces, of 
die same flour, mixed with one pound twelve ounces of 
|K»tatoes; when b(Mled and mashed, equal quantities of 
yeast, salt, and water, were put to each loaf, but in making 
up, it was found that the loaf of flour required mors 
water, which was accordingly added, and as the mixed^ 
loaf had already too much, three ounces of flour were 
added to remedy the defect. On weighing them when 
^Id, after baking the same time in the same oven, it wats 
found that the flour loaf weighed eight poundsstx ounces^ 
and the mixed one only five pounds fifteen ounces. Now 
as five pounds of flour produced eight pounds six ounces 
#f bread, in the same proportion the three pouuds seven 

ounces 
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ounces of flour would bave made five pounds twelve 
ounces of bread, hence the one pound twelve otinces of 
potatoes may be said to have produced only three ounces 
of bread." (Annals of Agriculture, v. 25, p. 558.) Mr. 
Edesy of Wisbech, thinks hogs pay better for potatoes thin 
any other stock does. Mr. Damton, of Babraham* gives 
them to stock when he cannot sell them at &/. per bush- 
el, as he says no cattle will pay more than that hi 
them ; he thinks, except they are prepared by some culi- 
nary process, they improve stock very Tittle. At Wim- 
pole, they are given to all stock. Lord Hardwicke in 
the scarcity relieved the poor greatly by selling them po- 
utoes at IX. 6d. per bushel, when the price was 41. to 
51. per bushel. Mr. Boyce, of Whittlesea, gives them to 
bullocks, calves, and pigs ; and says, a bullock that will 
fatten to about 50 to 60 stones, will eat about two bushels 
per day and hay ; he never gives them till spring. But- 
locks should be kept warm, while eating them ; calvet^ 
do well on them, but they should be cut. 

Prodqce. In fen from 80 to 150 and 170 sacks, of three 
bushels each. 

In uplands, 170 to 180 sacks have been grown, but 
these are extraordinary and rare crops, the average produce 
not more than one^third of them. Price from &/• to 2s, 
3^. per bushel ; in the scarcity, los. 6d. per sack. 
At VVhittlesea, produce about 84 sacks. Mr. Wedd,' at 
Soham, in 1804 ^^d sixteen acres, and sold- part of them 
at 16/. per acre. Mr. Boyce, of Whittlesea, values them 
at 2;. 6^. per sack on an average of years, the purchaser 
to take them up. Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, would sell at 
Of. 6d. pec sack, rather than give them to stock. Lord 
Hardwicke has grown 166 sacks per acre. 

Distempers. Potatoes (particularly the finer sorts), are 
subject, (says Mr. Scott of Chntteris), <* to be curled- 
rooted 



rooted, by which the prod4ce.is much .reduced 4" when 
thus afFectedy (Mr. S. says) ** the main root is cjten 
ofF from the sets, by some worm or insect." Mr. S. has 
an idea that this disorder might be prevented by steeping 
the sets in some nauseous preparation. 



SECT. V. — CARROTS AND PARSNIPS. 

t 

1 saw none of cither forming part of the farmer's course 
of cropping. Lord H^rdwicke tried them some years back 
on a small scale on his strong clays, and obtained great 
crops, but the particulars were not known by my infor» 
mant, the bailiff. 

Mr. A.Young ( Annald, 'V. 42); thus writes oacarfots, 
at Wimpole. " On the strong clay of Wimpole, the 
Earl of Hardwicke tried in 1798 half an acre of <5arrots, 
to see if they would succeed on a soil deemed so utterlv 
improper for that root ; they succeeded well, and ptoduced 
a full crop, but the number of bushels" cotild ffot be 
ascertained, from the depredations of people stealing tbetn; 
wheat succeeded and prbduCed a greiat ci^. In 1799 
the trial was repeated, aiid a coftipari'son made Wi^h pars- 
nipS| these succeeded well, but the carrots were eaten by 
the white snail ; the parsiiips were sold to' the poor at' ir. 
a bushel, and proved. a great ■ assistance to them* in the 
scarchy; they wisely took the hint^ ahd have many now 
in their own gardens. Lettuces and radishes were scattered 
aihon^ them, which affi>rded the poor many sallads. The 
wheat that followed this root as great as after any other 
prepairatioh. Mr. EdesVof Wisbofch, says, carrots :tre so 

subject 
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«tibject tb the W(Nlii| fbat It doeinot illfwiNr growing them 
oh his farm. 



SECT. VI.— CABBAGM, 

At B not grown to that degree in the edvnty they 
might be expected to be, when the quantity of land suit- 
able to them is considered. Mr. Ground| of Whittleseii 
Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, Mr. Jennynsi of Boctishanif and 
Mr. Thorpe, of Chippenham, grow them» and I saw a 
few atWimpoIe. 

Preparation. Same as for turnips. 

Manure. Is always given for them. Farm-^jrard mudc, 
twenty to thirty loads per acre. 

Sort. Drum-headed. Mr* Jennyns, of Bottishafn, phnit 
the red cabbage, and finds that catertNllars will not attack 
them, so soon ks they will the drumN-headed. 

Seed* About 6coo plants per acre. Mr. Fidd, of 
Upwelly sows the seed ; it costs 31. per lb. in Loa- 
don; one-fourth (94/.), will produce plants enough for m^ 
acre ; the usual price per 1000 of plants is ai. 6d. (aeiat- 
times much more) ; cost of platits therefore for an acre is 
at least i£i. shewing that raising the plants anaw^ra mA 
Mr. i^idd plants in the middle of June, 7000 per acv^ 

Time of sowing. July after rain, some sooner. 

How put in. Generally on foor furrow ri^ge^ at twa 
to three f^ distance oo the ridge, Mr. Fields of Upw«H» 
{in fen) puu them in at a| feet square, and on the flat 

Eaqpcnse. The woriL being usually done by 4m Ajr, I 
^•Kld not coma at the expense peracra* A Saffi>lkcol* 

tiiralar 



cifilof thus estimates it (on a heavy wet loam) ezclusiTe 
#f rciity tithes, lates* . 

£. s. d. 

Fiv« ploughings • x o o 

Two ^lammngs ••«••.••••.. •*•••«• o o 6 

JMfamire 20 loads •••••••• •• too 

Seeds raised o i 6 

Plteting.. ..»••••••••«•#•. •••••••••••••«o 3 o 

Defidenctes ••«»•.•...•«.•• o o 6 

Hand-boeing •••••••••*•••.•••««•*««•••«» 040 

House ditta ••»•••«••*••••*•••••—.•••• #40 

Cutting and Carting ••••••«••. ^. •••.««•.. o 15 o. 
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N.B. Mr. A. Young, observes that» '< only 15/. of the 
%i. charged for manure, should be chaiged to the cabba- 
gesy as the succeeding crops receive the remainder/* 

Here a charge for cuUtng the cabbages ; they should 
be drawrij or they shoot again, and injure the land/' 

Culture while growing. Hoeing by hand in the rows^ 
in* the intervals by ploughing from the plants with a com- 
mon plough, and to them with a double-breasted one. Mr. 
Field moulds up his (on the flat), by a double plough, and 
hand*hoes the rows three times. 

Value and application. Their value estimated at mucb 
more than that of turnips^ most growers think double. 
Mr. Shepherd, of Chippenham^ has had them on a poor 
moor, (which would scarcely bear a man), worth lo/. per 
acre. Thejr may be given to every kind of stock ; if to 
cowi the outside and decayed leaves should be taken oft 
Mn £deS| of Wisbec^, gives them to sheep in the sprii^ 
and prefers them to tum^. Ttiefaxt thought belter fhon 
Ipmjps for weaned ealws. 

iSfCT. 
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•ECT. VII. — HEMP* 



This plant is cultivated largely, and appears to pay so 
veil, that it is not easy to account for it^ -growth not being 
Still more extended. It is found at Upwell^ Guyhom, 
Ely^ March» Manea, Chatteris, &c. &c. Its being now 
almost generally esteemed a great exhauster, and requir- 
ing constant mucking, may perhaps be the great chepk to 
its- cultivation; formerly, however^ it was not esteemed an 
exhauster, for Dr. Nasmith, of Leverington, informed me 
he had seen old leases stipulating that in the last two 
years the land should be cropped with hemp. The growth 
is supposed to be at this time increasing. Mr. Vancouver 
says, in parts of Cambridgeshire, this plant is not nnn 
esteemed an exhauster ; but an ameliorator. I did not 
find this opinion acceded to generally ; I miet indeed in- 
dividuals who thought it did not impoverish land wliich 
•* suited" it. 

Preparation. A fallow, with all the ploughing, har- 
rowing, picking, &c. that can be bestowed from the pre* 
ceding autumn ; wien one deep ploughing is ^ven dit 
May ; it is then sown, the preceding crop having' been 
flax, beans, or wheat, and the succeeding one often wheal, 
sometimes barley ; and hemp is occasionally taken twice 
successively, then wheat. Flax sofcnetimes succeeds henpi 
then wheat ; and better wheat after seeded hemp than 
after maiden hemp, as the former affords a manuriog from 
its leaf which is left on the land. The land vrhen sown 
should be in garden cleanness, and as fine as if for onK 
ons ; free from every weed, rubbish, &c. The soil which 
best suhs it, is a strong loam. l*his crop leaves the land- 
perfectly clean^ having killed every thing in it. 

Manure 



HIMP* i6l 

Manure. Fifteen, twenty, to thirty loads per acre, from 
farm*yarcl^ and ploughed in at sov^mg the crop. 

How put in. Brocld-^cast. 

Quantity of seied. 3I bushels to one Co. per acre; 

Time of sowing. Middle of May. 

Culture while grbwing. None. It stnothers every thing. 

Harvest. Commences about August. Is pulled about 
twelve or thirteen weeks after sowing by wom^n, tied 
yp at both ends in bundles as large as the two h^nds 
can grasp, and is immediately ^* dyked," or as it 
is called '* Water-retted, "i.e. sunk in a ditch and covered 
by flags (called sodsj ; the water should be about ankle deep 
above the sods ; should lay from four to ten days in water, 
till it works like new beer and rises up, when the bark 
will strip qfJT the stalk ; should be a standing water, or 
Ivater made so by being ** stanked," at each end ; som^ 
water will bring it forwarder than other. When taken 
oiit of the water, (on doing which to a moment of the 
jpropcr time, depends every thing), it is untied and set on an 
end to dry, then spread on grass land (short grass) parallel 
to each other \ turned after fcvery rain, or the worm 
W\\\ injure it, for four or five weeks, then is tied into 
sheaves and shocked, one in the middle and four round ; 
it stands till dry (requires turning) the barned or 
stacked, is dressed in sharp frost, or dry time in spring. 
Sy some it is only dew- retted, that is laid on the grass 
in the way, and for the time hientioned above, the dyke 

• 

being omitted, but hemp thus managed is from is, to 2f. 
per stone less value, tf seeded, stands till October, viz, 
about five weeles longer than i^ not seeded ; it is not then 
water- retted, but wlien pulled, shocked till dry, threshfed 
in field, and the sheaves stacked till spring, then spread 
dn grass (as here described) and dressed. 

Sepapting male from female plant, or as it is called, 
cAmb.J m soleciing, 
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selecting, is not now practised, owing to the expense, ancf 
to the carelessness of the lahourers. Male used to be pulled 
when in flower. Mr. Low, of Wisbech, observed to mt 
that the management of hemp is so difficult, that he be- 
lieves it can be understood only by practice, not by the 
ifst wrliten directions. Crows and pigeons arc great cne* 
mies to this plant. 

Produce and value. Forty to fifty stone, (14. lbs.) per 
acre from the break, from which the farmers sell it. Mr. 
Vancouver says average 48' stone. Average worth per 
stone 5J. to 7/. Is sold at Wisbech and Kly. Short hemp 
worth about half of long hemp. If stands for seed, produce 
about three Co. per acre. Crops vary from 20 to 100 
stone, says Mr, Scott, of Chatteris Mr. La wton, of Wis- 
bech, thinks average crop worth about 6/. per acre, the 
purchaser pulling and being at every subsequent expense. 
The sproduee is sometimes reckoned by bunches, and 550 
bunches were stated to me as an average crop. 100 
bunches equal about nine stones, consequently 550 bunches 
equal 49 1 stones. In 1805, at Wisbech, the prices were, 
shorts, 25. maiden, 71. 6d, seeded, 55. to 65. per atone- 
The merchants buy it at the farm-houses, and sell it at 
monthly markets at Wisbech. Dew-retting produces more, 
and the expenses are less than water- retting, but the hennrp 
sells from ix. to zr. less. Standing for seed lessens the 
quantity as well as. the quality. Maiden-hemp ix. 6d. to 
2«. per stone more than seeded hemp, and produces one- 
fourth more. Another informant say«, average product 
forty stone. Male plant worth Q,f. per stone more than fe- 
male \^ butyhe says also, the former practice of separating 
them discontinued. 

Application. Maiden-hemp sold for cloth. Seeded* 
Hemp for ropes.. 

Expenses 



Aim. 10$ 

... N 

jExpenses per acre. 

Rent* ..•.•.••• •••.•.•••••• a o o 

Tithe fhy act of parliament) .••..••.••••. o 5 O 

Rates 51. in pound on two*thirdsof rent •••••-••o 7 6 

Manuret ..•• ..•••:...—••• o 7 6 

jt'ive ploughingis and harrowings .•......••, 154 

Seed orie Co ••.- •••••••.•••• 110 

Sowing ....^..•.•..•••••••••••••••••.••.••. o o 4 

Pulling aboutj: .•.«••.••..••••.•.•• o 17 6 

Catering about ..••-•.«.•.•.••• ».«..*.o 15 .0 

* ■ 

Grassing about ••••.••••••••««••...•••.••.•• o lo O 

Breaking, is. per stone on crop ••..•.•••.••••-• 250 
Carriage to market and expenses^ •. 026^ 



Total carried forward ;C 9 '^ ^ 



"^ 



• Dr. Nasmith, of Lcvenngton, says 5/. per acre are given aften 
for liberty t« sow hemp, the hirer having possession no longer 
than till the heoip is off. The farmer sometimes takes turnipi 
the same year. 

f Half enpeiisety (viz. labour only) on 30 loads, whkh it 
thought %Q be is much as ought to be charged to' the hemp,- at 
wheat succeeds it to advantage without muck. > 

t 3i ^d. are given for pulling 100 bunches, (the bands of which 
are 2^ feet long) and it amounts at that rate to about l^9. 6d. 
peracre^ viz. 500 bunches at nine stones per zoo bunches, is 45 
stones. At Wisbech, 1 wtft told filing was only as. 6d. per. scb 
bushels. 

§ Supposing this aof. oft a wag|^Ioad, and that 40 cwt. (equal 
to ao Co. of wheat at x6 atone per Co. J may be carried on a 
'^HZ^^t 45 stone; jfi cwt. the {^jra^uce of an acre will CQst about 

M4 Prodqcf 
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£• Si J. 
Expenses brought forward 9 i6 8 

Produce. 

Say 4£ stone at 6i.* .,.,.-..... 13 to o 

^ ^ I- ' 

Profit per acre -•• 3 13 4 

It appears from these data that hemp being sold by the 
farmer from the break, pays him a profit of 3/. I3r. J^i. 
per acre, A deduction however perhaps ought Xo be made 
iFor the value of the muck| as T have charged the labour 
on It ; only my reason is, that in many of the districts where 
hemp is grown in this county, muck is so plentiful^ that it 
Tays year after year in mountains, unemployed, and with- 
out sale ; and may therefore be said to be of no saleable 
value ; the reader may make such deduction from the pro- 
fit here stated, as he may think proper. I should have 
been glad of being able to carry this account of hemp, 
through the manufacturer's hands, had I been furnished 
with materials. 

To compare the farmer's profit on hemp with that which 
he would probably receive from the application of the 
same, land to other crops, usually, grown on it, I in- 
quired the average product on hemp- lands when under 
wheats barley-big, (which is grown instead of. common 
bailey), oats and beans, and was told at Upwell, as 
follows, on an average ; barley-big, 10 Co.; wheat, 8 Co. ; 
oatjfj 15 Co.; beans, 8 Co. ; and the expenses ori these crops ; 
las under, 

£. 5. L 
Bariey-big. Rent, rates, tithe, and manure, as for 

hemp 360 

Three plbughings and harrowing .... o 15 4 

Carried forward 3 'S 4 



-r 



• Bounty, 3*^. per stone, never claimed. 



Seed 



/ 



t 

Brought forward 3 15 4 

Seed three bushels, at I2^. per Co. .0, 9 o 

Harvesting > o 10 o 

Carriage and expenses to market on 10 

Co -......«.....'. 6 5 'd 



i«* 



419 4 
Produce. lpCo,ati2J.* .•,..1. , 6 o q 



.v', .* 



JfT^^"'^ 



Profit ..^•.••^.i»^i o 8 






Wheat. Rent^ &€• as before i*.. .>..-..; 3 o o 

One ploughing and harrovring •.••...• o 5 4 

Seed, two bushels ^^5 ^ 

Harvesting : • 01^ o 

Carriage andexpenses at market on 8 Co. 040 



# 



4 16 4 
Produces Co. at 30X. .....;.... ,.«.,.^..i; 23' o .0 



» I ■■ 



profit •«•#•••••*«>• ^ a* ^]^ 3 o< 

Oats. Rent, i^c. as before ....••. .,.• 300 

Three ploughings (sometimes only one) and 

harrowing -. o 15 4 

Seed, one Co. .....•«...••. ^ o.lo ,,9 

fiarvesting ..«••... r.««f»^««.7.«^.. ..• p|o o 

Carried forward 415 4 



f ^ ■ " . ' 
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* Usually sells 31. per Co. under common barley, straw set 
against threshing in tbiiiipd following crops. : 

Carris^ 



» 
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Brought forward 4 1^5 4 

Garriage and expenses to market on 1(4 Co. p; 7 6, 



5 * »<> 
Produce. 15 Co. at lof 7 10 o 

Profk «--- 8, .7 ^ 

Beans. Rent, &c. as beforq 3 o q 

One ploughing and harrowing 9 j 4 

Seedy five bushelsi at 165 per Co. • • • • log 
Harvesting o la q 

Carriage and expenses to niarket on 8 Co.o 4 o 

Produce* 8 Co. at i6x ,. ....6 8 o 

Profit I 6 8 



« 



Recapitulation. 

Profit on Barley-Big k. •'....! o 8^ 

Wheat ....7 3 8 

Oats 272^ 

^eans • 268 

Proijt on (bur crops 4) 11 18 ^ 
Average profit on four crops, per crop ^19 6| 

.■ ■ 

Average profit on hemp, as shewn 3 '3 4 

Ditto on average of four crops, per crop 2 19 .6{ 

Per acre more by hemp .... o 13 gf 

It appears from this comparison that he;mp is more 
profitable than barley- big, oats, and beans, and l€»s than 
wheat only ; and that it is more profitable than the avc* 
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nge of the four crops, per acre 13;. 9!^. f^t^ die cultu 

vation small, when the quantity pf land in the county 
suitable to it, and ks national importance are coiisidered j| 
add also what is often obtained, a ciop of turnips or coio^ 
in thi ssm year^ and hemp will appear an article far 
inore lucrative than most crops. Taking the course, (a- 
110 uocommon one) wheat, hemp, reieated often, and the 
profit Will be greater than from ^ny other, being equal 10 
5/. 81. 6</» pdr acre per year; thus profit Oia wheat, yLyMm 
profit on hemp, 3/. 13J. 4^. together loL lys, in two years | 
)>eing 5/. 8/, td. per year. In jthe aboy^e ^timates { havp 
charged no interest on capital, nor other incuiental ex- 
penses; such as muck, &c. as they equally affect fll th|^. 
crops. Great as the advantage of hemp appears, it is nolt 
sufficient to caqse ^ny considerable increase in the growth 
of it ; it is thought^ t.l)e41.$cuity ^nd trouble of managing it^ 
as well as the opinion that i,t is an exhauster, are the grand 
^checks to it. It should als^p ^p remembered that the rent 
}iere charged is much be}ow t}>at given by in<diyiduals, 
and that muck if bought at a dear rate, (as it is in many 
districts), is another great deduction : notwithstanding,hov* 
fver, all these circumstances, heipp is undoubtedly »n 
article of profitable cultivation. 



SECT. Till. — ITLAl^- 

Preparation. Tillage. This plant and hemp .^r$ 
cultivated on similar soils, and they have nearly the 
like preparation as to tillage^ &c. it will therefore be only 
pecessary to nptice whereiri they differ* If |Iax succeed 

focmp 
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hemp or yAcat, only one deep ploughing is given, and 
that at seed time, the land being then made perfectly clean, 
by picking, &c. &c. and fine by rolling and harrowing. 
Heknp is however often the first crop« on pne earth, upon 
breaking up grassland. A crop of cole for feed, or tur- 
nips are taken the same year, after the flax isofF. 
Manuring. None. 

Quantity of seed. Seven to eight pecl^s. Riga seed, 
called also barrel seed, and that of a year old, called 
^' rested seed,'' is preferred. 
• Time of sowing. About Lady- day. 
■ Culture while growing. Weeded by women crawling 
upon their knees, the pressure by the weeders supposed 
beneficial ; rolling would be injurious. 
' Harvest. Is pulled if crop be not seeded, commences 
about the latter part of July, viz. about fifteen weeks after 
sowing, when berry is yellow, if stands to be seed ; is 
harvested about August, when it is red- In the first case 
it is taken immediately after pulling to dyke, in which 
it remains about lo days, and is trampled daily by three 
men abreast, when taken out it is grassed for about , 
^ being turned after every shower, till it is of a blueish co- 
lour,and then barned. In the second case it is dyed for a few 
days, then stacked for about a fortnight, when the seed is 
whipped out against a post. 

Produce, value and application— 40, 50, 60 stones, or 
2000 to 2500 beat, equal from 50 to 70 stones per acre. Mr, 
Vancouver states average produce 46 stones. Mr. Scott, 
of Chatteris, says 20 to So stones, i. e. 50 stone average. 
Value gs. to 12s per stone. Maiden-flax is made into cloth. 
Seeded. flax into ropes. The cloth finer than hemp cloth, 
but not so strong. Much cloth is sold (by pei^sons who 
do not value their reputation), as made all of hempi which 
))as ^ mixture of flax in it s to those unacquainted with the 

naturo 



nature of these articles It may be difficult. lrfi|9C0Uift ho|ir 

if 

it should answer the purpose to substitute that whicjln if > 
dearer (by nearly half), than the article itself^ yet tbia; 
fraud is lucrative, for, 
Fl^XySeeded; produces from eiK to twelve bushels per aqra* , 
Expenses per acrp. i'- : 

Rent* ...p,.-p,.......^.^i % :^ o 

Tithe (by act of parliament) ^-« 050 

'Rates .-..,... -...»..,..-,..^-,. 076' 

One ploughing ..., «••..,«..• 5 6 

Harrowing, ix. sowing, 4^. .^...^^ ..«i.o t 4 

Seed two bushel^ .-• ,.^..*;, I 7 fr 

Weeding .., ^...^...^r ,p>b..,.; i 10 o 

Pullingt *...*....,.. ,v.. o 10 o 

Watering and grassing ...,>---•-* ^* X 5 o 

Breaking:|: •.,.. *..«. .-.....».•. 5 o o' 

Carriage to market and expepsesf ...o 3 6 

12 14 10 

■I ., ■ f 

Produce, say 5p stojie at 8{, 6i.jl...-..^ ai 5 o .. 

{Expenses. , 12*14 xo 

profit .... 8 xo a 



♦ Land has beei> let by the farmer to the flax grower for grow* 

ing one crop of flax at six guineas per acre, I heard of even 7/. 

and S/., the flax being oiF in time for the farmer to have a crop 

of cole, or turnips the same year. 

' f 6d, for 100 beat, (alias sheaves) 2000 beat an averw^ crop. 

X IB. 6^. to 28, 6d. per stone, say 2s »' per stone, on 50 stones* 

§ If 40 stones of hemp cost for these expenses 25. ^d* 50 stones 
of flax may cost 39. 6d. 

IJ Bounty 4^. per stone, never cl£^ime4< 

If 
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If this sWement be near the truths it may be asked 
of t||ki| [dant as well as of hemp, why is it mpc more cul? 
tivated; 9nd the same answer may be r/sturned, and ia 
^iddition, that flax is acknowledged by all to tmpoverisl) 
land. Although a rich, loam, in short the be&t land, be 
irecommended for flax^ it has succeeded on a strong clay 
at Wimpole, as appears by the following communication 
qf Mr. A. Young, (Annals, v. 42). 

?• On the strong clays of Wimpole, the Earl of IJard* 
ivicke ii) 1797, tried half an acre of flax for experiment ; 
pix>duce 350 lbs;, or 50 stones per acre which is a very 
great crop ; it was needed and then dressed, and spun, &c, 
|he lands sown ytrjih barfey and grass.^eeds, and tbosp 
crops were full as good as in ^ny other part of the same 
field, after other preparations. In 1798 another piecei 
fC^op very good, but not ascertained ; pats succeeded, which 
frere equal fo other crop$ of that grain, in the same field. 
Id I799» sowed half an acre more, >yhich was ^s fine 9 
^rop as any, but lost by the wetness of the {fea^on ; the 
^t of the f^eld was under potatoes ^nd turnips ; after the 
lUx was pulled, dunged that part as for the other crops ; 
|t present the wheat appears to be the best in the fiel(|, 
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SECT. IX,— rBARLEy-mG, 

la grown at Wisbech, Outwell, and neighbourhood, iiv* 
|tead of common barley, and has the same preparation, 
fillage, &c. 

Producer 



Produce; From lo to 15 Co. per aere^ sil§ Is ifi»fl|if 
^ |;cjfieyally 31. per Cp. under the best coqiitien t)arte|', 

fVintjsr barlty. 
Not much cultivated, Mr. Francis, of Childerslff, 
thinks it will be when more known «a$ be has succeeded widi 
\t to his wishes. 

Preparation. Mr. Francis, of Chil4enley, has |atlowc4 
for it, and hais also had it softer ^miaofi barley. ^ 

Quantity of ^eed. Sanne as common barley. 
Time of so\yinff* Djrectly after harvest 
How put in. £f^d'Ca$t pji one esjnh^ if after tpothgi 
crop. 

Produqe and application Fed by sl^eep in spring, tiU 
iboiit the latter part qf May, then is saved for seed, and 
produces three to four Co. moye than con\mon barley i 
price when in deinand for seed* three tp four Co. aiau^ 
common barley ; when not wanted for seedj al;M>iat zr, ^mUt 
|t. It ppdiices r|^i|Q^nK>te feed th^n rye* 



SECT. 3;.— I.ENTIXS* 

Some few grown. 

Preparation. Are sowt^ instead of barley, on any second 
^rop ; sometimes pn a fallow. One ploughing at seed* 
|ime is given. 

Quantity of seed^ Two to two bushctUand a half per acre. 

How put in. Btoac^cast, harrowed in. 

Time of sowing. About Lady day. 

Application, Madis into bay for boriA. pt any cattle. 

Cattle 



Cattle having water directly after eating them^ are apt t» 
be hoveo* Are of less value than tares. 



SECT, XI. — MUSTARD, 

9 

This plant is grown in the neighbourhood of Wisbecb 
and Outwell. 

Preparation. Often on grass land, on one ploughing. 
Sbmettmes in lieu of any second crop. . Plough once at 
fseed-time. 

Quantity of seed. One half peck, or one pint per acre. 

Time of sowing. Latter end of February, or beginning 
of March. 

How put in. Broad-cast, harrowed three times beferej 
and twiee after sowing. 

Culture while growing. Hoe if necessary. 

Harvest. When blossom is red, (which is about August) 
reap it in about fourteen days, stack it in field, coveriag 
it with stubble. At Michaelmas thresh it. 

Produce, About five Co. per acre, worth about 561, 
per Co. A second crop is obtained from what shells of 
the first. 

Effects. It always remains in the land, and by many 
I was told it is an impovcrisher. 



SECT. XII.— WOAD, 

This plant is not now cultivated in the county, it wa» 
some years since at New Bams, Ely, by Mr. Tattershall. 

I had 



i had the following informatioh on this subjiict from tbV 
person who then lived with Mr. T. and saw th$ fQanai|fif^ 
ment of it, and who, though not absolutelly the dkirectoilr 
of the business, appeared to be well acquainted whh it. Mr, 
Tattershall had 126 acres under woad. "i 

Preparation. Pasture land (that which Mr, T. applied 
to this plant was most excellent,- worth as moch as any in 
the county}, broken up in January or February, by piA|gh- 
ing as deep as possible, barley succeeds it, then theTOual 
cropping of the farm; 

Time of sowing. February, dibble in at vacaojt spots*"^ 

Quantity of seed. About five bushels per acre. ' *. > 

How put in. Broad cast. 

Culture while growing.. Weeded twice by women on 
their knees. Expense 40s. per acre first time ; second timo,^ 
not quite so much. 

Harvesting. Pull off the leaves into skips, which are 
emptied into large tumbrils, and carried to mill ;* which 
grinds them (as small seeds are ground}. They arc then 
made into bails about five inches diameter, and laid on to 
frames (made of splines at small distances), placed one 
above another, in open shed ; when dried (when they will 
be reduced to one- fourth of their original size), they are 
piled together in an airy place to prevent their heating. 
•In winter they are taken to mill again, and broken to 
pieces, then arc removed to couch-barn, (which has a 
brick-floor and brick-sides four feet high, and latticed 
windows and shutters) ; are there watered and turned fre- 
quently, (turned as muck is) which causes a heat, stench, 
and smoke to such a degree, that only persons who have 
been accustomed to it can bear it; this operation requires 
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* One mill is necessary to every forty acres. • « 

a month 



hi4 " ifok». 

il itoonth or ihe week«i and when ^ enoui^y** the ilroiidoik 
Um appearance of mooldy <;heep.dupg. A hogshe-^ will 
kold to cwt. It i$ sold to Korthampt6nsbire or Londorl. 
Produde. From one to two tons per acre pek' year, i 
four crops ; by the time the pulling of the first is.llfiiiiliedi 
^hfc second is ready, and so oh. 
Value. About »/. per ton. 
Application. Dying. 

nfpensts aod profit. The former 1 cbtrld npe obtaibi 
t>ut the person of whom I had the above information* as* 
SUred mb thar Mr. T. informed hitii; he ciiaied j o/. fit 
eC''^> after charging every e^peni^, even to the shoeing ihe 
horses emt^ioyed, as he expressed hirpsclf; 5/. per acre 
* iRrere charged ai rent, lie woad sold from 20/. to £5/. 
jper ton. 

Mr. A. Voungy thu9 wri^s on the culture of this plaot 
on this farm. 

'* Woad was cultivated some yeak ago, ib a very con« 
iiderable amount, on the fine farm of New B^rhrs near Ely. 
The land y^as very fine (pasture, some of the richest 1 have 
'ftny wh^re seen, arid Valued at two guineas an acre, rent 
it was ploughed up (a bold undehaking) five inches deep 
And sown in April and May with this plant. Weeded 
with great care and attention, the weeders on their knees. 
In July the crop made; this as is well known, consists of 
the leif, which is pulled thrice in a season ; and ground 
junder mill wheels that cut with wooden edges. It isthea 
worked into balls, two men doing as much ai two horses 
can grind. These balls take from six to eight days in dry- 
ing. The same mill grinds the balls to powder^ which is 
placed ofi the floor of a room, to the depth of 3( feet^ and 
water thrown in at the windows every day for seven 
'Weeks ; this seemed an irregular way of doing it, machines 
might be invented that would neither be drunk^ nor care- 
less. 



le«s«. When the feritieptaiioii is over, it is removed, t»ck«^ 
\tXo barrels or tubs, and is then merchantable. The ^fpt 
to/, to 25/. per ton ; one acre of land has produced {{mi^ 
tnentloned a^ extraordinary) . a ton and half, at thric^ 
plucking the. leaves^ There are t2o acres of it on thli 
farm ; twelve men are kept in the house for the culture^ 
besides many women hired for weeding. One hundred 
hands have been at work at once ; and twenty- four horses 
employed ; but these |)robably do the work of the farm. Bf 
30/. or 35/. is a great crop ; it requires very few figurei 
to demonstrate that the old grass was a more profitable 
cultivation. It is a biennial plant/^ 



SECt. XIII. — TURF. 

«, 

So great is the value of turf, that land growing it haf 
been sold at %oh and 80/. per acre ; and even at highet* 
prices, and it appears that the land Could not be applied 
to 80 lucrative an application. 

Expenses. 

I^igging at different places, 25, 6^. to 3^ 6^« per tboif- 
sand. 

Drying, ditto, ffomr i/. 3^. tp is, gd.ptr Sitto. 

Rent ts. to 3x. 6d. per thousancf of turfdug. 

Getting from where grown to yards of retailers, stacking' 
there, &c. &c. vary so much that no average price can be 
even guessed at. At Whittlesea these expenses are estN 
mated at ^x. per thousand. 

Produce. Turf h cut of tarious sizes, viz. three, four, 
foitr and a half inches square, arul from eighteen inches to 

twencf 
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twenty inches long. At Islesham, two inches xhd a ^tf 
s^are. and eighteen to twenty inches long. At Whit* 
tlesea, eleven inches long, and six and a half inches bf 
£ve inches. Many (in different places), very ordinaiy and 
of no regular dimensions. From one to three turf deep are 
obtainedi in some places the length is cut perpendicularlfi 
in others horizontally. In many parts of the fen the cut- 
ting is repeated in about twenty or thirty years, as the 
turf pits afe known to grow up. There are persons living 
at Islesham, who remember the same grourul having. been 
dug for turf three times ; good turf land may be dug three 
cyr four feet deep. Produce of an acre of turf at Whit- 
tlesea, about 222,000 ; in many places 300,000. A com* 
jplete acre will produce 392,000 turf, four inches square, 
and the length taken perpehdicularly. 

Prices. 

At March, ifgoc^d, 'Js. to 91. per thousand,- 
At Ely, 6j. 

At Cambridge, best Islesham turf, 8j. 
At Whittlesea, 10s, 

Turf lands often produce sedge after they have bech 
dug for turf. One gentleman informed me he gave fori 
turf land 450/. that he sold the turf off it, knd reaped a 
heit profit of 1400/. and ha^ now the land which is wordi 
500/. This gentleman says coals are cheaper firing, thaA 
turf. I made inquiries on this subjett at many places* 
and found that 5000 turf are supposed " to go as far" as 
forty bushels of coals in firing ; hence, coals at 4oi/ per 
chaldron, (the pre'jient price of coalsj and turf 8/. per 
thousand, are equal in value. Let us see what an acre 
cf turi land wi.l produce, calculating on the iohi!\*cst of the 
above data* 
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ist. The lowest jsrice, Tdj That only one turf deep 
be takeh, and that four inches square, and the length' cut 
horizontally. 3d, That no future produce be obtained. 
4th. That the expenses be those of the present day, 

I^ecapitulation* 

£. s. d. 

Produce per acre ; 392,060 turf, (vix. four 
inches square), and the length takerl horizon- 
tally, arid one turf deep only taken, say at 5/. 
per thousand 98 o o 

Expenses per acre. Diggirig, drying, and 
rent, together 41. 6d, per thousand on 392,000 88 4 o 



Profit per acre . i 9 16 o 

N6w calculate apon the prices above 5$. per thousand, 
that two, and sometimes three turC deep are taken, that 
the cutting is repeated, that sedge is also obtained, and 
a profit will appear, accounting for the high price of turf 
land. 



SECT. XIII. — SEDGE. 

Lands appropriated to this purpose vary ' so in their 
value, that no average worth per annum can be with 
accuracy stated ; some idea, however, on this subject may 
perhaps be foimed from the following account of their 
produce, and the attendant expenses. 

Produce. From five to fifteen hundred per acre. Price 
ys per hundred, and it is advancing. Cut abou' evory five 
years. At Chippenham, 4/. per acre have been made of 
tedge. At Cambridge, retail price, for best burning zts\gr^ 

CAMB.T N - 125. 
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Ili. for thatching ip. per hundred. At Whittlcseay sii. 

per thousand. 

Recapitulation. 

Produce — Say every five years, ten hundred at 71. 3 10 q 
Expenses ditto ditto cutting at is. Bd. o 15 o 

Profit -. . 2 j^ 0. 

i/. 151. for five years, is 1 ix. per yeav per acre. From 
this lis. are to be deducted rent, rates^ and getting crop 
together for delivery These expenses vary so much, I 
could get no average of them. The value of sedge is so 
increasing, owing to the rise in the price of straw and seedi 
and the improving state of the fens, (which decreases 
this crop), that it is the general opinion that land producing 
it, will not yield so great {Mofit from any other appli- 
cation^ after improvement. 



SECT. XIV. — REED. 



Nothing pays the occupier equal to this eropw Itscul- 
tivation^ however, is rapidly decreasing, owing to the im- 
provement of the fens. 

Expenses. Cutting ^x. to 4s. 6d. per 100 bunches (six 
score). 

Produce. Per acre 200 to 500 bunches (twenty«eigbc 
inch bands) worth 6/. to 8/. per 1000 bunches. At Whit. 
^lese^, I4f. per loc, viz. 7/. per 1000 laid in. At March, 
seven guineas per lOoo ; bands formerly an el I, now twenty- 

eight 
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eight inches. At Downham (adjoining Cambridgeshire}^ 

seven guineas per looo, a few years ago^ 6nly a/. At 
^ly, seven guineas per looo. 
Produce per acre (taking price at 61. per io«o.) 

£. J. d. 

Three ahd a half hundred at i2s, 2 2 o 

Expenses on ditto, at 41. 3^. per ioo, cutting o 14 io| 



Profit .* i 17 if 

Here afe .1/. ip. i|rf; pcracrfcto {)a3r ttrtt, rates, &C. 
&c. shewing that kt seven guineas and the advancing 
})rices the profit is handsome. Ice and wind lire the greaft 
enemies of this crop. 



SECT. XV.— =-W»ITE-SEED. 

WiiiTE-sEED is the prodiice of ordinary fen land, 
^nd frequently of such as has been dug for turf ; it ii 
produced ih many parts of the fen at Waterbeach, and ' 
Cottenham, &c. Sec. A great deal of it grows in the 
"Wash.* While seed may be callpd fen Jiay, and is es- ^ 
teemed as valuable as any hay for cows, causing them to 
produce niiich milk. It is mown ti^ice, and two tons 
are frequently produced each time. Mr. Young (in his 
hotes taken at Co^tenfham) calls this produce a reed. It ^ 
appears more like ^edge. The soil that grows it, is *' a 
black turf or moor, two to three feet dcej).'* (Annals, v.. 

N a '4, p. i4j:. 
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4> P- ^43)' '^^ '^"^ ^s purposely inandated till the crop 
appears above the water, then (where it can be eflSscted) the 
water is let offl 



SECT. XVI. — OZIERS*. 

OziBRS are grown in the Wash, as well as in'manf 
parts of the fen, and their culture appears a most profit- 
able application of land. Paying far beyond any other to 
which the greatest improvement could make it suitable. 
Land which has been dug for turf is sometimes applied 
to this crop. 

Culture. Put sets in April, twenty to twenty-four fnches 
asunder ; eighteen inches into ground, the same out^ 8 
to io,ooo sets wanted to plant an acre ; cost of sets 10^ 
per thousand. Cut sets from holts, viz. stubs of two 
years growth. Want renewing yearly to amount of about 
1000 sets per acre. They are cut in March and May» 
those cut in the former month are dyked till May, §• 
make them peel, those cut in May will peel without 
dyking. Both cuttings are sold together, and at the sane 
price. Are cut the second year after planting, then erctf 
year. Ice and wind destructive to them. 

Produce. A load to two andi a half leads per acre^ 
A load is eighty bunehes, price i8/. to so/, per load* 
The produce from holts under four years old, of little 
▼alue. The bands of the bunches are forty- five inches 
long in general ; at Mepal only forty inches. Produce at 
Mepal one load, at Suttoasame, and price 17/. to so/. 

Expenses. 
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Expenses per au^re. Planting iq^ooo sets, two feet eaqh 
way, done by day. Weeding 12s. to 14J., cutting and 
tying i^, to 2d. per bunch. Putting into pit, done by 
<lay. Peeling 4//., per bunch. Biciding, i V. per bunchy 
Rent, 2, 3, to 4/. Freight and expenses to London 4/. 
per load, paid generally (and under all the prices I hav« 
stated) by the purchaser. To these expensed are to be added 
hire of premises (a barn usually) and other incidental 
charges, which vary so much that it is not easy^ tp state 
an average of them : but as the whole expenses per acre 
{on an average of fen situations) Isire estimated at 10/. I 
)iave in the following annual account of the outgoings per 
gpre, added incidentals to make it up that sum. 

Annual expenses per acre from above datu^i, assuming 
as an average crop, one load and a half viz. 120 bunches. 

£. J. d» 

1000 sets, renewed annually o 10 o 

Cutting and tying, 120 bunches, at i|^. ....•• o 15 o 

Peeling 120 bunches, at 4^. '..p...... 200 

Weeding r^ o 13 o 

Binding after peeling 120 bunches, at i|^. o 15 o 

Incidentals— Rent, and rates, planting the 1000 '^ 
sets renewed annually, putting into pit, 
hire of barn, bokting^ (in many situations), 
carting, &c. &c. ^ J 
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10 o o 
Produce one and a half loads at i7Aper load,y 

(the lowest price which J heard) ^ ^5 'o o 

Profit 15 10 o 

Qziers have rispn tp t)icir present price only a few 

years, 
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years ; formerly they were at yt, to lo/. per load. It should 
also be remembered that great losses are sustained by wind 
and ice ; the crop being often totally destroyed by them. Mf- 
Bull, of Ely, has been a suGcessful, spirited, and judicious 
cultivator of oziers ; his method may be seen in the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by him to the secretary of** the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce,'' claiming their premium for planting oziers. 

*• Sir, 

On reading over the list of premiums 
offered by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &Cf 
for the year |8oi, I beg leave to claim the premium 
for planting oziers. It may not be unnecessary Co pre- 
mise, that in the year 1801, I purchased a piece ofwasta 
land th;|t lies contiguous to the river Ouse, and is liable 
to be inundated by every flood. I mention this circumr 
stance, because the value of such land is very little indeed 
for any other purpose than planting, and on account of 
its situation for moisture, and the accumulation qf fre^h 
soil by the winter floodS| is the most proper for thai 
purpose. This land, which was more than eight acres, and 
was dry during the summer of that year, which was very 
favourable, I prepared by thjrovving \t, up into bars of beds, 
each being about a pole in width, and raised them more 
than a foot higher than the natural sqil, for the reception 
of the sets or plants in the spring of i8o¥ ; and in the 
months of Marqh and April last, I ' planted each of then^ 
^t the distance of exactly twenty-one inches, that is 14,223 
per acre. The season was fine for the purpose, and I have 
the satisfaction to add,that they have growp beyond my most 
sanguine expectation, the greater part being more than nine 
feet in height, and proportionably thick. I have spaced 
5cHher expense nor care to keep them perfectly free 
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from weeds, and well fenced ; i|nd almost all of them 
will be in the spring fit to cut for the basket-makers' use» 
which is, I believe, an unexampled precedent for so large n 
quantity. The sorts ^qnsist pf Frpqch, Ncw.kind, West- 
country, Spaniards, and a few Welshi and pliers ^U of th^ 
best quality.'* 

I am. Sir, 
Your most obediont Servant, 

SctKBuU/' 

Two certi(icate8» vi^. on^ from Thomas Page, Esq. of 
Ely, and the other froin th^ R^v. Charles Mules, and 
Mr. Lutt, jun. accompanied this letter* and confirmed 
Mr. Bull's statement. Mr. Bui t's present ground (iSpS) 
IS ilo^rishing ; it Is cut into beds of tw^lvp feet wide, 
between every one of which is a d^tch nine feet wide, the 
earth oiit of which raisef the beds so high a; tp sipcurf 
iiicm frpm inundatiqn* 
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CIIAI*. VII. 



GRASS. 

I 

THIS county contains a great quantity of grass lands. 
Some under no management, and of so little value in their 
present state that the tov/n charges of many parishes iq 
which they are, would be a high rent for them ; indeed from 
their appearance one would conclude they are not deemed 
by the farmer worthy his attention ; there are, however^ 
many thousand acres of pasture of the first qualify , and 
under the best management- Mr. Vancouver speaks. of 
the quality of the pastures of the county, thus : •< the 
principal divi&ion of the pasture grounds which are noticed, 
are first, those which produce a rich tender grass and her- 
bage, from a loose blackmail proper for feeding or grazing 
cattle, and worth from 25;. to 30J. pqr acre. The second 
a n^oje coarse but luxuriant grass and herbage, * produced 
upon a close moist soil proper for the depasturage of 
milch cows and store cattle, worth from i^s, to 20*. per 
acre. The third class produces very coarse, sliort, sour 
grass and herbage, vegetating very late in spring, from 
wet, cold, and compact clays, worth from 5^. to -loj. per 
acre ; this last division owes its inferiority to the wet, 
cold, and compressed state in which it has lain for ages." 

/. Inferior pastures. 

These arc dispersed ch'efly over the upland part of the 
county, on heavy, wet soils ; they are miserably poor, and 
abounding with every thing but what they ought, yet capa- 

ble 
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* 

ble of vast improvement , with the prqspeot of paying 
^mply. Opinions vary on the mode of improving them,manf 
(the majority) being for paring and burning, keeping them 
in tillage a few years, and returning them to pasture again. 
Others are for improving them without breaking up, viz. 
by clearing theni of bushes, ant-hills, &c. &c. draining, 
mucking, and by occasional mowing* Others instead of 
occasional mowing, are for constantly feeding them by 
sheep. Mr. Sawyer, of Cheveley, is against breaking them 
up, a:s is Mr. ^aqxter, of Horse-heatli ; the latter gentle* 
man has an idea that he can elRfcct every improveinent of 
which ihis pastures (as miserable ones as need be) are ca-, 
pable, without 6re, or plough ^ he shewed me a piece 
pn which he means to make his trial> and which if ,he 
alters at all it must be far the better. Mr. S. wi IT state 
his process to the Board, through which the public will no 
doubt^ be put in possession of it, if it bethought worthy 
of imitation. Mr. Vancouver observes, *' thesd pastures 
arp to be relieved only b.y )iol low draining, bieakmg up 
with the plough, and exposing the soil to the meliorating 
Influence of all those external powers, the benign eHTects 
pf ^'hich long experience has clearly proved to communi* 
cate fertility. By previously hollow dfrfininir and break, 
ing up with the plqughjj in two or three years every rem* 
nant of the former surface of this cias , together with the 
roots of all the weeds and beggary it p'oduced, will be 
Completely putrified. The soil thus o eiied, becomes pul- 
verized, mellow, open, free and ready for ti.e receptitm of 
|he following g'rass seeds, proper lor permanent pasture. 

Six pounds of perennial red clover, called cow ^r iSS 
(trifolium alphistrej ; four lbs, oF Dutch white covci, 
called honey-suckle, (trifolium repcnsj; ihiee lbs. of narrtivir 
leafed plantain, or rib-won ; four lbs. of yellow treloili 
galled black nonsuch ; three lbs. of burnet, an J one ba:»iiel 

of 
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of rjc-grass per acre. In place of the latter af ticlci two 
bushels of clean light hay seeds, which whien properly 
sifted, and well cleaned, ought to weigh twenty pounds to 
the bushel, or four gallons of timothy (cat's tail) and four 
gallons of fescue (dog's tail) may be recomhiended in 
preference to the rye-grass. The crops, which should not 
exceed three, and which may be taken from the old pas- 
ture, before it is again laid down, will amply repaj every 
expense that may arise in the hollow draining, stubbing, 
levelling the ant bills, and purchase of grass-seeds ; when 
this description of land will be thus improved from y. 
or 7i. 6^. to 15X. or 20s. per acre. Mr. V. is an enenj 
to paring and burning these lands ; his reasons may be seen 
in the chapter on that subject. » 

1 hese pastures afibrd a miserable support to various 
kinds of lean stock* 

//. Svperior pastures. 

The greater part of these is situated in the parishes of 
Soham, Ely, Chatteris, Marcli, Wisbech, Outwell, Upwell, 
Thorney, Whittlesea, and other parishes in and bordering 
upon the fens. The district called the ** Wash/' is also 
most valuable pasture; it is the receptacle of the upland 
waters, it is called in the map the •* 100 foot Wash," run- 
ning by the side of the old Bedford river, being nearly 
twenty miles long, and from one-fourth of a mile to three 
miles wide. This land has been sold at 10/. per acre, for 
growing ozicrs, but it is chiefly applied to feeding ; some 
mow it, running the hazards of floods. Jts quality Is such 
that in sisQ, weeks it wUl fatten a bullock or horse, tboi^h 
put unto it bone lean ; it rots sheep. Its fertility is at- 
tributed to the earth of the upland arable lands, brought 
and deposited at every flood. Formerly the growth of 
ozicrs was prohibited in this spot, it being then thought 

prejudicial 



mejudiclat to drainage, preventing the waters getting off 
so soon as they otherwise would ; now, that the wateri 
are thought to get .off too soon, the growth of ozieri it 
.encouraged here, - 

Culture. Frequent mucking, by some with muck only^ 
by others, with muck and manure. 

Application. First, grazing bullocks and sheep. 
2nd, Breeding and rearing neat stock, sheep, and horses* 
^rd, Dairying. 
4th, Mowing. 

Stock pet acre. Bullock, half, one, one -and a half 
to two per acre. 

Sheep, five to twelve. Growing neat cattle, horses and 
colts in proportion. 

Management. The sheep pastures are fed ail the year, 
reducing the number in March, for a week or two, to 
aJ)out half the summer-stocl^,, Bwllock-pastufes are spared 
about a month or fiv.e weeks in the spring. Mr. Jen- 
nyns, of Bottisham^ sows oil his pastures, where they fail 
of plants, ray-grass in autumn; and folds after it c^irectly* 
About Madinglay the pastures abound with mole-casts, and 
BOt a mole catcher near ; the hillis are cut l^vel with the 
surface, the ^lou^ spread, apd thp flag returned to its 
place. 

Mowing. No greater breadth of pasture is mown, 
(where stock is kept) than is wanted for winter food. AIjL 
the improvemeht on stock is in fact from the pastures, as 
the winter keep, (excepting a few instances of corn graz- 
ing) is hay ; one, one and a half, two, and two and a haliP* 
ftons of which are a)own per acre. Nothing' singular in 
the making process, except that the grass is gotten toge- 
ther for cocking by a horse and rope. Mowing and inak- 
Ipg' in fen from bs. to 8j. per acre. The rich pastures, 
(allpd gr;|zing grounds, ar^ neyer mown. Mr. Edes, of 

Wisbech, 
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Wisbecbi mows his grazing grounds when they become full 
of thistles, then mucks them. About Babrahaniy where the 
Vieadows are highly rented, they are much neglected, owing 
to 90 idea that they require no mending, though mown 
yearly ; but it is notorious that they need mucking, though 
regularly flooded ; mi|ch more then do they require it, 
when they have not the benefit of the latter operation. 

The returns from the various applications of these pas- 
tures vary considerably, from an almost incredible profit, 
to great loss, owing to the great fluctuations .of London 
markets, to which most of the stock and firkin burter 
go. Some idea, however, may be formed of the value of 
Cambridgeshire. fen pastures by the following aiccount of 
a lordship in the county. 

Human food from grass land. 
A lordship in Cambridgeshire. 

30CO acres, say 1000 beasts cost 14/. 
each, weight in, thirty stones ; out, 
fifty-six stones ; increase twenty-six 
stones sold for 21/ 7tOoo 

3000 sheep ; weight in, i6lb. per quar- 
ter ; out, 20 lbs. increase 16 stope. I»^oo 

Wool of ditto, at 3I to a tod, say 856 

tods, at 2ix.or 9^. per lb ^q 

Average profit 3/. os. Sd. pci acre. 

Animal food 137 lbs. per acre. 

7000 acres to keep 24^500 sheep in 

summer. 
Tn winter 5,000 

29»5oo 



Profit. 



Increase. 
Pounds. 

364.POO 



Carried forward 



9>iOQ 4x2,000 
Proujit 
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Brought forward, ^9,500 sheep 
ofwhich ao,ooo shearlings will in- 
crease ao I'Ks. each » 
4500 lambs hogs, I2lbs.cach 
5000 winter stock,6lb&.each. 



Profit. 

£. 
9,100 

10,000 

750 



I Increase*. 

Pounds* 
4x2,000 

4oo,odo 
54»ooo 
30,000 



20,905 



soo store beasts^ increase 10 stone 

each - ■ 

And the 24,^500 summer stock will 
clip 3f to a tod, or 7000 tods of 
wod, at 7,1s,' • -. 



, 700 



7>35o 



29,250 



2S,odo 



rmt 



924,000 



10,000 acres, average 2/. i8x. W. per acre. 
Average of animal food, 92 lbs. per acre. 
Average rent of said 10,000 acres, i8x. 6d, per acre, viz. 

Of the 3000 acres, i/. ^sA 

r^r.u j-»*« .-. \ 1 8 J. Otf. an acre rent I 

Of the 7000 ditto, 17X. j * 

producing 92 lbs. of food, is in the proportion of five 
lbs. of meat for every shilling rent.'^ A. Y. Annals^ 
V. 38. p. 3. 

The perfection of grazlhg is reckoned to consist not 
only in the choice of stock, but in nicely proportioning it 
to the breadth of land ; being under-stocked is consi^ 
dered a great evil, as long grass is found prejudicial to 
any cattle. On grazing, the farmers of this county with 
reason pride themselves. 

Many of the pastures Will not fat stock, but they pay 
well by rearing it. 

1-ying 
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Laying dlowiv to grass. Nothing singular on this fcext 
A few years hence will probably afibrd soiAe usefbl 
information on it, as many of the new enclosurea will 
doubtless he ap{>Hed to grass, instead of the plough. L«d 
Hardwicko intends laying down to permanent pasture 
Vith ray-grass> and Dutch clover only. Breaking up old 
ipftstures, has been done by the majority by paring and* bMi* 
ing, though many individuafs, as 1 have remarked, are 
against it. When not t>ucnt, beans or oats are the first 
crop. 

The following list of grasses natural to the county, 
was given me at the Botanical garden, Cambridge. 
N.B. Those marked thus^ are most esteemed for pastuit. 

Called. 



Agrostis 



Anthoxanthum odoratura, 
Alophecurus pratensis,* 

agrestisi 
geniculatus 
spica venti 
canina 
vulgaris 
stolonifera, 
alba 
cristata 
aquatica 
coespitosa 
flexuosa 



sweet-scented vernal gran. 
meadow-fox tail grass, 
mouse- fail grass. 



creepirtg bentgrtsg; 



Aina 



Avena 



Amndo 



prsecox 

caryophyllca 

fatua, wild, or bearded oaf-^ 

pubcscens^ 

pratensis 

flavescens, yellow oat grass. 

phragmites 

Arundo 



«SAIt;, 



m 



Lrundo 



Iriza 
Iromas 



^ynosurus 



Tarex 



middU quaking graasi 



bioom gms. soft. 



broom grass, rough, 
broom grassy barren. 



Called, 
cpiffios ^ 

calamagro3ti3 

colorata 

media, 

seculinus 

multiflorus 

mollis, 

arven^s 

erectus 

asper, 

sterilis, 

sylvaticus 

pinnatus 

cristatus,* dog's tail grass, crested. 

divica 

pulicaris 

stellulata 

curta 

o.valis V 

remota 

axillaris 

intermedia ^ 

muricata 

divulsa 

culpina 

teretiuscula 

paniculata • 

pendula 

strigosa 

prascox 

flava 

txtensa 

distans 

panicea 



Carcex 
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Carex 



Dactylis 

Eriophoruiti 

Festuca 



Holcus 



Hordeum 



XoHum 



Luncus 



sylvatica 
recur 

palbesceus 
pseudpcypenu 
pilulifera 
csespitosa 

stricta 

riparia 
pa^udosa 
acuta 



Called. 



iesicaria 



ampullaeea 

glomeratay cock's foot grass^ rough* 

angustifolium 

ovina,' fescue, diccp'*,* 

duriuscula 

myurus 

giganteus 

coliacea 

pratensis,*. 

clatior* 

canatus 

avenaceust* 

mollis, 

murinum) 

pratense, 

maritinum. 



fescue, meadow, 
soft grass, meadow 



perenncj 



soft grass, creeping* 
barleyigrass, walL 
rye -grass. 

marsh barley-grass. 

j;)erennial darnel, 
temulentum, annual darnel, 
arvense 
glaucus 
conglomeratus 
effusus 
squarrosus 



I^uncus 



0|RA^» 



}9^ 



Called 



Luncus 


squarrosus 


- 


articulatut 


« 


uliginosus 


' 


bulbosus 




buffonius 


.^ 


pUo$us 


/ 
1 


campestris 


Milium ' 


cfTusum, 


Milica 


uniflora, , 




CGcrulea 


Nardus 


strictay 


Phalaris 


arenaria 




phloeides 


Panicum 


i iride 


Phleum 


pratense*. 




paniculatvinl 


Poa 


aquatica 




fluitans 


^ 


distans 


- 


maritima. 




rigida 




conipressa 




trivialis 




pratensi^ 




annua. 




memoralis 




decumbens 


Rotboella 


incurvata 


Scfapenus 


maricus 




nigricans 




Iconipres^us 




alius 


Scirpus ^ 


palusuris 


CAMB.} 
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single-flowered wood. 
R>at grass, or mat weed. 



cat's tail grass, meadow. 



tnnuaLfloeadow-grass. 



Scirpus 
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CaUeiL 
ScirpuiB coespitdsus 

aciculare 
lacustris 
setaceus 
maritrnnus 
Tricum repens, couch-grass* 

caninum 
loliacum 
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CHAP. IX. 



GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 



Gardens. . 

AT Ely, Soham, -Wisbech, &c. are many large gar- 
dens, producing so abundantly of vegetables and common 
kinds of fruit, as to supply not only the neighbouring 
towns but counties, the produce being sent to a great 
distance, to Lynn, &c. &c. by water, and by land, af- 
fording employ for many hands, labourers, retailers, car-* 
riers, &c. &c. 

Rent, Expenses, Produce, and Profit.— The tenants of 
these occupations are not of that description of men, 
who are either able or willing to give correct infor- 
.mation on these points; I learnt, however, from other 
quarters, that the rents were from 3I. to 71. per acre. 
The occupiers labour hard themselves, and every part 
of their families, and at all hours, doing -in a day, 
what would be called amongst labourers, a day and a 
halPs work, and hire much help too ; the profit notwith- 
standing must be great, as a garden of two or three acres 
afibrds a decent maintenance for a family. Mr. Middleton, 
in his Report of Middlesex, has communicated much va- 
luable and interesting information on this head ; shewing 
the immense value of the produce of lands thus applied ; 
but it is not to be expected that the gardeners of Cam- 
bridgeshire should be so communicative as those Mr. M. 

o fi met 
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met with, who were doubtlesi men of education and inde- 
pendence ; regardless of their individual interest. 

Orchards. 

These are numerous and large in the same districts as 
the gardens ; the chief growth, apples and cherries ; Soham 
is remarkable for the latter. 

Rent, Expenses, Produce, and Profit. On these the 

same observations are applicable as madp on gardens ; the 

« 

rents excepted, which are double at least. 
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CHAP. X. 



WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

WOODS are not extensive in this county. Many 
plantations have been made where enclosures have taken 
'place ; they have not only considerably improved the face 
of thd country, but promise to prove a source of profit, 
exceeding, it is thought, on poor light soils, any other 
application to which such lands are suitable. The Rev. 
G. Jennyns, of Bottisham, has planted with .great sue* 

ce^s, as has Tharpe, Esq« of Chippenham. Mr« Jen* 

nyns has planted, on clays^^ oak and spruce-fir. 

on white lands, beech and birch* 
on gravel, larch, 
on light land, Scotch fir. 
on fen, spruce fir. 

In planting oaks» Mr. Jennyns does not cut ofiT, the 
straggling roots in the usual way, but digs sufficient space to 
receive them, and has found, that thus manag<*d, they thrive 
considerably faster. Mr. Pembertpn, of Trumpington, 
has planted a ^broken moor at about lo/. per acre ; the- 
contractor, (Mr. Mackie, of Norwich) engaging to leav# 
all alive at the end of three years. 

The woods are felled at twelve or thirteen years growth, 
the produce made into hurdles, splints, spits, &c. &c. 
Laboipr, making hurdles per dozen, ao^/.; splints, per hun- 
dred, 6^.; spits, per thousand, 6i/.; produce, per acre, worth 
about l8/. at thirteen years gfo^mh (exclusive of timber) 

i. e. 
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/. e. per year i/. 7s. 8]^ Mr. Vancouver states woods as 
paying 15X' per acre. In Stetchworthhe says Aere are about 
33; acres of wood (oak); the undergrowth of which, con- 
sisting of hazel, ash, black and whiie thorn, sallows and 
maple,, is filled every twelve years, and produces from 8/. 
to 10/. per acre/* 

Observation. I was toid, as I have stated, which dif- 
ference may in part be accounted for from the great ad- 
vance in prices ; many of the homestalls in the fens art 
surrounded by handsome and thriving plantations of larcb, 
firs, beech, oak, birch, black alder, poplar, ash and 
willow. 

Mr. Tharpe, of Chippenham, has remarkably thriving 
plantations on very poor fen, a direct bog. Dr. Harwoo4i 
of Bartlow, has in his plantations a striking profit, that 
trenching previous to planting, repays the expense ; the 
difference where he has followed this niethod, and where he 
has not, is remarkable. 

Annual profit. This is supposed equal to that which 
would arise from any other application of the land, at a 
fair rent, the profit on the timber excluded. Ozier plan- 
tations are noted under the section Crops n$t €§mmonlj 
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CHAP. XL 



SECT. I. — WASTES. 



Mr. A. Young, in his account of ** Waste Lands by 
Estimation in Great Britain/' (published 1795) states those 
of this county lat 1 851300 acres. Mr. Vancouver, in I794f 
calls them 158,500 acres, under the following heads. 

Acres. 
Waste and unimproved fen ••..•......•.... 141,000 

Half-yearly meadow -T. M<^ 

Highland-common - 5»5^ 

Fen or moor common •...• .., 6,000 

Hektf), sheep. walk. -^ •'^. 4,000 

Total 158,500 



I found great doubts entertained in the county of the 
accuracy of Mr. V/s report on this subject ; various opi- 
nions exist on it. The fact is, no dependance can be 
placed on any communication on this head ; very few per* 
sons are in possession of sufficient information on which 
to form a correct opinion ; every one will, however, allow 
that the quantity is sufficient to merit the attention not 
only of individuals but- of the legislature. Greater in- 
ducements cannot in reason be desired, or safer grounds 
on which to act^ expected| than the result of experience 

from 
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from ^Kat has been done in fen and upland, in this 
county. Compare the value of the former improved, wiih 
that inundated or in danger of it, and the latter enclosed 
Tvith that open, and pasture neglected with those im« 
proved. Mr. Vancouver is very full and correct in hit 
descriptions of these waste lands ; he writes. ** Upon this 
subject, the. want of opportunity to revisit the great level 
of the fens, and the parishes bordering upon them» is a 
circumstance much to be lamented, as the quantity of 
fen -land, that is in an improved and profitable state, and 
that which is drowned and of little value, would thereby 
have been more correctly ascertained. Reference however 
may be had to Chatteris, Elm, JLreverington, Parson- 
Drove, Wisbech, St. Mary, and Thorney, for a compa^ 
rative view of what the lost country of the fens is capa« 
ble of in point of improvement by recovering the natural 
outfall of the middle and^ south level waters. Xhe fenny 
^nd in the above parishes under improved cuhivatioa 
amounts to about 50,000 acres, and yields a produce far 
beyond the richest highlands in the county, averaging a rent 
of more than 15^. per acre. Whereas the waste, the 
drowned and partially improved fens, amounting on a 
moderate computation to 150,000 acres, cannot' be fairly 
averaged at more than 41. per acre. Hence in this county 
only, an increased rent of loi. per acre, amounting to 
75,000/. annually, may be reasonably expected from a 
complete and eflectual drainage of the fens ; . and re- 
storing to the country a tract of far more beautiful and 
productive land than is to be met with of the like ex- 
tent, in any part of the island.'* 

** Fen or moor common. In the highland part of 

m 

the county, there are about 8,-500 acres of this descrip- 
tion, which at present contribute little to the support of 
the stock, though greatly to the disease of the rot in the 

sheep 
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slwep and eows. These commons generally lie well for 
drtfining^ and are otherwise capable of very great im« 
provcment ; but until a court of sewers shall be estsu 
blished with powers to oblige the mills upon the several 
streams which .pass through these moors, to be pitched 
lower .80 that the mill dams shall not hold the 
water up to its present height^ and over-ride the surface 
of the commons as they now do ; no remedy can be 
applied to this very serious e\'il, which must necessarily 
be removed before any improvement can be undertaken/' 

** Half-yearly meadow land. There are about 2000 
acres of these lands lying dispersed through the hollows 
of the open-fields, and receiving the riche&t juices of the 
surrounding lands ; even in their ^present neglected state, 
they are rented on an average at 12s, 6d. per acre only, but 
would by proper draining, and being put in severalty 
readily be indproved to 30i^. per acre, as the crop which 
is now only mown twice in three years, would then be aiv 
liually secured." 

- '' Highland common. * There are about 7,500 acres of 
this land in the county, which in severalty would be 
readily improved to the annual rem off aii. per acre* 
In its present state it cannot possibly be valued at mote 
than half that ^m ; though no alteraticin in the pre* 
sent mode of depasturing, can apparently be made to en* 
crease the present estimated value. 

** Heath sheep walk. Of which there ,are about 
6000 acres.'* This land appears to be chiefly appropriated 
to the original design of nature, the surface or skin 
forming a tender and wholesome food for the sheep 
which are generally depastured thereon. The staple of the 
land is in general so very dry and thin, that once broken 
it will be ages before it can acquire an equally valuable 
turf or. covering with that it now produces. The 8ubstr«« 
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turn is generally a chalk, though in some places theie 
is found a deep rank sand, abounding with flints^ and 
where the surface is broken, the sand in the dry season 
of summer is very liable to be driven by the wind, to 
the inconvenience not only of the adjoining lands, bot 
of those at some distance. Were these plains in seve- 
ralty, and were it practicable to raise live fences upon 
them, trefoil, cinquefoil, and rye-grass would be found 
the most profitable grasses to cultivate. The less how* 
ever^ that this kind of land is disturbed, the better." Oa 
these lands the Rev. T. Hati, of Bartlow, observes, ten 
Co. per acre of oais, and twelve Co. of barley were pro- 
duced from land formerly heath, this season (1805) : *' A 
sufficient proof of the advantage that would result fioni 
the proper management of this species of soil now let 
for 3s. per acre, as sheep walk." 

Many of the sheep walks (in the neighbourhood of New- 
market in particular), have been converted in consequence 
of enclosure, to arable, by first paring and burning ; and 
the success has been great. There are, however, those who 
think with Mr. Vancouver, and pronounce this only s 
temporary benefit, and that should it he intended to return 
these lands to sheep- pasture again they will never be so 
valuable fof that purpose. Such indeed may be the esse 
from injudicious and unmerciful cropping succeeding it, 
but it is not easy to conceive it will under proper ma- 
nagement ; what that should be (if success may be taken 
as a safe criterion) may be seen by the method which has 
been adopted of cropping these lands. 
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CHAP. XII. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

THE fens of this county form so prominent a feature 
of all that concerns improvement, and the particular ope- 
rations going forward in them embrace so many of the 
heads stated by the Board under this chapter, that I con« 
tidci* it will be the best arrangement of the subject, here 
to introduce the state and capability of the 

Fens : 

A district meriting the particular attention of its owners 
and occupiers, even if their views be confined solely to their 
individual interest. Lord Hardwicke in his pamphlet on 
the Eau-brink business, well observes on this tract of 
land : " It is an object of great importance in a national 
view to bring into a state of more certain cultivation^ si 
considerable tract of country, the produce of which is 
comparatively small, and to render fruitful other districts 
that now produce neither corn nor herbage, and are in- 
capable of any cultivation at all. So great indeed is the 
importance of increasing the products of the country at 
large, that if grants of public money were ever made for 
local purposes, there is no object that could form a more 
proper ground for an application to parliament." Great 
as have been the returns made on sands, by the clay cart 
and on clays by the -draining spaHe, much greater may 
be reasonably expected from judicious and spirited exer* 
tions on this tract, if experience be allowed a fair cri« 
Ktrion from which to augur future im]provements, or, at 

Lord 
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Lord Hardwicke observes in his pamphlet I have alluded 
to, '^ unless one can suppose a number of proFessional 
men, either to be deceived themselves, or to deceive the 
public wilfully, and without a motive/' The insumcei 
given me of the improved value of fen by cultivation and 
xlrainage, would be incredible, were not the authority 
most respectable. The accounts I had of money saved 
bj buying, improving, and selling, are equally astonidi* 
ing ; it must not, however, be concealed, that numeron 
as. are the instances of vast fortunes accumulated in the 
fens, many speculators there have met utter ruin : this 
indeed has chiefly befallen persons wanting skill or ca- 
pital, or has arisen from accidents not now to be ap- 
prehended under a proper system of drainage. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Atkins (a commissioner of 
sewers in the reign of James I. 1604, &c. &c.) that these 
fens were once ** of the nature of land-meadows, fruitful, 
healthful, and very gainful to the inhabitants, and yielded 
much relief to the highland countries in time of great 
drought/' Sir W. Dugdale (who was born 1605, ^"^ d>^ 
1686} was of the same opinion, adding as a proof, ** that 
great numbers of timber trees, (oaks, fiis, &c. &c). for- 
merly grew there, as is plain from many being found in 
diggii^g canals and drains, some of them severed from 
their roots, the roots standing as they grew in firm enrth 
below the moor. The firs at the depth of four and five 
feet. The oaks at three feet ; they were lying in a north 
west direction not cut down, but burnt near the ground, 
as the ends of them being coaled, manifested. The oaks 
in multitudes of an extraordinary size, being five yards in 
compass, ard sixteen yards long, and some smaller of 
a great length, with a quantity of acorns near them." In 
marsh-land he says, " about a mile westward of Magdalen 
bridge at setting down a sluice, there were discovered at 

seventeen 
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seventeen feet deep, severd furze and nuutreei pressed 
flat down, yriih nuts sound and firm lying by them, the 
bushes and trees standii^ in the solid earth below the silt.'' 
The Rev. J. Rasbrick, of King's Lyna, (see Philosophical 
Transactionsi No. 279.1702), and Mr. Elster, (see Histo- 
rical account of Bedford level)» gives the like testiniony 
respecting the fofmer existence of trees in the fens^ the 
latter remarking that those he saw, 'appeared to be sawed 
off. To this day (1806) are found in every part of the 
fens^ many at so $hort a distance from the surface, that 
the plough frequently touches them ; I witnessed this many 
times. Mr. A. Young (Annals, v. 37, p. 451)1 says "in 
every part of Europe, where marshy fens and bogs, are 
. found, if the soil be peat, trees are commonly disco^ 
vered at 'various depths. It is the same in the lordship 
of Thorney (in this county) ; in the upland parts all 
sorts of trees, and in the lower, fen-lands they are ^11 
firs ; and it is a fact, that Mr. Wing (of Thorney) has often 
ascertained, that many have been met with sawn off, and 
lying as they fell by the stump. '* The horns of red deer 
have been dug: up, and are preserved at the abbey.'' The 
commissioners under a law of sewers made 1596, and 
called *^ neat moor law,'^ speaking of the fens, say, '< which 
in former times have been dry and profitable, and so they 
may be hereafter, if due provision be made.*' 

Sir H. Hobert, (Attorney-general to James I.) says, 
** the grounds now sought to be di^ained (1604, &c.) are 
such as naturally and anciently were dry grounds." Dug« 
dale mentions a gravel causeway three fed deep, (supposed 
to be made by the Emperor Severus, who was born 1469 
and died 2Pi), fiom Denvor in Norfolk, to Peterborough 
in Northamptonshire, twenty- four miles, and which is now 
covered with moor five feet in thickness. In deepening 
the channel of Wisbech riveri 16351 the workmen at eight 

feet 
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feet below the fhen bottom, discovered a second bottom 
wh cb was stony with seven boats lying in it, covered 
with silt. And at Whittleseai on digging through the 
moor at eight feet deep, a perfect soil was found widi 
swaths of grass lying on it, as they were at first mown. 
Henry of Huntingdon, (who lived in the rcTgn of Ste* 
phen, 1 135) described this fenny country *' as pleasant and 
agreeable to the eye; watered by many rivers which run 
through it, diversified by many large and small lakes, and 
adorned by many woods and islands." And ^William of 
Malmsbury, who lived in the first year of Henry II. 
(1 154) has painted the state of the land round Thomey 
in the most glowing colours, he says, "it is a very pa- 
radise, in pleasure and delight, it resembles heaven itself, 
the very marshes abounding in trees whcse length with- 
out knots do emulate the stars.'' "The plain there ii 
as level as the sea, which with the flourishing of the 
grass, allureth the eye ;" " in some parts there are apple 
trees, in others vines." It appears then on the authority 
of the authors quoted, that the fens were formerly wood 
and pasture. The engineers were of opinion that the coun- 
try in question formerly meadow and wood, now fen, be- 
came so from partial embankment, preventing the waters 
from the uplands going to the sea, by their natural outfall ; 
want of proper and sufficient drains to ccmvey those 
waters into the Ouse ; neglect of such drains as were made 
for that purpose ; and that these evils increased from tbe 
not embanking the river Ouse, and the erection of sluices 
across it, preventing the flux and reflux of the sea ; and 
the not widening and deepening where wanted the river 
Ouse, and from not removing the gravels, weeds, &c. &c, 
which from time to time accumulated in it. The first 
attempt at draining any part of the fens (Dugdale) ap- 
pears to have been made in the time of Edward I. (1272^ 
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&c.) many others with various success followed. The fz* 
mous John of Gaunt, (or Ghent who died in 1393), and 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, were amongst the drain* 
ing adventurers ; but Mr Gough in his addition to Cam- 
den, says ** the Reign of Elizabeth (1S58) may be properly 
fixed on as the period when the level began to become 
immediately a public care." Many plana were proposed 
and abandoned between chat time and 1634, when King 
Charles I. granted a charter of incorporation to Francis, 
carl 0iBedford,and thirteen gentleman adventurers wichhim, 
who jointly undertook to drain the level on condition 
that they should have granted to them, as a recompense 
95,000 acres (about one-third of level). In 1649, ^^^' 
charter was confirmed to William, earl of Bedford, and 
his associates, by the convention parliament, and in 1653 
the level being declared completely drained, the 95,000 
acres were conveyed to the adventurers, who had expended 
400,000/. which is about 4/. 41. per acre, on the 95,000 
acres, and about i/. ' 8x. on the whole breadth, if the 
whole level contain 285,000 acres ; (it is generally sup* 
posed to contains 300.000 acres). In 1664, the corporation 
called ^' conservators of the great level of the fens," was 
established. This body was empowered to levy taxes on 
the 95tOoo acres, to defray whatever expenses might arise 
in their preservation, but only 83,000 acres were vested 
in the corporation in trust for the earl of Bedford and 
bis associates, the remaining 12,000 were allotted, 10,000 
to the king, and 2000 to the Earl of Portland. At first 
the levy was an equal abre tax, but upon its being deemed 
unjust, a gradual one was adopted, which is now acted 
upon. In the year 1697, the Bedford level was divided 
into three districts, north, middle, and south ; having one 
surveyor for each of the former, and two for the latter. 
In X753» ^^^ north level was separated by act of parliament 

from 
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from the rest.*'* In addition to the public acts obtained 
for draining the fens, several private ones have been 
granted for draining separate districcs with their limits, 
notwithstanding whrch and the vast sums expended » much 
remains to be done ; a great part of the fens is now (1806) 
in danger of inundation, this calamity has visited them 
many times, producing effects distressing and extensive 
beyond exception^indeed many hundred acres of valuable land, 
are now drowned, the misfortune aggravated by the pro- 
prietors being obliged to continue to pay a Beavy tax, not* 
withstanding the loss of their land. Mr. A. Young de- 
scribcfs the state of the fens when he visited them,t thas: 
** I found a very great portion of them in so dreary a 
state, that waste was the only appropriate term to be giveiii 
and the whole appeared to be in such manifest danger of 
inundation, that 1 could not but agree in the propriety of 
being particular in the examination I took of this in* 
teresting country. The last great breach of banks whidi 
inundated the north level, and laid the whole seven or 
eight feet under water, happened in 1770 ; it was 130 yards 
long, and 36 feet deep. In 17951 all the other banks 
gave way, and flooded. 

Acret* 
By slips in the banks #« •••« SjiSOO 

By downfall •« — .... 57,000 

Total 140,500 



^ ■■ 



• << Beauties of England and Wales," by Briton and Brayley 
a work much esteemed in Cambridgeshire. Colonel Armstrong's 
History, 8cc, Sec. of the Fens. 

t Mr. Young published the following in XS05. The comimiiu^ 
cation Is without date. 

. N.B. 
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N.B. Cdculatcd at the meeting at Ely, a7th Febru* 

Much about the same quantity flooded ia 1799 and 
i8oo> by downfall and breaches in the interior banks. 
** For the last thirty years many inundations have takea 
place, and lately with increasing power and immense 
mischief. The remedies that have been applied by num* 
berless acts of parliament, obtained with merely local and 
distinct view^s, have been vain and nugatory, but the 
burden by taxes immense. In 1749, over a great district 
IX. 6</. an acre was laid on ; in 1772, y, added, and in 
1798 above 150,000 paid ^s, an acre, upon inundated 
lands. In 1799 above £5,000 acres were under water till 
May 1800, and all much annoyed by the flood ; and it 
was a melancholy examination I took of the country be- 
tween Whittlesea and March, the middle of July, in all 
which tract of ten miles, usually under great crops of 
cole, oats and wheat, there was nothing to be seen bttt 
desolation, with here and there a crop of oats or barley, 
sown BO late that they can come to nothing ; a great lost 
by seeding the land at so high a price. Some crops on 
rather higher spots looked well ; but very late. Of wheat 
there is not an acre ; the grass itself is very much da- 
maged, produces where mown, miserable, crops of sedge, 
instead of good grasses ; and where fed, keeping very little 
stock, and that badly. Yet the average rent of these ten 
miles is 14s, per acre, and the landlord has a drainage 
tax to pay of 51. per acre, and in some districts 7/. In 
Ramsey Fen, 1 examined more melancholy instances o£ 
the want of a better drainage, and more speedy conveyance 
of the water to sea. Middlemoor in that parish^ is a 
tract of 2,500 acres, which renuined for more than twenty 
years a watery desert. " Towards Ramsey New enclosed 
Common- and Whittlcsca Moor, a spectacle still more 
CAMB.] p mortifying 
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mortifying is to be seen to the left, on the other side of 
the river or load; now a tract of water, sedge, and frogs, 
ti^hich Mr. Pooley remembers thirty-six years ago in a 
state of cultivation, and producing ample crops over hun- 
dreds of acres* It joins another similar tract called Holm 
Fen, all under water ; that twenty years ago, had build- 
ings, farmers, and cultivation ; on part of it, near Whit- 
tlesea Moor, fine crops of wheat were grown, only three 
years ago. One man had five quarters of wh^at two years 
running per acre, on this land, now all waste and water. 
Another twenty-eight Co. of oats per acre, followed by 
a second crop of a last. Another had as good a dairy of 
cows as any in Huntingdonshire, the land is excellent and 
would graze a large ox." '* I was shocked at the sight 
of this desolation. A people starving* and 1500 acres of 
fertile land left in such a condition, in such a kingdom, is 
a spectacle that ought to be instructive to politicians. We 
ai^e told of the national wealth ; here is a field for the 
exercise of it. The efforts of individuals can do nothing, 
this immense region of the fens depends for drainage on 
the outfalls to the sea, and on measures for deepening the 
rivers, and raising the banks which must be general. ** Such 
is the present state of this most fertile country ;" « but 
the evils great a$ they are, which have been hitherto 
felt, are not the whole of this melancholy business, . for 
no doubt is entertained of the whole, or nearly the 
whole country being lost, if it remains in the present state. 
The enclosures of the upland country, the waters of which 
are all discharged into the fens, increase every year, and 
not one takes place without adding to the evih With 
so powerful a cause constantly increasing, the rivers and 
cuts in the fens silting up, and the outfalls remaining 
vnimprovedy must in the nature of things gradually in* 
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crease the influx of water, and lessen the capability of 
conveying it away. The consequence is obvious. The 
total ruin of the whole flat district must ensue. Mr. 
Groundi of Whittlesea, calculates the uncultivated lands 
and moors« &c. at 10,000 acres. Mr. Waudby^ of March, 
at 6000, and ai^o a further deduction of 12,000 acres 
more, (at 4 in 100) for ditches, in all 18,000. To keep 
on the safe side, I shall suppose 20,000, and that there 
remains a8o,ooo capable of cultivation, and which are or 
have been culdvated but subject to inundations."* **The 
fens ;!^re now in a moment of balancing their fate ; should 
a great Hood. come within two or three years, for want of 
an improved outfall, the whole country^ fertile as it na- 
turally is, will be abandoned." Such being the melan- 
choly state of this district, and its value being so immense 
(which I will soon shew), the necessity and wisdom of 
taking some eflS^ctual steps to secure and improve it, will 
not be disputed, nor will it, I apprehend, be doubted that 
such measures only will be adequate to the object, as will 
embrace the several interests of the concerned, and pro- 
mote them mutually. Many projects for the better drain- 
age of the fens, and the improvement of the navigation, 
have of late been proposed ; the last passed into a law 
1795, and is called the Eau Brink cut,t the benefit or evil, 

however. 



• Mr. Golburn of Ely, informed Mr. A. Young, that the 
quantity of land affected by the drainage was about 400,000 
acres. Mr. Gardener, of Chatteris, thinks about 300,000. 

t i794» Eau Brink cut. It i$ presumed that the history of tidal 
rivers does not furnish an instance like that before us, where 
the upland waters from being confined nearly in a straight line, 
and to a width of 200 feet (as they are at Germans bridge;, are 
suffered to waadcr as they approach their outfiU into a rambling 

' ^ circuitoua 
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however, of which is yet to be known, a difference of 
opinion after passing the act, having arisen between Sir 

Thomas 



circuitous course, expanding to a width of nearly a xnile, and 
thence returning to the same line that was before deserted. 

As the case is singular so are the consequent evils. Inter- 
nal navigation is rendered so defective, that boats cannot pass 
from Germans to Lynn without pilots, by means whereof great 
delays and a vast increase in the expence •£ freight are occasi^ 
oned ; and in blowing weather many lighters have been sunk, aid 
lives have been lost. 

The banks guarding the lands contiguous to the wide part of 
the river are supported at an enormous expense. 

Drainage is so impeded that 300,000 acres of land dependant oa 
the outfall of the Ouze, are in the greatest danger of being 
overflowedi nay many thousand acres of them are now under 
^ater. 

Navigation from the port of Lynn to sea is injured by beds ot 
' sand, which are constantly becoming stronger and stronger for 
want of a proper scower, insomuch that no vessels can navigate, 
but such as are of a particular form and structure. 

Hence foreign trade is enjoyed by a small number of mer- 
chants who are their own carriers, and the price of coals, raft, 
Ste, is considerably higher at Lynn than it ought to be. 

The remedy. It is proposed to desert the present wide cir- 
cuitous bason above Lynn, and to confine the upland waters by 
means of a new cut to the same width at its commencement as 
the river now is at Germans, and to widen it gradually until it 
enteis the old channel again a little above Lynn. 

The effect. The upland waters and tidal waters flowing and 
reflowing through the new cut, when conveyed in half the time 
that is now required, will act in one uniform compact body, and 
with a force increased to so great a degree at to carry away 
all impediments. 

Internal navigation will become safe, cheap, and ezpeditiouSy 

the weight of waters, and its lashing farce against the banks will 

ba wandetfuUy lessened. 

Dndnafe* 
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Thomas Hyde Page, and Mr. Milne, (the engineer nanned 
ki the act)y for determining the dimensions of the cut,- 
and there being no power in the act to compel these gen* 
tlemen to name a third engineer as umpire ; nothing has 
been done but tracing the lines from the dimensions in 
the act at the lower and upper ends of the cut, and 
collecting the tax imposed by act ; but as this project hat 
long engaged the public attention, and is thought a subject 
of importance to the county of Cambridge in particular^ 
I have been solicitous to obtain the best information on 
it. The advocates for the work assert, 

ist, That upwards of 300,000 acres of land will be 
better drained, 

2d, That the harbour of Lynn will be rendered safe 
and commodious. 

3d, That the foreign and coasting-trade of the port will 
be extended. 

4th, That the danger and uncertainty of the navigation 
between Lynn and Eau-brink, by the present channel 
will be avoided, and the remainder of the inland navi* 
gation improved, &c. &c. 

The opposers of this measure contend that none of thesf 
benefits will be the result, but that the reverse of them 
will ensue. 



Drainage, which is now impossible to be had, will be easy and 
practicable. 

Foreign, trade will be open to all the world, and monopoly, the 
sworn enemy to fair dealing, will no longer exist. 

In a word, navigation, drainage, agriculture, will be amaz- 
ingly beaefited, and trade and commerce so diffused, that coals, 
raft, and other goods, will be infinitely cheaper, to the great be- 
aefit of the consumer, whose interest alone ouglit to be the 
main object of consideration, where trade is concernied ; aiid, above 
all, tibelives of his majesty's subjects will be secured. 

Regarding 
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Regarding the maximi *^ audi alteram partem V' I ^ilf 
state the opinions I am in possession of, for and against 
the measure. 

In 1775, Governor Powell. ** The quitting the old river 
in this crooked, ruined, irrecoverable part of it, is be- 
come at least a matter of necessity; and the cutting a 
strait cut is the only measure left> by which to carry on 
a real drainage, by which to maintain for any grea^ time 
longer, a practical communication of navigation between 
Lynn and the inland country, by which to preserve for 
ever Lynn itself as a great maritime town." 

In 1777, Mr. John Golbofne. " It cannot fail to give 
immediate relief to both those (the south and middle) 
levels, and to lower the surface of low water at least four 
feet at Salter's load. Old Bedford, and Denver Sluice, 
and at the mouth of the New Bedford river." 

In 1 791, Mr. James Golbornc. " I can form but one 
opinion, which is, that if such a cut should be carried 
into execution, it would be of more benefit to the middle 
and south levels, and also to all other low grounds dis- 
charging their waters into the river Ouse, in any part 
of it above the harbour of King's Lynn, than any work 
that hath ever been yet executed for the purpose of drain- 
ing. This work seems to hold out as fair a prospect 
as any of so great an extent can, of doing as little pri- 
vate injury as may be, and will at the same time distri- 
bute its favours impartially with the hand of kindness to 
many worthy proprietors, and industrious occujHers of 
fen-lands." 

*' An inspection only seems necessary to convince every 
reasonable, disinterested, and unprejudiced person of the 
great advantages that will arise from it to both (i. e. drain- 
age and navigation). It cannot fail to operate in a degree 
highly advantageous to the navigation above Lynn^ highly 

advantageous 
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advantageous to the general drainage of all the CQUQtrjr^ 
aboye that port| and particularly advantageous to the port 
and harbour itself. With respect to the navigation above 
Lynn, I presume that it would be an insult to any per- 
son's understanding to inform him that by the proposed 
new cut, the gangs of lighters may at all times navigate 
either up or down, with much more expedition, and with, 
infinitely less danger than they now do, all the present 
wide, difficult, and uncertain channel from £au Brink to 
Lynn. The risque that the gangs at present run in a paa« 
sage at all times dangerous, but especially in tempestuous 
weather, will by this proposed cut be avoided. The ex- 
pense of bridge pilots saved, the wear and tear of t:raft, 
the labour of men, boy8> and horses lessened ; the voyage 
performed with greater certainty, and in much less time 
than at present. The proprietors and occupiers of lands 
on each side the proposed cut, together with every person 
interested in the event, may rest with security, and not 
be under the least apprehension for the safttf of such new 
erected banks. In a little time after the completing 
such cut, the land owners will be exonerated from a 
very heavy expense, at which they now are, and must be 
liable to, for the maintenance and support of their sea- 
banks and counter shores. In a little time after the 
finishing of this work, the present channel will very ra- 
pidly silt up, and become marsh. The tides will, if 
the cut be made, rise higher at Denver sluice, but not 
materially so. It is therefore most probable^ under these 
circumstances, that the tides will not by the new cut be 
raised at Denver sluice above six inches. I am yet of 
opinion that a very high tide will not have that effect ; 
but supposing on this account it should be found neces- 
sary to raise the lower part of the loo feet bank, as fai; 
as Welneyp for imtance, being six miles, that may be done 

by 
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by the Honourable Corporation of Bedford level, with- 
out any expense to individuals, or additional expense to 
that body. The navigation up the Ouse, &c. might 
he assisted by ebb-doors, and by deepening the river in 
places, so much as to give them a lasting and uninter- 
rupted navigation up to Clayhithe, as perfect and as 
^complete as most of the canal navigations in this king- 
dom, and the gangs would not then have occasion to 
wait in different parts of that river, on many different 
shoals, and for several days together, when they have 
a scanty head of water from above. The same method 
of relief may be given to Mildenhall river, and the re- 
suit would be that craft would go with ease and expe- 
dition at all times, without unloading their cargoes as 
they are now •bliged frequently to do." 

** Expense, viz. 

£. s. d. 
Conveying water of marsh-land into new 

cut 1887 4 6 

Ncwcut p .38098 2 o 
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In 1791, Mr. Wattie, ** It (the new cut) would be a cer- 
fain drainage to all those border lands which have their 
outfalls into the river Ouse, below Denver sluice, and 
would prove effectually so to that valuable tract of land 
called marsh-lacd, except the low parts of the fen, the 
drainage of which could easily then be compleated by the 



«i 



* Since this many other estinates have been made, some 
ymountiog lb double tbo su2n« 

assistance 



assistance of an engine mill. I would therefore re- 
commend the deserting of the present chann^el (makings 
dam across the same] and the opening of a new cut 4X 
channel, from £au-brink» across the old lands and marshes 
to about two furlongs above Lynn. By the making 
of such new cut, and turning the channel, it would 
prove of very great advantage to those who have banks to 
support against the present channel, below £au brink, which 
heavy expenses, in a little time, they would be released 
from. The old channel in a few years, would be 
quite silted up, and become good and firm land, the sale 
of which would in great measure pay the purchase .for 
lands used in the new cut, its banks and forelands. 
The effect which the proposed cut would have upon 
the navigation in the river Ouse, would be of great . im- 
portance to trade, as shortening the distance would ac- 
celerate the passage of the craft, going thereby to and 
from Lynn, and render the same safe at all times ; they 
would then be conducted by a channel sheltered between 
banks, and not liable to be exposed to the violence of 
the winds and tides, and danger of the sand-banks which 
now attend the navigation, through that dangerous river, 
or rather bay, from Lynn to St. German's bridge, where 
merchants and traders meet with so many disasters, losses, 
and frequent delays, that trade is now carried on thereby 
with great hazard, much difficulty and considerable ex* 
pense. As to any idea or fear the traders may have 
of the craft being rendered unmanageable by the rapidity 
of the current, that would be extinguished a little time after 
the intended cut or river was opened, particularly if a 
land flood should quickly follow, as the current shortly 
after that would run smoothly, or in the same manner 
as the upper part of the river above .German's bridge now 
does. The effect it might have upon the harbour of 

Lynn, 
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Lynn, I cannot conceive would be attended with anf 
of the dangerous consequences as some are so much 
alarmed at ; but on the contrary would be great use there- 
to. IF the waters coming through the cut were pro- 
perly pointed down the channel through the harbour ; 
and exertions used to assist it by throwing out jetties, 
&c. &c. at proper places ; by such means there would 
be a great probability of bringing the channel along by 
the town at such distances as desired,* and to fall down 
to the crutch in nearly a straight direction. As [to 
the danger of the current raising sand-banks or bars 
across the channel, as seems to have been suggested by 
some, I cannot by any means agree to it. Xhey (the 
tides) would certainly flow something higher in still tides, 
against the banks above, than they now do. The hanks 
above would be in no more danger of being overflowed, after 
the new cut was made, upon the dangerous tides, than 
they are at present, but this I think admits of a demon- 
stration." 

In 1793* a member of the committee in a pamphlet 
called " Reasons attempting to shew the Necessity of 
the proposed Cut/'t " The great impediment to both 
drainage and navigation, 1 apprehend to be, the wide, 
shallow, and crooked channel of the river Ouse, between 
St. Germans' bridge and Lynn. 1 do not pretend to say 
that this is the only one, but it seems to be the first and 



* " It is to be hoped Mr. Wattie will take our granaries, &c. 
to this channel." Thomas Brome, Lynn. 

t ** This pamphlet with the abstract of the reports and opinions 
upon both sides of the question, contains the substance of almost 
all the material information that exists upon the subject, plainly 
and impartially stated." See Earl of Hardwick's Observations on 
the £au-brin]ccut. 

greatest^ 



gncatcst, and that all interior ^orks can 't>e of little use 
while tl^is remains unremedied. The cut in question 
was first proposed by Mr. Kinderley, about the ycat 
1720,* and again by his son in 1751. The father was 
himself a conservator of the great level of the fens, and 
had devoted the greatest part of a long life to this 
particular study, and it is the scheme which he. recom- 
mended and invariably adhered to. The son is iio les* 
confident of its necessity, and ventures boldly to assert, 
that whatever other schemes may be invented or remedies 
proposed, rhey will in the end prove inefiectual, and that 
how much soever prejudiced people might be against it 
then (1751), yet at one time or other, when driven by 
necessity, they will be forced to makie use of it, other- 
wise this whole coimtfy, together with the navigation of 
those rivers which pass through it, must in time be ine- 
vitably lost." 

In 1793, Mr. Rennie, '* to remedy these (the existing) 
evils, there cannot be a more effectual way than by di- 
recting the whole waters of the river Ouse (assisted by 
the returning tide of the last half-ebb) against the sand 
banks in the harbour, which will be completely done by 
the proposed cut. By this cut, the tide and river 
water at the last half ebb will have a greater scouring 
power than before. I would also recommend jetties 
on the shore at West Lynn, they are likely to open the 
€ast channel to sea. By scouring away the sand banks 
in Lynnharbour^ the water will be deepened ; ships there- 
fore of greater burden will come to the town, and ride 
in safety. The surface of the water in the Ouse up- 



* Mr. Ho4skinson says, ** the Eau<brink cut i^ only a part of 
Mr. Kinderley's plan. 

wardS| 
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wards, will be. fewcred for a great distance, until it ex« 
pnres in a point; hence every loaxi, river* or drain, coo* 
nected tlierewith must be proportionably benefited. Is- 
lington and West Lynn drains, will then have a much 
better outfall, and the drainage of maish-land greatly 
improved. By lowering the water at Denver's and 
Salter's load sluices, the middle and south levels mil be 
equally benefited, as well as Stoke, Brandon, Milden* 
hall, Soham, Reach, Swaffham, and Bottisham loads, 
with the country drained thereby, and I think it un- 
necessary to open St. John's Eau. The flood- waters 
will find an ample passage to sea, by the proposed cut; 
the inhabitants of Marshland will be relieved from a 
very heavy expense in supporting their banks. The 
navigation from Lynn will be more safe and expeditious, 
and the banks of the loo feet are so strong, and at so 
great a distance, that they will have little to fear from 
the increased tide." " The navigation above Denver 
sluice may be preserved and improved by shutting the ebb 
doors of sluice, and deepening the river upwards. The 
navigation bet^'een Upware and Clayhithe will be injured, 
which may be rectified by a lock placed near Upware. 
'* If SwaiFham and Bottisham loads should hot have a 
sufficient declivity for carrying off the waters of their 
respective districts, they may be carried along the inside 
of the banks to Reach load, where they may jointly empty 
themselves into the Ouse. I do not see a more effec- 
tual way of improving the outfall than by the pro- 
posed cut, which therefore ought in my opinion to besup- 
ported by every person interested in the drainage of 
marsh-land, the grounds adjoining the Ouse, the south 
and middle levels, and the improvement of Lynn har* 
bour." 

1794- 
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1794. The Earl of Hardwicke, in " Observations and 
Proposals, &c. &c/' •* From every thing that T have 
heard and read upon the subject, I cannot help thinking but 
that the intended cut will be of great advantage to the Isle 
of Ely, Undoubtedly some lands will be much more 
benefited by it than others, for the advantage will be in 
proportion to the state in which they (the lands) now are. 
It is to be expected, hov?ever, that some advantage will 
accrue to every part of the isle, and that when once a 
good outfall is obtained at Lynn, the expense of banks 
and of mills, without which many estates would be under 
water a considerable part of the year, will gradually di- 
minish, and probably come at last totally unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. Hudson. " I am therefore of opinion that if the 
old neglected river, from its junction with the Cam 
through the hermitage sluice or lock, into the upper end 
of the 100 feet river, were restored to a proper width 
and depth, the drainage of the fens in Haddingham would 
be greatly improved, and also the fens in the south-side 
of the said old river." " And if the shallows in the 
river Ouse from the Cam to Denver sluice were low- 
ered, and the proposed new cut effectually made, I am 
of opinion, that in - all ordinary seasons, Haddenham, 
Wilburton, and Streatham fens, will be drained without 
the use of engines." " The fens in Little-port, thbugh 
lying much lower than Haddenham, being much hearer 
the outfall, will receive the same advantage. *• Of course 
it (the new cut) will very much improve the drainage of 
the Littleport district." (His lordship oflfers a subscription 
of 500/. to enable the smaller land owners to pay the 
tax, and when 2,500/. is raised for that purpose, will give 
500/. more). ^' Upon a general view of the question, 

I was 
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I was of opinion from the beginning, that the scheme (the 
proposed cut) promised the greatest advantages to the 
whole level of the fens ; and every thing that I have 
since read and heard upon the subject, has tended to con- 
firm me in that opinion. Indeed if the plan is properly 
executed, with a fair view to the public benefit, withoat 
any part of the fund being diverted from the main ob- 
ject, it is likely to prove in its consequences the most 
efTectual plan that has been suggested for the improvement 
of the fens, since their original drainage in the last ccn- 
tury, by the Earl of Bedford.*' ** To the town of Lyon 
the benefits will be so evident, that it is difficult to ac- 
count for the opposition of so many of the respectable 
merchants of that place. The operation of the new cut, 
would in the opinion of the different engineers that have 
considered the effect of it, not only improve^ but abso- 
lutely preserve the harbour of Lynn. The improvemeot 
of the harbour must of necessity increase the general 
trade of the place, by opening the door to new enter- 
prizes, and of course to the introduction of new ship 
owners, and new merchants. At present the shipping of 
Lynn is calculated for their trade only^ and for the 
present mouth of the channel, and no vessel with a sharp 
floor, and which is not of their own peculiar construction, 
can venture into the harbour, or at least remain there 
with any safety.* The consequences of this must be the 
exclusion of ships from other ports, which is so evident a 
disadvantage to the trade of a maritime town, and so 
great an obstacle to the increase of the general wealth and 
prosperity of the iiihabitants,that it is scarcely to be believed 



* ** It is not necessary to have ships of any. particular c«af 
structioa for our harbour." TiuMoas Brorae, Lyon. 

they 
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they will concur (if in truth they have concurred) in op* 
posing the plan. With respect to Cambridge, the alarm 
originally conceived by the merchants and navigators must 
be considered as a fortunate circumstance ; the inquiry 
that it has produced, and the provisions that are inserted 
in the bill, will eventually not only secure, but consi- 
derably improve the navigation of the Cambridge river/' 

In 1729, Mr. Humphrey Smith. ** It (the new cut) 
will (in myopinionj be the utter ruin and total loss of the 
port of Lynn, for the wide space between German's and 
Lynn, gives room for the tides, and serves as a large re- 
ceptacle for a back water to scour out their haven, which 
if confined by the methods prescribed, the silt and sand 
of the sea water would raise such a, bar, that their ship* 
ping could not get over." 

In 1745, Mr, Labelye. " I am of opinion, and evei* 
shall be till better reasons be given than any of those 
which I have seen hitherto, th^t such a new cut, (tht 
Eau-brink cut) would prove of more detriment than ser^* 
vice to the draining the fens, by its lessening one of the 
means of preserving a good outfall to sea, and prejudicial 
to the navigation of the port of Lynn.'* . 

In 1767, Mr. Smeaton. ** I cannot agree in recom- 
mending the expedient (the proposed cut) for if the cut 
be not made ejqual to the mean capacity of the old 
river, it would check the influx of the tides/and // s$ nuuk 
Ihe event must be uncertain." 

In 1775, Sir Thomas Hyde Page, Knt. ** I am of 
opinion that if (the cut) had not at the first receiving of 
the water a very, considerable breadth and depth, parti« 
cularly near the outfall, the run of water from the sea 
into it, being very violent, would carry great quantities 
of silt, &c. from its sides and bbttom, which might be 
dropped higher up die river, and as theebb otXynn if 

so 
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so much slower than the flood, it probably would not htve 
sufficient force to carry it out to sea. 1 his danger migh^ 
be the greater in a dry season, upon a want of fresh 
water in the river to counteract the inlet of the tide. 
Although in general I condemn a wihding channel , when 
a straight one can be obtained ; it has its advantages when 
the sea comes into it in a shorter time than it reqiures 
to go out again, the case at Lynn." 

in 1778, Mr. Elstebb. '* The tide .waters filling so 
large a bason as Lynn haibour, and endeavouring to con- 
tinue their whole motion, a great part, by the opening of 
the new channel (the Eau cut) being directed towards it, 
will (by the smallness of its dimensions) be compressed 
into it, and impelled through it with so great a rapidity, 
especially in spring tides, that the trains of snoiall boats 
they navigate with in that river, either Irith or without 
horses, will be entirely unmanageable, will run foul, or 
break from one another, swinging across the river, be fre« 
quently overset and sunk ; and they will for some time be 
obliged so wait the approach of high water » that the ra- 
pidity of the current may be abated, before they obtain 
a safe passage through it ; consequently it will be ao 6r 
from being at all times a ready passage, that great and 
constant delays may be expected from it, and how kin| 
they may continue, is not easy to determine. And bewda 
the disadvantage to navigation by the interruption of the 
passage, there are other effects which may be reasonably 
apprehended from it, so long as Denver sluice it left 
standing. The acceleration of the motion of the gfcat 
pfart of the tide water, in Lynn harbour tendiag towards 
the new cut, and the rapidity of the current through it^ 
will carry large quantities of silt into the uppier parta of 
the river, which will plentifully subside in thoae pans 
of the channel which art now the deepest^ add wiU aooa 

fiU 
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fill them up to a level with the most shallow parts. In 
vain, therefore, are the expectations of great adrantageii 
to the navigation from the new cut, while Denver sluice 
is standing, and in vain are the hopes of a perfect reco. 
very, and a full improvement of the fens, until the levch 
are properly and sufficiently embanked." 

In 1792, Mr.Hodgkinson trusts *' he shall convince 
every unprejudiced person that the execution of the pro- 
posed scheme (the Eau-cut) will be productive of very 
alarming consequences to the trade and navigation of 
Lynn, Ely, Cambridge, and country adjacent. The 
tide having a less distance to flow, it will be high 
water at German's bridge much sooner than at pre- 
sent, and of course the waters will return to sea much 
sooner also, and before^the tide at Lynn is fallen suffi- 
ciently to give them that grinding effect which they now 
retain by having a greater distance to come, so that 
Lynn harbour will not only be deprived of twenty mil- 
lions of tuns of back water, but the remainder will be 
partly deprived of that scouring effect which it now 
possesses. It has been repeatedly asserted,^ and I believe 
never denied, that upon the erection of Denver sluice, 
and opening the 100 fee^ or new Bedford river, the tides 
being stopped by nieans of that sluice, occasioned a stag- 
nation in the water against the sluice ; thus a great quan- 
tity of silt being brought up by the tides was deposited 
there, which the tide^ in their reflux, being so much di- 
minished could not scour away, by which means the bed 
of the river in a short time became silted up; just so 
it will happen at Lyon. I am aware it will be argued, 
that the silting up of the river below Denver, wasowing 
to the new Bedford river not being so deep as the river 
below, but that the new. tut being intended to be of equal 
depth with the. harbour below it, the same consequences 

cAiii.] Q which 
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which followed the stopping the tides at Penyer^ are not 
to be apprehended here. . I beg leave to observe that it was 
Dot owiog to the new Bedford being so shallow, but to 
the great checks vi^hich the tides met with at the sluice 
whi^h occasioned the silting up below. The channel 
from Lynn Deeps to che barbouri is preserved in a na- 
vigable state by the influx and reflux of the tides ; every 
diminution, therefore, in the quantity of that influx, or 
check to its velocity (both which will be the consequence 
cf etnbanking the wide space between St. German's and 
Lynn) must lessen the very great assistance it now af- 
fords towards keeping open that channel. That inunda- 
rtions will be rendered more frequent and more dreadful 
(in their consequences, from the sudden check these n^og 
tides will meet with in entering the New Cut, must be ap- 
parent to the meanest capacity. The current \rill be 
forced up this straighti narrow channel, with such increased 
velocity that the gangs navigating at that time will be 
rendered totally unmanageable, and be frequently overset 

<and sunk. This scheme (the New-cutJ is only part of 
^r. Kinderley's plan. The late Mr. Golborne was the 
only engineer prior to Mr. Wattie, who publicly recom- 
mended a part only of Mr. Kinderley*s plan: every other 
engineer (whose works have come to my knowledge), has 

. uniformly condemned it, amongst whom are Labelye, and 
Elsteb." 

Sir Thomas Hyde Page to Sir Martin Folks, Bart. *' VSThe- 
ther the cut would really save or ruin the country, does 
not seem to be proved. We now find Messrs. Golbomei 
Wattie, Hudson, Milne, and Rennie, engineers, in favour 

' of this cut. I doubt not from their experience and cha- 
racter of their believing it would be materially beneficial. 
Against it are the names of Smeaton, Hodgkinson, 
Nichols, and other engineers of former tinnes^ these gen- 
tlemen 



tlcmen from experience and character also 1»ve a right td 
notice ; they Tiave judged that the Eau brink cut wmi1diw)t 
only ruin the drainage, but inland navigation and Lyrrti 
harbour. These gentlemen having upon a point of sciw 
ence in long written reportt, been so directly opposite ifr- 
opinion, I own I sec no way for the country gentfemslti 
or merchant to make up his mind, and at last I fleiif 
conviction, a^ to the propriety or imprbpriety of this mea^ 
sure, must be the efiect of some dangerous experiment^ 
which by rendering the country much worse than it no# 
is, will shew the necessity of a general {dan of drainage^ 
of which I conceive the Eau brink cut would h no pOf^. 
I think it ought to be considered aft a measure in whtcb 
infinite public danger is involved, while the bene f it s 
remain exceedingly doubtful. I am of opinion that it 
would be wrong to make any work that would ioMen 
the quantity of water brought i^ by the tides, too mueh 
mischief having already beeft experienced by Denver- 
sluice, which stops the tides from passing as they fbfr* 
merly did ; the indraught was considerably lessened by that 
sluice, and Lynn harbour nmst have suflered a Una of 
depth. I fear the loss of the great space fronv Lynn to 
German's for a back water upon making E)au*brinfc' e^it^ 
would bring after it the loss of Lynn harbour, for 4iip9 
of the size that now trade there^ My opinion, such as it 
is, I have expressed to be against the Eau-brink cttt, 
as I fear its effects would be injurious to navigatioit, to 
the free lands, and also to the corporittiofr landd of the 
Bedford level." 

In 1793, an inhabitant of Lynn ren^trkedi. " The ra- 
pidity with which the present upper ebb current runs, in the 
doepeat part of the bay of the haven at Lynn, ftomthe 
Ball point to Common South Quay, sometimes driv^ ships 
ifromtbeir moorings and pats them in 4fuiger of' strand- 
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ing ; more probably, therefore, neithier the moorings in their 
present state, nor others of a stronger construction^ ynWl 
be able to withstand the force of it, should the fiew cut 
be made. Instead of the current through the new cut 
scouring the harbour, as it is pretended it will doy the re- 
verse will probably happen. The haven above the Ball 
is protected from the violence of the land floods, accom- 
panied by the strong ebb at spring tides, by that very 
point or neck of land intended to be cut throngh, which 
at present, by giving the river a curved direction, and a 
circuitous course round it, lessens the impetuosity of tbe 
current, and shelters the ships at anchor from the violence 
of the torrent. The banks most probably wilt not stand, 
because the gault must be dug through, and the quag- 
mire exposed to the rapidity of the torrent. If the wide 
expanse of that part of the river, in the vicinity of which 
the new cut is to be made, and which in many places is 
three-quarters of a mile in M-eadth, was unable to receive 
and contain this sudden and vast accumulation of , water 
in any of those inundations, (enumerating many) how is 
it .possible that the narrow cut intended to be made, could 
ciarry even the waters of land flood combined with the 
ebb of a spring tide, with safety? and how much more 
must be the danger of inundation, when the two pow- 
erful agents, a high spring tide of flood, and . as torn of 
wind at N.W. operate with impetuous force against the 
current of the land flood in this narrow cut. The water 
will, beyond a doubt, soon be raised to an immense height, 
overflow the banks, and carry destruction . over the face 
of the neighbouring country." He attributes, all the mis* 
chief which has arisen to drainage and navigation^ to the 
erection of Denver and other sluices, *^ To prove this 
.we shall shew, 

. '*< 1st. The good sutc of the Ouiej and of navigation 

and 
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Md drainage^ till Denver dam and Hermitage sluices were 
erected, and the New Bedford river made. 

** 2d. The sad condition of navigation and drainage since 
those works were made." 

** In 1423, The river Ouse was so deep between Sal- 
ter's Lode and Lynn that its bottom was fourteen feet 
under soil. It Was then famous for navigation and drain- 
ing the adjacent country." 

** In 1605, low water mark "was ten feet lower than 
the superficies of the fens at Salter's Lode, but there 
wanted drains to convey the fen-waters into it." 

'* In 1618, The commissioners of sewers found the 
river Ouse from Salter's Lode to the outfall at Lynn, much 
increased in breadth and depth, and that it had a very 
quick current." 

" In 1619, The outfall of the river Ouse, ample 
and great, gave large passage for the fresh waters from 
the inland counties, and also to the tides from sea, inso- 
much that the haven of Lynn had been worn wider and 
deeper in memory of men," 

*' In 1645, ships rode in Lynn haven at anchor in 
twelve feet water at low water. The channel to sea- ward 
was so wide and deep, that the biggest ships could sail 
between Lynn and the sea with neap tides," 

** (n 1649, ^^^ inland navigation was so good in all 
the rivers, viz. Ouse, Stoke, Brandon, Mildenhall, and 
Grant, that keels could sail with forty tons freight, thirty- 
six miles from Lynn towards Cambridge, at ordinary 
neap tides, and as far as Huntingdon with fifteen tons." 

'* As the rivers were thus famous for navigation before 
those sluices were built, so were they also good sewers 
for the fens to run through." E.G. 

In 1618, Mr. Atkins says, ** had the river Ouse been 
4eepehed between Eiiith and Ely, by removing tbie weres, 

the 
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the fens would have been good meadows^*' so says Lord 
Popham. ^ 

In i6fQy Sir riement Edmunds isaid, that ** the coun- 
try all along by the river Ouse both in Cambridgeshire 
and in the Isle of Ely, being a very 'rich soil und votUin" 
hi^ft dy wa not much troubled wirh water, but . in time 
of fl'^ods caused by weeds, weres, and giavels, but wouid 
not have been drowned if those s^ops to the floods hid 
been removed, because below Ely the river has a swift 
current, and gives a large passage for the fresh water." 

"In 16501, Denver dam and sluices were erected. 
Immediately after this the rivers silted op from the said 
sluices <)uite to sea, insomuch that in two years sbipi 
could not sail between the sea and Lynn, but with spring 
tides only, whereas before they could with neap-tides: In 
the haven there was then but the depth of two feet at 
low water, where ships used to ride in twelve feet at 
low water. l*he river between Lynn and the sluices had 
its bottom raided with silt sand ten feet high in two /ears. 
As to drainage hey fthe sluices) were more pernicious, anJ 
losses to the amount of 100,000/. were sustained during 
the time Denver sluice stood." 

** In 17^3, The tii!es undermined Denver sluices, and 
blew them up (but not the eight feet dam), and since 
that tinne the spring tides, which do put up into the 
rivers of the sourh-level, drop their silt in those rivers, 
ani the land.floods drown the south level, and drop their 
sulla^e, and choak up the Ouse towards Canobridge above 
one foot every year. Thus spring- tides and land-fluods, 
these which used to keep open the Ouse, do now hj means 
of works choak it up, insomuch that the bottom of the Ou^e 
(which was before the adventureship fourteen feet under 
soil) is now raised higher than the superficies of the 
fens, and jet , part of the south-level is ujsuail|r cbree feet 

under 
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under water at May day. Thus that level (south-level) 
which was before the adventureship good and profitable 
summer land, has long been and is now drowned and im- 
poverished ; so also is great part of the middle level, and 
60,000 acres of land in Marsh land and Freebridge* and 
Blackclose, which were before rich meadow and pasture. 
As these artificial works have been by fatal experience 
found to be the ruin of draining, as they will also of 
navigation in four or five years time, the Ouse ought to 
have that natural course given it again which it had be« 
fore the adventureship, when it was famous for naviga- 
tion, and wanted only to have been embanked in som< 
places and cleared of gravels, to have it made absolute 
for draining, and when the freshes have their natural 
course again, and the tides free admission into their anci. 
ent receptacles, and the rivers embanked, as Lord. 
Gorges, and Colonel John Armstrong advised j* the riv^r 
Ouse, Lynn haven, and the channel to seaward, will be 
reinstated in their ancient depth, and become famous both 
for navigation and draining in a short time. The pro* 
moters of the intended cut, expecting that the making, a 
dam across the river at Eau-brink, will cause a depositing 
of silt, which will soon fill up the curved expanse from 
Eau brink to Lynn, is in fact acknowledging that Denver 
sluice is the cause of the subsiding of silt, and forming 
sand-banks from thence to the mouth of the river, as 
repeatedly, observed ever since it was erected." 

In 17779 Mr. Creasey. ** It is not easy for any one to 
assert positively that this work (the Eau-cut) will answer. 
The width of the present outfall at Lynn» being at the 



* f4ord Gprges in 1682, CoL John Armstrong in 1734. 

narrowest 
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ntrrowcst place near 300 yards, we ought, agreeably to 
what nature will require, to give at least the same width 
to the lower end of the proposed cut, and the upper part 
of it should be equal to the old channel at the Gerouin's 
bridge^ Then it may be safe to make it, but not other- 
wise, as under smaller dimensions the indraught of the 
tides, would soon destroy its banks, and might probabfy 
carry the silt, &c. and form dangerous bars higher up 
the river. There would certainly be great risque, as the 
tides come in very rapidly at Lynn.*' 

- " Correspondence between Sir Thomas Hyde Page and 
Mr* Milne, 1801 and 1802. '* Mr. Milne agrees with 
the Bedford level corporation, in their opinion expressed 
in a paper of their Minutes, wherein they express their se« 
rious apprehensions, that if the proposed cut should be too 
wide, the expectation of the country with regard to the 
scouring and keeping open the outfall, will be disap. 
pointed. Mentions another estimate by Messrs. Golboroe 
and Wattie, amounting to 53,000/. Mr. Milne's esd^ 
mate by his plan for Eau^ut, 40,000/., for ditto, Marshland 
upper ground, 2,400/.*' 

Sir Thomas Page, says " the narrow cut proposed 
by Mr^ Milne will not serve Lynn harbour^ but that 
the direct reverse will be the cei-tain consequence^ and 
that instead of scouring away the present shoals^ they 
would be increased. The flood tide would be suddenly 
checked in entering the cut, and the velocity of the 
stream lessened there ; while the torrent ' through the 
narrow cut above would be too great for anjr kind of 
navigation upon it. Immense quantities of sand or soil 
would be carried with the flood tides from the sides and 
bottom of the cut, and from bars and shoals higher up 
the old river, which the returning ebb might not earry 

beck 



back again, before the upland waters had risen above 
the banks, and inundated the country." Sir Thomas ob- 
serves, Mr. Milne's estintate of expense of executing the 
cut, is not more than one- third 6f the real . expense. Sir 
Thomas i^ of opinion » that drainage and navigation require 
a strict observance of the dimensions in the act for the pfx>- 
posed cut. At a meeting at the shire-hall, Ely, April 
19th, 1777, three estimates of the expense that would at- 
tend tlic proposed works, were proposed, viz. of 145,000/. 
of 150,000/. of 180,000/. each. Such are the opinions (of 
which I am in possession), of professional gentlemen on 
this subject ; I will add those of others which have come 
under my notice. 

Mr. Vancouver. ** The pirbposed cut pr^isents to us il 

probability of lowering the water twenty-five inches at 

Denver sluice, and an hope that in time the advantages 

resulting from that measure may be greatly improved. The 

result, however, from the whole of these considerations^ 

ought to be regarded more as the probable consequences 

than the certain effects of the proposed measure. The 

good effects cannot possibly extend to the complete and ef- 

fectual relief of the middle and south levels, these can 

only be relieved through the channel at Wisbech." ' 

Mr. A. Young, (Annals,. v. 43, p. 547, &c.) " The 

commissioners (of Eau-cut), were by act empowered to 

borrow 78,000/. and to lay a tax of 4^. per acre, on 

300,000 acres, to pay the interest and sink the capital. 

This tax would of course raise annually 5,000/. viz. ini 

terest of 100,000/. ; and we have seen that in the opinion 

of engineers, from 145,000/. to 180,000/. wrll be required, 

and now (1807) it is said a still larger 6um. Mr. Ground, 

of Whittlesca, observed to Mr. A. Young, that if the 

Eau-brink cut was made, Whittlesea meer (1,506 acres) 

might be easily drained, but that the drainage of the meer 

without 
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wHfaout that <^ut M'ould be a raitious business, for it ^foahl' 
demolish all their banks on every flood that cameb Mr.- 
Ground is perfectly satisfied of the great importance of the 
Eau-brink cut, and remarked thai it must be followed by 
a complete scouring out of the rivers. Messrs. Edes and 
Nichols, (of Wisbech and Eim) assured me that all thctr 
Country would be lost, if something efF^tive is not done,, 
for its better drainage. They are of opinion that -the Eao* 
brink cut would render the outfall all that is to be wishedt 
and after that was executed a scouring out the rivers, and 
heightening the banks would finish the work^ They la- 
ment the delay of putting the work in execution, haviif 
suffered dreadfully by inundations. Mr. Safievy, of Down* 
ham, contends strongly for the Eau brink cut, and is 
clearly of opinion that if it is not made, the whole Jfto^aoo 
acres will be lost. Among other proofs that the £^u.bniik 
cut would have the expected effect in draiaing the feoi^ 
Mr. SafFery remarks a circumstance that is certainly 
striking. At Setchithe bridge there are two drains, one 
the Puny drain which empties itself near Lyon ; the other 
l!he Polver drain emptying near St. Peter's church, between 
Magdalen and German's, their mouths six miles asunder. 
The lands on the former will be dry, while the latter are 
under water. The first enjoys the same outfall- as the 
proposed Eau-cut, but the other pursues the course of the 
present river, this is an experiment in constant action of 
the present and proposed outfalls. To convince roc of 
the necessity of a better outfall, Mr. Saffery proposed 917 
taking a boat to Lynn, and examining the channel below 
German's bridge, and he had the goodness to accooipaBy 
me. I sounded every where, and the general fact is, 
without exception, that wherever there is a contraction of 
the channel by sand banks, or a comparative narrowness 
of space, there are at low water, six or scveo^ or jpaore 

feet 



ftetof water; but wberevtr the channel expands^ thq^ 
it shoaU to three^ and two, and even less than.twp feet: thi| 
was the result of above a hundred trials; and the conclu* 
iion !8 palpable,, that if the stream was confined to a 
channel of a proper breadth and in a straight lin^, it wom14 
scour Ftself ik free deep passage, and the shifting evil pf 
thcMc sands would ^ive way to the regulated eiFect of. a 
limited and properly directed current* Mr. Gardner, of 
Cnatteris, thinks that the Eau-brink cut will efF^tuall]; 
assist in draininfi^ the two levels, but not to the greatest 
perfection without scouring out the river. Mr. G, ail^ 
whether the fact that the small rivers have no outfall,, t)U 
the great wash is free from water « docs not prove ;thc 
necessity of (he Eaubrink cut. That cot would, speedily 
clear the old Bedford and other interior drains, and con* 
sequently give a iali for the water of the small rivetrs. Mi;* 
Ba^enian, of Chatteris^ is clearly of opinion, that the Eau- 
bimk cur would answer the purposes expected, and give 
surh a"^ outfall a« would secure the future drainage of the 
fens. I^^ the Ea>ubrink cut was made, it would, alone, 
and unconnected with any other object have immense ef- 
fects, but these would not go to their .full extent with* 
out scouring out the rivers, Mr Custance, a surveypr at 
Cambridge is of opinion that the Eaubrink cut would t^e 
a most elective measure^ and that if it is not executed* 
the wh( 1<; country will be lost. He considers the effect of 
the Idte great floods as proving this, for they scoured out 
jtbe ouifall so much, that it has not of a long time been 
hi so good a situation as at present. This , idea is quite 
consistent with Mr. Kinderleys, of uniting different rivers 
in one channel, for obtaining a great flow of water for 
scouring. 

The Earl of Hardwickev ** On the 15th of December, 
1794, Mf. Yorke, Mr. ^Belii Mr. Safiery, au^ myself, went 

down 



down the river at time of low water^ from German's 
bridge to Lynn. The following are the observaticuiB thai 
I made of the depth of the water in different parts of the 
channel. From German's bridge to the point where it it 
intended to begin the new cut, the river is narrow, be- 
tween good bankS) and of a sufficient deptb^ but as soon 
as it expancjs over the channel half a mile or . more, it 
becomes shallow, and forms those obstructions that hare 
been so long complained of as the great impediments to 
drainage : opposite Tilney Gooie, where the channel was 
half a mile from bank to bank, the depth of water was 
only two feet four inches. It was of the 8amp» depth op- 
posite a mill near Islington shore at twenty minutes past 
eight, and in the middle of the river opposite Tilney 
shore, looking into the Delph, it was only one feet (en 
inches, in the middle of the river at thirty-one minutes 
past eight. In the Delph, where the river is lOo feet wide, 
the depth was six and a half feet, and as th^ river widened, 
the depth diminished to two feet> and from that to three feet. 
At Hull's ball it was four feet one inch. At Clenchworton 
Goole, two and a half feet, and at the point where the 
cut is proposed to come into the river near Lynn, it was 
six feet deep. These observations were made at the time 
of low water, or within half an hour of it, and it is re- 
markable that from the observations made by a person at 
Denver sluice, the water fell only one inch from seven to 
eleven o'clock, and when it was at the lowest, it was nine 
feet eight inches deep. This circumstance clearly shews 
that there is no impediment at that place, and the sound- 
ings of the river from thence to Eau-brink, prove dis- 
tinctly that the impediment does not begin till the chan- 
nel of the river begins to widen, and the water of course 
to lose its force. Such were the most prominent features 
of the information which I received in favour of the pro- 

posed 
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piQscd works at Eau-brink, and, united' witb -a great mafei 
of other circumstances produced before parliaments^ {|V€r« 
of weight sufficient/ notwithstanding a very hot opposi* 
tion^ ta carry the measure through both bouses. It should 
not, however, be concealed that opinions, to this day, vary 
considerably on the effect which would result were the 
cut made. Of the objections to it which I heard, the 
following only deserve attention. Messrs. Rayner and 
Uatdwicky of Wisbech, contended that the. deficiency in 
the present drainage is not the want of a better outfall, 
but that of better keeping the interior rivers and cuts, 
which through neglect are silted up, and as a proof of 
this they observed there being a considerable fall into the 
new Wisbech canal, at the same time that the lands 
about Whittlesea were under water, that canal began to 
run in assistance of the drainage, when the water in the 
sluice at Wisbech was at the eight feet six inches mark, 
it sunk to three feet ten inches ; consequently with a fall 
of four feet eight inches, while the Whittlesea district was 
still under water ; shewing that an outfall is not so much 
wanted as interior scouring, and reparations. The next 
objection was from Mr. Thomas Malin, of Southery, who 
asserts that the great impediment in the outfall is not 
below German's bridge, but between Denver sluice and 
that bridge, arising from a hard bottom of the river, 
which wants removing, and from the contraction of. the 
bridges being too great for the admission of ice floods. 
These removed, and the interior drainage improved, he 
conceives that the Eau-brink cut would be unnecessary." 
(N.B, It is conceived these objections are answered in 
the preceding observations.) 

Such are the opinions on this important subject; all 
agreeing that something inust be d§nf^ or the country will be 
hst, encourages, the hope that some effectual steps will, be- 
fore 



fore It '5 ff>f>. 'ate, be taken, Hope may now with noro 
reason rhan hirhernii be ^ncert:4incd on this subject^ the^i*' 
pure rcpotitg the dimensions of the cut, &c &c; being 
adjijs eH, and power ohiained (by act of parliament), lo 
colic ct five years more tax from Lady day 1805. ^-B- The 
tax is 41/ per acre, and the extent subject to it, is 308,000 
acres, as ascertained by a late measurement, consequently 
it amounts annually to 5*133/ being interest at five per 
cent, on rather more than 102,000/. not nearly sufficient 
to pay interest on he sum said now (1807) required. 

If further testimony be wanted to convince any one of 
the importance and value of the fens*>f this county, I 
would refer him to Mr. Young's account, of which tbe 
following is an extract. (Annals, v 43. p. 551.) 

Produce, supposing the drainage secure* 
Oats 52,739 acres at 7 quaiters 

Wheat 33>036 at 3} quarters 

Cole* 33»o36 viz seeded 3 qrs. fed 351, \ ^ 

Grass 161,189 ^^^^ i^^» ^5'* ^^ 4^^' 



280,000 , 

N.B. 20,000 moors, ditches, &c. 



This produce Mr. Young values at l,oco,ooo/. per 
annum, and Mr. Ground, cf Whittlesea, fsom tffimnt 
data, makes about the same amount. 

Having considered the works thought necessaiy for the 
effectual improvement of the fens in general^ Chose it- 



* 9000 acres seeded. 
14036 acres fed» 

33036 

quired 
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edited (Wi particular dtstrkts of them arc next to be noi 
ticed ; these arc -their drainage individoally, which, ae^ 
cording to the arrangement of the Board, will be the sub* 
ject of the next section. 



SECT. II. — DRAINAGE. 



The interior drainage of the fens is performed on 
particular districts by mills, whose working depending on 
wind, they are often useless when most- wanted, and the 
proprietors consequently sustain material injury ; to re* 
medy this, steam-engines have been recommended ; and I 
found many persons in the county entertaining an opinion 
that they would artswcr. Mr. A. Young, (Annals, v. 43, 
p, 569), gives the following account) of one. The Rev. 
Dr, Cartwright informs me that one of his improved en- 
gines, at the price of 1^400/. (building included), would 
lift six feet high, one thotiiand acres of water six feet 
deep, in eight days and a half, working day and night, 
and consuming forty bushels of coals in twenty. four hours, 
cost therefore, interest on 1,400/. at ten per cent. 140/, and 
if erected for a work equal to, 

Fotir such drainages in a year, the proportion 

of 1,000 acres once cleared would be.... 35 o o 
425 bushels of coals, at 451. per chaldron .... 21 5 o 
Attendance 5^. per day 226 



Carried forward " 58 7 6 

Brought 
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Brought forward 58 j S 

Suppose Tepairs * ^^•-«* lo a o 



68 7 6 
Say 70 o o 

At this rate 70/. clears 1000 acres of water six feet 
deep, and the work done with certainty at the time when 
most wanted. The gentlemen of the fens are the best 
judges whether their present mills equal this operation of 
steam"* Mr. Wright erects engines of various powers, 
sftid at proportionate prices, from 186/." to 1000/.* &c.' &c. 
Mr. E, Savory, Jun. of Downham, Norfolk, (bo'rderiof 
upon the Cambridgeshire fens) thus writes on steam en* 
gincs to the Board of Agriculture. ** From the best infbr- 
mation lean get, a steam engine complete, I understand 
would cost about 1,500/. having a twenty- horse power, 
which is supposed to be capable oF discharging at much 
water, as a mill with a foity feet sail when in full velo* 
city. The quantity of coats to work a steam-engine of 
this description, from the same source of information, 1 
learn would be about twenty bushels consumption in twenty- 
four hours. This expense may be reduced, however, in 
a principal degree, by the collateral heat of an oven so 
constructed, that in the operation of turning' coxis into 
cake, or cinders, it may afford a considerable share of 
the heat required, and it is supposed to be worth about 
three-fourths of the price of the coals. The advantage 
that are to be derived from steam to the fen^country are 
almost incalculable. In case of intense frost, the uniform 



* A fen wind-mill for draining, costs about loool. and it aup. 
posed sufficient for 1000 acres. 

velocity. 



velocity, with the oppdttunities of communicating heat/ 
would prevent the engine from freezings to which; frbm* 
the uncertainty of winds, the other engines arc very much' 
subject. The consequence is, that a great fall of snow 
coming at the same time as the mills have not been in a 
state to- prepare the ditches to receive the waters which 
it occasions, an inundation very generally takes place in' 
the fens ; and as the waters rise very rapidly under these ' 
circumstances, after a thaw, it consequently occurs that 
when the mills are set at liberty from the eilects ofice»' 
they are for some days incapable of throwing against the 
head in the rivers, owing to the freshes from the high 
country preventing a dischaige of water from the small 
into the great rivers. On the other hand, by adopting the 
means of steam, the engines would be working in full 
cficct during the continuance of frost, if necessary, and - 
therefore the ditches would be in a state adequate to the ' 
reception of the waters upon a thaw ; as what they pre- 
viously contained would be discharged into the rivers and 
at sea, at the time of its taking place ; and as they usu- 
ally are low in the continuance of a long frost, the cir- 
cumstance affords another advantage. Until a power can 
be . commanded at will, for the drainage of the fen-coun- 
try, it can never attain its full prosperity. Whether tlie 
motion is acquired by the power of steam independently 
of wind mills, or by attaching steam engines to tliose of 
wind( which I am informed is very practicable] to work only 
when the weather is calm, 1 must assert it as my positive 
opinion, (which experience and observation daily strength* - 
en}, that the benefit to the public will never be equal td 
two-thirds of what it would be from this description of 
country, as if the means of steam were resorted to for 
the drainage of it. As to a district of cou^itry which re- 
quires draining, without any engines upon it at the time 
CAMB.] K ef 
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o£its fayeing undect^en, it k si matter of doubt ii| mj 
iB^nd ^h^thec it could not be drained inor& CBConosu- 
c^Uy by steam than by tha ipeans usually ac)opied». al- 
though the expense of fuel must certainly be very gnati 
Xaking the av/erage of winds, the mills in the winter sea- 
son do not throw so much w^^cr, in a week,: as they would 
in one third of Ih^ time, if they went in all tiie . velo- 
itiity of which ihey are capably. It foUowSy. that one 
staam-engine with equal powers, would do at naueh exe* 
cvHion in^thf course of a sea«p.n as ^ tin^ windmillvi; and 
tfon^queii^lyii a great saving would accrue in the finit cx«. 
peniei and afterwards in attendance and.repairs.'*. (Coot* 
municationa to the Board of Agriculture, v« 4, p, 52).' 

Necesc»ury as drainage is to fen-lands, there are instances 
of its having been absolutely ruined by it ; ^ remarlgibla 
one is 1^ Chippenham, at Mr. Tharp'smill, where a veiy 
dcq> cut was made to carry off the tail water ; the efl^t 
on the. land on each side (a fen moor) is, it cracks \m 
summer to that degree that it produces nothings aad no 
cattle can go upon it in safety ; when, therefore, fca is 
draiued,. it Is negessary to have a comnoand of wa^r to 
be kept within a foot of the surface. Mr. Tharp^. has 
done this with great judgment by sluices. 

On the sutgect of drainage of uplandsj^ by hollow. d|raiii« 
ing I collected the following : 

At Cambridge St. Giles, ist. Plough as deep as you. 
can with common plough, then take out ooc^ spede. with 
common spade ; fill up with stones and beaa*straw on tha 
top of them ; drains a rod asunder, lead all into ^iCQh ; 
cflfect very great ; ejq^c nse 51. per score rod* labour*. 

At Madinglay. ist, Plough, then one. spit with drmiar 
ing spade, dUtaoce of drains one rod ; fill 19 with bJiMk 
thorn bushes and sedge, answers well. ExpcQica. sti«.M. 
per score, Isbouc. 

At 



At CMIdersIey: Drams ^ut in funrdW^ 191 tip inth 
wtkkl anS straw. Expenses, labout 3^. to 3#. &/• p«r 
score; answers welly and the practice- is gainihg grouml 
apatte* 

At HarstoM. Rev. Mr. Leworthy, puts haulm {t!^ art 
eaeh end by bacl^- straw), upon tiie t^ of thb cut madt 
by draining spade, hot into it, shovels ifiould over it £t« 
penses, labour 4^. per pole/ answered welL Mr. L. al^ 
usi&d wood in the same way as he did haulm, but prefers 
the-^lattcir. He cuts his drains across theffall ofthefidd^ 
regardless of the furrows ; his land lays oh the flat ; thejr 
were formerly *^ high baR^ks ;'* he thinks the injury from 
levelling them only temporary, leads all the draifls iiiV^ 
dit^h. Mr. L. plants in his open drains', on his loWgnMntds, 
osiers, and finds they prevent the drains filling up. 
Mr. Vancouver speaks of the following hollow draining; 
At Homingsay. '* Some hollow draining has been latelf 
done, in the wet parts of tbe= open fields, between tMsk 
lands ; made eighteen inches Att'p below the bottbm of^ thu 
furrow, and two inches deep at the bottom, they are filled 
with bushes and sedge, and seem to answer ektreittdy 
well, the labour and materials for this work eost 2|^. pef 
rod. 

At Stow cum Qoy. <' Some hollow drainrilg ha9 bden 
done, and has hitherto answered extremely well. The land^ 
skirting upon the fens, are a dark>coloujr^ close clay, 
upon which the underdrains were laid off, one pole apisirt, 
rigfateeii inches deep,and one inch and a half wide at bottom, 
part of these drains were filled with stones, the Whole cost 
of which was 41/. per rod, the other part filled With a sf taW 
rope, the whole cost of which is i^d. per rod. At this tiiiii 
they^ both draw and work well, the lands thus hoIloW drained,^ 
are now richly woVth a g[uinea, which, previous to this lin-* 
provMitnt wtnwnoc worth 8i. ptr ftar#4 Mudi matt of thy 

a 9 andfr4tainisig 



UBderdraining would be performed \vere it not (or- (be 
wretched state of the general drainage of the law .lands, 
which absolutely forbids further attempts/' 

At Steeple-Morden. ** Mr. Stirtland, one of Lord Hard- 
wick's tenantSyhas drained 200 acres, some with straw, some 
with the turf reversed, and no other iilitDg, the whole has 
answered greatly, and is much to his credit." A. ^oung, 
Annals, v. 42, p. 492. 

At Carlton, Rev. Mr. Lane, has benefited old rough 
pastures much by hollow draining ; he di*aws his drain; 
eight yards asunder. 

At Coton, Mr. Casborne placed the top spit inverted 
upon the drain made by draining spade, stampt it down, it 
has been done seven years,and stood well ; he put nothing in. 

I found a few persons asserting that hollow draining of 
upliands is no improvement, that it had been tried, (in 
the parish and neighbourhood of Waterbeach), and no 
benefit derived; others confident that surface-d raining is 
preferable ; but if I may judge from the effects I saw 
of the latter, much cannot be said in its favour. Mr. 
Treslove, of Trumpington, is completely at home at 
hollow draining, and has wrought great improvement by 
it, on his own farm. He laughs at the idea of any wet 
land not being benefited by it, and engages (it is part of 
his profession) to drain eTcctually any land upon which 
he may be employed. 

At Madinglay. Sir Charles Cotton has used the mole- 
plough - with success on pasture ; draws the drains at about 
a rod distance ; each drain goes into an open ditch ; dep^h of 
drain about a foot only ; they have been done seven or eight 
years, and are now perfect, and work well ; have made 
the pasture perfectly dry ; twelve and fourteen . horse a 
did fifteen acres a day ; attendance one man. to hold 
tbjC plough, five men -to attend Lofscs, &c. the. .expense 
• . therefore 
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therefore in labour^ m^ be estimated at 3^^ i^, ftf acf^^ 
thus4 

£. s. d. - 
6 Men at 25. 012 o"j «/• 75. on fifteen acres, 

^4 Horses at 2J. 6d^. i 15 oj viz. 3>. li/. per acre. 

I never fueard of so much per day' being done by this 
plough ; its going so fleet and the knd lying remarkably 
convenient, account for it in some measure. This plough 
is now worked by Mr. Lambert, of Risington Wick, 
near Stow on the Wolds, Gloucestershire, at eighteen to 
twenty-four inches deep, by one horse ortly, having ' a 
power equal to twenty horses. Expenses i^i/.'pef rod, 
Mr. L. finding assistance wanted, and < his own horse; he 
has now forty of his ploughs out in different counties, 
and Mr. A. Young, who has seen one work, speaks 
highly of it in his Annals, v. 42, p. 413. Although the 
expense of working this plough by horses, is so cteapV it 
has been discontinued where tried, owing to the hazard 
of injury to the horses, from their staftipihg on eiach otber, 
and the greatness of the weight drawn by some oftbem, 
and which cannot be prevented. 



SECT. III. — EMBANKING. 

This measure, when applied to the fens, is in fact only 
a part of the process of draining them. On this sub*, 
ject Mr. Smith, of Chatteris, has made the foUo^ng 
valuable communication to the Board, and I found his 
pitan becoming general and highly approved. *^ I find 
from the public papers that the premiums offered by the 
Board of Agriculture, include draining low lands ;. and 
indeed if stagnant water is not well drained off such lands, 

no 
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00 iispiovemtnt of any value for either ecMrri dr grii» caa 
ever be adopted on any fens or low lands. But previ* 
oosly to my describing a valuable and improved mode of 
Innldiigy I will concisely observe that the gf^est tevbl of 
the Fens is divided into three large levels, and that each 
of these levels is subdivided into numerous dietricts by 
banks ; ^ but as these banks are made of fen-moor, and 
other light materials, whenever the rivers are swelled with 
water» or any one district is deluged either by. nun, a 
breach of banks, or any odier cause, the w^rs , speedily 
pass through these bright, moory, porous banks^.and diown 
all the circumjacent districts. The fens have sometimes 
sustained ao,ooo/. or 30,000/. damage by a breach of banki; 
but these accidents seldom happen in the same district 
twice in twenty years ; the water, however, soaks tfaroiigjh 
all fen banks every yesg: in every district ; and when the 
water-mills have lifted the waters up out of the fens 
into the rivers in a windy day, a great part of the 
water soaks back through the porous banks in the nig^t 
upon the same land agun. This land that aoakt 
through the bank, drowns the wheat in the winter, 
washes the manure into the dykes, destroys the best na- 
tural and artificial grasses, and prevents the fens from 
being sown till too late in the season. This stagnant 
water lying on the surface, causes also fen agues, &c. thus 
the waters that have soaked through the porous fen banks 
have done the fertile fens more real injury than all the other 
floods that have ever come upon them. I have been mncb 
concerned in fen banking from my youth, and thoo^ I 
now farm upon a large scale, yet I am sttU anudi em* 
ployed in superintending fen banking, and drainiag lew 
lands ; not only in the fens, but also in some highland 
eounti€8,at a considerable distance. I had some time back 
devised the plan which I now find to aniwcf so weU, bat 

firaiMl 



found it ^xtrem^ly difficult to prevail with ftAj gtmte- 
9ian»who possessed a proper district, to give it a fair trial ; 
however, this last autumn I prevailed with 3t gentlaiiian 
in the parish where I reside to try the MIoWing plali, 
which proves equal to liiy mo^t sanguine eiipeetatlons. - 

*• Finn if improved hafiklng!* 

'^ 1 first cut a gutter eighteen inches wide, through the 
old bank down to the clay, l[the fen substratum being ge- 
nerally clay) the gutter is made near the centre, but « 
little on the land side olF the centre of the old bank. The 
gutter is afterwards filled up in a very solid manner with 
tempered clay, and to make the clay resist the . water, a 
man in boots always treads the clay as the gutter is filled u{x. 
As the fen moor lies on a clay, the whole expense of this 
cheap, improved, and durable mode of water-proof bank- 
ing, costs in the fens only sixpence per yard. This plan 
was tried last summer on a convenient farm, and a hun* 
dred acres of wheat were sown on the land. The wheat 
and grass lands on this farm are now all dry« whilst the 
fens around are covered with water. This practice an* 
swers so well on this farm, that all the farmers in this 
parish are improving their banks in the same manner^ 
and some have begun in adjacent parishes. If the plaa 
be noticed by the Honourable Boards and published, k 
would soon spread through the fens, and other low laodi^ 
and produce inconceivable advantage to agiiculture to 

■ • 

many parts of the British empire." 

Mr. Vancouver makes the following observations on eiii« 
bankments for enclosinglandsleft by the sea.; his observations 
arose from considering the land likely to be reclaimed^ 
should the Eau-brink cut take place. ** We uniformly find 
a certain point of elevation, to which the sea raises its sandg 
before they begin to assume the appearance of salt-marsh. 

Here 
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Here the first dawning of vegetation is samphire^and a species 
of grass which partakes a good deal of the same nature, and 
here the more loamy and divisible part of the sea sedi- 
ment is deposited, which gives a consistence and strength 
to the surface, which the larger and more gravitating 
particles of sea sand below are incapable of afibrding ; and 
in proportion as this matter is exhausted, and deprived of 
its virtues by repeated crops, so we approach to an hun- 
gry silt| and the permanent value of the embankment it 
lessened. There are other points, and of the first con- 
sequence to be attended to in undertakings of this na- 
ture, particularly not to be too impatient or too greedy 
in the embankment proposed. If the sea has not raised 
the salt marsh to its fruitful level, all expectation of 
benefit is vain, the soil being immature and not ripened 
for enclosure, and If again with a view of grasping a 
great extent of sah marsh, the bank or sea wall be pushed 
farther outwards than where there is a firm and secure 
foundation for it to stand upon, the bank will blow up, 
and in both great losses and disappointments will ensue. 
The enclosed marshes on the sea side of the old Roman 
etfabankment, in Tid St. Giles, are valued at 8s. per acre, 
the new enibankment on the opposite and east-side of 
Kinderley's cut, in the same parish, were greedily sought 
for, immediately after the bank was raised, at 30^. per 
acre, which difference can only be accounted for from 
the adventurers in the former instance having been too 
early in that ** inlake," or from the improper treatment 
it has since received.'* 
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SECT. IV. — PARING AND BURNING. 

So great is the majority in favour of this practice in 
the Fensi and such is the opinion of many on it, that they 
consider it the *' sine qua non" of the husbandry of that 
district ; the late Duke of Bedford ascertained this point 
to absolute demonstration at Thorney; Mr, A. Young, 
thus writes on this subject. ** In the year IX97* some 
experiments were made by the duke's orders, to prove 
whether burning was really necessary. It was imagined 
that deep ploughing would do better, but the success was 
so very bad as to ascertain the point most satisfactorily ; 
the ill effect of the trial is yet seen, and will be till the 
soil has been in grass and burnt. There is a crop of oats 
now on Mr. Wing's farm, which succeeded cole on deep 
ploughing; and while all the surrounding crops after 
burning are very great, this is a beggarly one, full of 
weeds, ex<:ept on one land which was burnt, though very 
• late ; this land is good, but inferior to the crops in the 
common management. A more satisfactory single. trial 
could be scarcely wished for. Another person in 1800 
tried oats without a previous burning, the crop was de* 
stroyed by the wire worm.* When is conviction to be 
universal on this question ? It has been ascertained again 
and again, till doubt is folly/' 

Mr. Wedge, of Westley Bottom, says " burning beats 
the mucking cart." He thus writes to the Board of 
Agriculture, " I shall mention the treatment of a very poor 
piece of heath- land which I wished to lay down in sain« 



* I must here remark that I was aiiured by many in the coutu 
ty, thai burniDg will ntr destroy the wire-worm, 

foin 
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fbin as soon as possible. I pared and burned it, sowed ie 
yrith cole-seed, which I let stand for a crop, with a vieir 
to mellow the land and destroy the turf as much as pos- 
sible. As soon as the crop was off I made it very fine, 
by ploughing and harrowing it very well, and as soon as 
I cQuld procure new sainfoin seed, I sowed it with rye. 
I ploughed about half the seed in, and harrowed in the 
other half, five pecks of rye and four bushels of saia- 
foin. This happened to be in the first week in August. 
1 had a very good crop oi rye, and an excellent fhatof 
• sainfoin ; I let the stubble remain upon it all winter, 
which sheltered it so much that I turned my cows out 
upon it in the month of March, and it was an excellent 
pasture all the last summer. I did not feed it down close, 
and it now looks extremely well. I cannot finish this 
account without mentioning an experiment that I made 
on this piece of land, when I began to pare for burning. 
I ploughed up an acre in the middle of the piece, and 
set it with early dung pease, which 1 got ofF in time to 
sow with cole-seed with the other, and I manured it 
with twelve loads of muck. The result has been that the 
burnt part has been twice as good in every crop, and ha^ 
now greatly the advantage in appearance/' (Com. v. ^ 
p. 91). Mr. Wedge gives also the following valuable i»- 
formation on this subject to, the Board of Agriculture. 
The greatest part of my land, is poor heath on a chalk 
bottom, the soil white from three to six inches deep, 
and in many places near the tops of the hiils the chalk- 
stones are mixed with the little soil there is, quite to the 
surface, which although it is of a better colour, yet is 
quite bare, and produces but very little herbage. In other 
places the soil is deeper, and rather of a red sand^ jia* 
ture ; this produces hawthorn bushes, fvrxe, &c« and in 
some places a Ihtle fern ; this land is mucb better than 

the 
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the other, both in its natural state, and when it i§ reduced 
into tillage. 1 had always an idea^ that paring and bum^ 
tng 'was by no means injurious to land Whefi' properly 
nanaged ; but. never to this day having seen one course 
of tillage practised by others that I thought a piNiper ^nr^ 
and so much having been written and said ilgainst hi I de« 
termined to act cautiously, ais I had a good dttil of this 
sort of land to reduce into tillage, and bring into a regukur 
system of farming with other old tilled llmds of the sanM 
description worn out, and not easily to be recovered with* 
out great exertion. Indeed nothing can be more injurioQi 
than to * take after burning, three, four, or five eropa ift 
succession from poor, weal, or even from good laiid» 
which has been and still is the praaice. I began fim 
with the best land before described, which I ploughed, wd 
with a heavy roller I rolled it down very close, ' and 
some part I set with pease, and the other part witb^xits, 
after which crop 1 turned the furrows back without 
breaking them, run a drill over it, and sowed it with 
wheat. This answered very well, but best on the pea^land. 
I then (allowed it for turnips, and I found and still find 
that turnips will not do very Well in this course without 
muck. With the barley crop, about a peck of tfefoil| 
three lbs. of red clover, and a peck of rye^grass were 
sown, and the land laid down for two years. When tbii^ 
piece was sown with wheat, I burnt a slip of it that I 
had left on purpose, and sowed it with wheat at the 
same time with the other. On this bind the wheat wat 
better than on the other, and the turnips better without 
muck ; the barley and the seeds were also better. Hits 
encouraged me to go on, and I have found it right ; it Ti 
much the practice to sow this sort of burnt land with 
turnips and then with barley, and this is generally foU 
lowed with two or duret eropi nam before it is laid 

down. 
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down; ' It Certainly ought to be laid down with the barley 
cwpj^ and if it is good land taken up merdy for the pur- 
pose of iniprovement to get it down again as soon as 
possible, the course will certainly succeed ; but at the 
present moment this ought not to be done, because a 
certain crop of wheat will be lost. Nor do I think it 
either so beneficial for the land, or so profitable to the 
farmer, to take turnips first. These require the land to be 
in good tilth, which is seldom the case with one plough- 
ing, and this is one reason why they so often fail ; ano- 
ther reason is, that the land is generally ploughed as soon 
as the ashes are spread, whereby the ashes are all laid at 
the bottom of the furrow, which generally is about four 
inches deep, without being mixed with it ; and being 
washed into the chalk with the first shower, a great part 
of the cjoodness is thereby lost. Of this fact 1 have had 
sufficient proof ; all the middle parts of the summer of 
1799, were extremely unfavourable for burning. I had 
when the wet season set in about ten acres burnt, the 
ashes v;ere spread, lay all summer, and were cashed in by 
the rain till the land was nearly grassed over. Aftcrthe 
rains were passed, I burned some more ; and the ashes were 
ploughed in immediately before sowing ; the wheat crop 
from this land was not so good as the other by more than 
four bushels an acre. But, to return : if a crop of tur- 
nips should be obtained, you have such part of the 
manure from the ashes as is not lost, and the manure 
from the turnips for one crop of barley. Such lands as 
are sown with wheat and turnips, must either have muck 
or the fold, or both, to produce the crops, which cannot 
be the case. On the contrary, if wheat is sown the first 
crop, thf ashes make it certain, and turnips arc much 
more certain after the wheat than they are at first. 
By this means both the wheat crop and the barley 

crop 
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crop are maojurcd for without either muck or fold (except 
folding ofF the turnips) which is bestowed.on other landS} 
and is pushing improvcn(icnt further than it, can be done 
by any other means, lyhcn manure is .not to. he purchased. 
The cpurse that I have pointed out, will more plainly 
appear by the following statement ; .1800, burnt, wheat ; 
1801, turnips; 1802, barley; 1803,. seeds : 1804, half 
seeds, half pease. ; 1805, wheat after seeds and pease : 1806, 
turnips manured ; 1807, barley; 1808, seeds ; 1809, half 
pease, half seeds. By this course half the second year 
seeds will be sown with pease or tares alternately ; the 
wheat crops will always take the fold,' and the turnip land 
the muck, which, generally speaking, will always secure on 
white* land a tolerable crop of turnips ; the fold will not 
produce the same effect. After this statement it requires 
hut little to be said, in order to prove the great advantage 
of. burning 'this sort of land. The seventh year after burn« 
ing, is the first time that muck is at ail required, as the 
land is in no one part of this process in a state of kn^ 
poverishment." (Com. v* 4, p. 98.) ^ 

Mr. Hustler (Mr. Wedge's neighbour), " is a deter- 
npdned enemy to burning upon any poor, thin soil ; fen 
^oi)sj he thinks, cannot be managed without it, btkt for poor 
heaths he is utterly against it. Seven years ago he, burnt 
five, acres of heath for turnips, after that barley, then oats, 
then ray-grass and trefoil, rested four years. Another five 
acres ploughed without burning, and cultivated in the 
same way. Last year, he burnt the whole ten acres for tur- 
nips,, the five acres burnt twice gave very moderate tur* 
nips, the -five burnt but once, a very good crdp. Now 
under barley, and full two quarters of an acre difietence ; 
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that twice burnt, 18 ao much lesf than &e other/' CA-Y. 
Annal6» v. 43, p. 201), 

Mr. Wedd» of Trumpington, approves buminjg. 

Mr. Harvey, of Wimpoie, proved its soperioiity by ab« 
solute experiment. The following gentietnen zte alio 
friends to this system. 

At Wilbraham, Rev. Mr. Butts. 

At Chippenhamt Mr. Shepherd and Mr. CaustXMt. 

At Soham, Mr. Shearing. 

At Whittlesea, Mr. Ground. 

At March, Mr. Waudby, 

At Elfn> Messrs. Edes and Nichols. 

At Downham» Mr. Safiery. 

Mr. A. Young collected the following from them some 
years back« % 

Mr. Butts. ^* Where the land was burnt, a very fine 
crop (barley) ten or twelve Co. an acre, in parts moie ; 
where not burnt, the crop is good for nothing, two or 
three Co. an acre. Mr. Butts is clear the land wiU not 
^ recover the want of burning these seven years to coQet 
if he does not richly manure these parts, and questions if 
then they will equal the rest. Another part of this fieM 
was sown with wheat, without burning, produce nothing ; 
then oats, produce nothing ; now under barldy, and t&t 
miserable. Adjoining is a piece that was burnt for whead 
which was good» and now there is great barley on it« N.K 
Mr. B.'s soil is blackish, on a yellowish marl, not fien.** 

Mr. Shepherd (Chippenham} and Mr. Causton, ^ aie 
decidedly of opinion that fen land cannot be cukivaticd to 
profit, without this operation, and the former ha9 had nmif 
proofs of its superiority over any other system.^ 

Mr. Shearing is of the same opinion, and thinks that "ft 
does not lessen the staple of the soil : so thinks Mr. 
Ground, of Whittlesea ; nay the latter says, that it deefms 
the soil as he has proved .** 

Mtisrst 
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Messrs* Edes.and Nichols, ^V are well persuaded froqa 
experience, that the land is not reduced by bumingi.but 
on the contrary, much improvicd," 

Mr. ^a.fTeryyis for *^ burning fen-landonce. to bring it 
into cultivation, but thinks the repetitions usual, both ua* 
necessary and hurtful in lowering the staple of the soil." 

Mr. Golborne, of Ely, ** is clearly of opinion that this 
operation lowers the staple of fen land. Mr. Gardener, 
of Chatteris thinks the same, but allows his tenants to do 
it, thinking it really necessary." 

Mr, Custance, surveyor, of Cambridge, ** objects to the 
practice on highland, because the staple is too thin, but 
thinks it necessary on fen." (A. Y. Annals, v. 43). 

Mr^ Francis, of Childersley, thinks this system prefer- 
able to any other for bringing into tillage old, rough j 
upland pastures ; whether it be intended to return them to 
pas(;ure, or to keep them under the plough ; be makes his 
heaps about one- third of a tumbril load, spreads the asheS) 
and also plopghs them in immediately after they are 
made. 

Mr. Vancouver on this subject says, p. aoi. "This 
practice is admissible to a certain extent upon land com- 
posed entirely of vegetable matter, where the water is at 
command^ and where lowering the surface is not likely 
to be attended with material inconvenience. . Paring and 
burning is here the only effectual means of quickly brings 
ing land of this description, into a profitable state of 
cultivation. In such land, wherever there is a considerable 
depth. of vegetable nriatter after a few years rest, the sur* 
face becomes uneven, resiembling a field covered with 
innumerable ant-hills, and the tops of these inequalities, 
producing: little herbage, and that of an inferior quality,^ 
are only to be improved by a judicious application of the. 
plom^t and burning about one-third part, of tl^ thinnest 

of 
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of the flag, that can possibly be spared. Even here ihit 
practice ought only to Jbc petoiitted urtder certain re- 
strictions and performed with great care ; but to extend 
the same to the thinly stapled highlands of the county, 
thereby dissipating the vegetable mould ; and leaving a 
surface of cold, sour clay, .harsh gravel, or other inert 
matter, is so highly destructive to the county where it pre- 
vails, that in the King's and Queen's, and in other coun- 
ties in Ireland, where it prevails on thin high lands, ex- 
tensive and naturally fruitful tracts have been reduced to 
the lowest and most exhausted state of barrenness and 
poverty ; and as the like effects must on a certainty, under 
similar circumstances, follow the same practice in this 
kingdom, it is not easy to comprehend the reasoning of 
those persons whose judgment leads to the general reomi- 
mendation of so pernicious a system/' 

At Chevcley, Mr. V. observes ; " The destructive 
practice of burning these highland pastures has unfortu^ 
nately been adopted in this neighbourhood, and its con* 
sequences confirmed the dislike which landlords generally 
have to the breaking up of old pasture ground." ObsfT" 
vat ton : — I did not hear of these consequences but fbuod 
the farmers friendly to the measure. At Shudy Camps, 
Mr. V. says, ** a striking instance of the ill efficts 
of burning land of a fair staple, is seen in this parish ; 
the whole field is now ruined completely, and is ledaced 
to thestateof an absolute caput mortuum/' OisgrvaiUni — 
I was told that cropping corn, corn, corn, without end, and 
that great products followed the burning here. Mr* Stone, of 
Leverington, gave his opinion on this subject to Mr. V. 
** On the fen-lands burning is general. The toughness of 
the fen- sward is such that it will not fall to decay, nor 
be got in pieces unless burnt. Cole-seed on fen-Iand will 
sot feed sheep, unless the land producing it is bmut to 

prepare 
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prepare it for the cole-seed. An excess of this practice 
often consumes a great deal of the soiI> and when the 
land is laid down, a barrenness where this has taken 
place is very apparent* Goose grass (or clivers) is the 
general symptom of this Impaverishment. Breast-plough- 
ing is certainly the best method ; it may be done tbi-nner^ 
and more uniformly than by the plough drawn by horses^ 
though the latter is the practice of this country. And in- 
deed I do not think sthe damage done by burning, arises 
from the burning of the sward, or the quantity pared off, 
so that it exceeds not one inch and a half or two inches, 
t>ut from the fire getting hold of the land, from allowing 
the heaps to lie unspread too long, and not watchiiig the 
lire carefully, and putting it out immediately after spread- 
ing, before it gets such hold of the land as to make it 
difficult to be extinguished ; the fire then hits, as it is 
called, and this is very prejudicial, Mr. Scott, of Chat- 
teris, is a friend to this system, on lands which cannot be 
otherwise brought into tilth, viz. on lands having a sour 
sward that consists chiefly of reeds and rushes, and other 
aquatic rubbish, but he says to plough or burn lands 
every five or seven years, as is now almost a general 
custom in ^he fens, is in his judgment almost as barba-* 
rous and bad husbandry as can possibly be practised. 
It nevjcr fails when repeated often, to reduce the land to 
a state of great barrenness. It never fails (even when 
carefully done) to lower the surface. Many lands are 
reduced to a third part of th«ir value by repeated burn* 
ings. Such are the opinions of individuals in Cambridge- 
shire on this subject, and the arguments here advanced 
against the measure in question have been answered 
again and again, proving that the evils stated have not 
arisen from the burning when properly done, but from 
the succeeding treatment of the land, and particularly 
CAMB.] , s ' " from 
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from an unmerciful and injudicious cropping. The me- 
thod in the county of performing the burning, &c. it 
fully related by Mi . Scott, of Chatteris, and may be seen 
in the Chapter on Cropping. 



SECT. V. — IRKIGATION. 



Colonel Adeane, of-Babraham, has a large tract of 
meadows, which have been irrigated from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Of these Mr. A. Young thus writes: 
** the only watered meadows of any consequence on this 
side of the kingdom, are those I believe at Babrahami in 
Cambridgeshire, belonging toThomas Adeane, Esq. ; their 
history is remarkable. Pallavicino, who was' collec- 
tor of Peter's pence in England, at the death of Queen 
Mary, having 30,000/. or 40,000/. in his hands, had the . 
art to turn protestant on the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and appropriated the money to his own use; he 
bought with it the estate at Babraham, and other lands 
near Bournbridge ; and procuring a grant from the crown, 
of the river which passes through them, was enabled le- 
gally to build a sluice across it, and throw as' much of 
the water as was necessary into a new canal of irrigation, 
which he dug to receive it in the method so well known, 
and commonly practised in Italy long before that period. In 
the first week of April 1 examined the works. The river 
of which this good use is made, passes from Linton to 
Abington, then by Bournbridge and Babraham, and falls 
into the Cam at Shelford. No similar use has been made 

of 
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of its waters either above Babraham or below it, though the 
effect has been seen in this improvement during the long 
course of two hundred and forty years, which is a remarkable 
instance of stupidity ; the Granta is another stream which 
runs almost parallel with that of Bournbridge, and which 
passes by Audley End and Chesterford. I do not know 
if any irrigation is carried on by means of it, but I take 
it for granted there is none. The sluice made across the 
river by Failavicino is about a quarter of a mile above 
Bournbridge ; it is well executed, but in want of repairs ; 
inscriptions on the stone work record to what height, by 
the original grant, there is a power of raising the water ; 
the deviation is of a considerable body, a canal that 
carries a stream six or seven feet broad, by three deep ; 
it is thrown over a meadow immediately behind Mr.Phipps's 
inn, and in his occupation, and the range watered extends 
from thence through Babraham, to the amount of abopt 
three hundred acres. Since the rivers run, as rivers gene- 
rally do, in the lowest part of the vale, it gives an oppor- 
tunity of carrying the water equally on either side. Pal- 
lavicino accordingly erected two sluices for raising the 
water on both sides; one as I have mentioned above 
Bournbridge for the lands on the right of the river, and ano- 
ther about a quarter of a mile below the inn, for throwing 
. the stream over those on the left. The canals and the 
sluices are all well designed, and are the work of a man 
evidently well acquainted with the practice ; but in tak- 
ing the water from them fdr spreading it by small channels 
over the meadows, there does not seem to be the least in* 
telligence or knowledge of the husbandry of watering. 
No other art is exerted, but that merely of opening in the 
bank of the river small cuts for letting the water flow 
on to the meadows always laterally, and never loni tu- 
dinally, so necessary in works of this kind. The water 
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then finds its 9wn distribution^ and so irregularly, Uiat 
many parts receive too much, and others none at all. 
From the traces ],eft of small channels in different parts 
of the meadows, I suspect that the ancient distribution 
formed under Pallavjcino is lost^ and that we see nothing 
at present but the miserable patch-work of workmen ig- 
Doraht of the business. In the regulation of the meadows 
by lease, and in the rules of watering, circumstances are 
found not easy to understand. The irrigation begins on 
Easter Monday, and never sooner than two weeks before ; 
an appointed irrigator goes round the whole range of mea- 
dows, twice in seven weeks, giving every tenant his share. 
There are two waterings, each of three weeks ; and after 
sev^n are expired, none whatever. The tenants are also 
excluded by lease from mowing more than once ; yet 
such is the immense benefit of the practice, that though 
the irrigation is so ill Understood and executed , and not- 
withstanding the absurd regulations of the leases^ these 
meadows would let more readily at 30^. an acre with the 
water, than they would at los, without it. I cannot well 
conceive why, with plenty of water, that irrigation which 
ought to last almost through the year, is restrained to seven 
weeks, or why in a kingdom where so many watered mea- 
dows are successively mown two, three, and even four 
times, these should be cut but once. The stream mta 
through Abington above a mile, it comes to Bournbridge 
but no irrigating. What a loss to individuals and the 
public, that-such valuable opportunities should be so utterly 
neglected." (Annals, v. 16, p. 177). 

I viewed these meadows, and found the irrigation still 
carrying on, but ' the benefit much lessened by the right 
of scouring out certain places being litigated. The land- 
lord covenants to irrigate in a specified degree, and when 
he cannot do it, allows his tenant 30;. per acre : this shews 

stronger 
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Mronger than argument, the value of the opcfation ; not- 
withstanding^ however, it is so great, Mr. Dafnton (a 
tenant) says occasional mucking is- also necessary. Mr. 
W. Smith, in his "Observations on the UtiHty, Form, ati^ 
ttianagement of Water Meadows, &c. &c." speaking of 
the Babraham meacjdws, says (p. ii6, &c.) "I went 
purposely to see them. The feeder crosses the turnpike 
road from Newmarket to London at the sniallest arch of 
the two, by Bournbridge. Tfife^'water is directed from 
its original channel in the grounds belonging to J. Mort- 
lock, Esq. and continued for two miles below, thtough the 
village of Babraham. The principal feeder, which follows 
Che level of the ground in a very winding foriti, may be 
said with the hatches to constitute all the works, for no- 
thing else can be now discovered by any one unacquainted 
with the construction of water meads. The various 
grasses and weeds in blossom, and in different stages of 
growth, and of various shades of green, just enable me 
to discover that very small catch drainrliad at some . 
time been made, but it appears doubtful if they were ever 
numerous or capacious enough or properly disposed; most 
of them do not appear to be of any service to the mea.* 
dowSk The above indications how clearly prove that the 
water doef an infinite deal of good on some parts, attd 
injury, for want of proper fbrm,^on others. The good piarri 
^ are small indeed, but sufficient to prove the practicability 
of naaking all the other equally abundant, besides the ^ 
addition of an extraordinary crop of good feed in the 
spring, which by the present rule of putting on the water 
at Easter is certainly lost. I was informed that the oc- 
cupiers were afraid of rotting their sheep, and they are 
. therefore contented with the imperfect proceedings which 
give them a tolerable crop of hay. These circumstances, 
and the form, of the works seeqfi to prove; that they were 
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not designed by any person from Wiltshire, and (hat the 
possessors are totally unacquainted with the nnanagement 
and utility of water meadows in that county.'* 

Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, recommends irrigation in the 
fins. Mr. A, Young says, *• Mr. Scott, of Chatteris in 
Cambridgeshire, is of opinion, that there might be very 
great improvements made by this practice in the fens, 
to which they are exceedingly well adapted. He thinks 
this the great object of all, and he partly founds this 
observation on the fact which he has often witnessed 
in seventeen years residence, that a breach of banks, 
wherever it happens, is attended, from the deposition of 
the muddy sediment, with a very great improvement, 
however ruinous at the time. The soak of the bank is 
quite a dif^rent thing, for the water comes strained of 
its rich qualities and' is left too long; but under a com* 
mand at right seasons, the eiFect would be exceedingly 
great, and improve the land much." (Annals, v. 40, p. 464)* 
Mr. A. Young, relates the following, which appears to 
prove Mr. Scott's ideas on this subject correct. 

'' A gentleman near Denver sluice, more than twenty 
years ago,, observing the extreme muddiness of the water 
of the Ouse, let it in upon his land which he had slightly 
banked for that purpose, and used his mill for throwing 
it back,, clear after it had deposited its silt ; by this 
method he raised his soil above two feet in no long time. 
The advantage was very great, but not followed by any 
other person.*' .(Annals,^ v. 44, p. 286). 
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SECT. VI. — MANURING. 

The common process with farm-yard muck, is to 
carry it to a hill and turn it over, or to turn it over in the 
yard, and then carry it on the land ; very few composts 
are made. Some marling has been done; but to no great 
extent. Mr. Godfrey, ofKennett, carried that which he 
found on his farm, and thinks it did not answer the pur- 
pose ; his soil, " a light gravel, dry and chalky, under 
which is a very fair marl." Pigeons dung is used as a 
top-dressing to wheat, twenty bushels per acre at 8^. per 
bushel. The following manures are also used : soof, twenty 
bushels per acre at id. rabbit's down and their trimmings, 
thirty bushels per acre, at 7^^. ; oil-dust, at about four Co. 
per acre, at about loj. td. per Co. 1000 cakes wrll produce 
M Co. of dust, which cost 10/. 6d: per Co. when orkes^arc 
eleven guineas per 1000. Malt-chives, forty bushels per 
acre^ at 9^, a fish called stickle- backs, twenty bushels per 
acre at 7\d.* N.B. Soot is supposed to prevent the 
progress of the wire worm in wheat. 

Professor Harwood,of Bartlow,uses cinder-dust thirty bush-> 
els per acre ; cost at Cam.(exclusive of carriage eleven miles) 
Si/, per bushel; thinks it equal to folding, sows it on fallows 
immediately before wheat sowing; Mr. Wedge, of Westley 
Bottom, is an advocate for long-muck. ^ Mr. Cole, of Quy, 
Rev. Mr. Brown, of Connington, carry muck and mould 
on separately. Mr. Burleigh, of Barnwell, waters his 



♦ These arc used after having been mixed, a layer of earth, 

and a layer of fish and turned over, and when decayed, carried on 

the lands. Ifcarritd «n before this process, the vermin would 

take them off. 
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pastures wHh the draining of his yard, and finds great 
benefit. One*tenth of the cost of purchased manures i» 
allowed the farmer by many tithe-gatherers. Rev. Mr.Lane, 
of Carlton y approves potash on pastures after draining 
them; he thinks gathering stones prejudicial, and will not 
suffer it even for roads. Mr., Wedd, of Trumpington^ 
thinks no manures except dung pay for purchase and 
carriage. At Wisbech price of muck has risen within 
a few years, from' nothing to 51. per load r^rr/V^ on. At 
Chatteris, and indeed in many parishes bordering on the 
fens, there is such abundance of muck that the farmers 
know r;ot what todo with it. At Babraham, Mr. Darn- 
ton has found composts (muck and earth) p^referable to 
muck alone ; he has tried lime, and it ^ did not answer 
his purpose, he found it impoverished his lands-: a light 
gentle soil, on a gravel. At Harston, Rev. M^. Leworthy ~ 
makes composts ; has tried lime thus : to every tumbril- 
load of moulds while laying on a heap in the field, he 
puts two bushels of unslaked lime, covers the lime with 
the moulds, Iqts them lie three or four days, then spreads 
them ; cost 5/. to 61, per acfe, improves the soil ; insures 
a crop of turnips. At Whictlesea, Mr. Boyce mixes the 
sweepings of the streets, (which arc collected and deli- 
vered to him gratis) with farm.-y^i^d muck, and finds 
the benefit great. In the neighbourhood of Cambridge 
the farmers purchase the sweepings of the streets, &c. 
of that town, of the scavenger, at 2i. 6^. per tumhrll-Ioad. 
The corporation of Cambridge do not now give more than 
one- third of the sum they gave only a few years since 
ioi sweeping the streets, &c. which shews the increased 
value of manures. At Childersley, Mr. Franpis preCers 
composts to raw muck. At Lcverington, Mr. Stone sa^'s. 
'* pigeon dung and soot are sometimes sown upon marsh* 
land and high land fallows, whereon turnips or cole-seed 
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are sown^.and sometimes soot upon wheat at spring, to 
embitter the surface and upper stratum of the land, to 
niake the wire-worms* eating the wheat retreat from it ; 
and when this has been used it has always succeeded, 
there having been a vast yield after it ; when if it had 
not been tried it has been believed the crop would have 
been entirely destroyed ; twenty bushels per acre is the 
quantity generally used. Wire- worms are the greatest 
annoyance we experience in our husbandry, they are 
yellow in their colour, arid resemble the .centipede, from 
the number of their feet, but not quite so long in their' 
bodies \ the heavy and light soils are equally subject to 
them. No particular attention is paid to the making of 
dung hills, nor do I see that our country furnishes any 
thing likely to give rise to the practice. To clay our 
light silty. l^nds would be the first and greatest improve- 
ment, and this I .fear must ever be^ retarded by the 
badness of the roads, and the dearness and scarcity of 
labourers f the manure in our straW-yards we are very 
careful of, and think \t much improved by making our beasts 
npon it with linseed c^kes." In the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge, and io most upland parishes, cottagers' muck if 
. sold at 2x. 6d, per cart load. ' Rubbish of buildings at 6^* 
per load. In the fens the chief manure is the ashes from 
bipming, these are almost generally spread and ploughed 
in imm^ately after burning. The ashes from turf are 
esteemed of so little value, that those haying them, can 
by favour only get them taken away ; they are carried to 
the nearest arable upland. At Fenny Ditton about forty 
loads per acre of clay have been carried on to fen-land, 
and wrought.greai in^^provemtnt. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



LIVE-STOCK. 



SECT. I. COWS. 



THESE are mostly the horned breed of the county, 
and are called by its name; there arc, however, cows of 
'various kinds in every parish. Mr. Vancouver has at- 
tempted to specify them, viz. the Suffolk polled, the Cra^ 
vcn, Short horned Yorkshire, Derby, Welsh, Leicester, 
Fifeshire, Gloucester brown, and the common Cambridge- 
Aire.'* An opinion prevails at Islesham that the Sufiblk 
cow will not thrive in the fens. Mr. Fuller (one of the 
farmers) has had, he conceives, proof of it, . by having 
purchased some from SuiFolk, and having kept them with 
his other cows two years, during which they gradually 
declmed ; he sold them to the person of whom he bought 
them, and they were soon restored to their original health, 
&c. &c. I did not find the rot in cows, and their fre- 
quency of slipping calf existing to the degree mentioned 
by Mr. Vancouver. The butchers will give more for a 
Cambridgeshire calf than for a Suffolk one, fancying the 
former whiter veal. Even the calves of one parish in the 
county, are preferred to those of another in it. Calves 
for rearing are weaned at four days old, and kept on 
milkf and afterwards on hay, turnips, potatoes, &c. &c. 

from 
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from four to nine months, according to the time they 
" fall." Rev- Mr. Lewprthy, of Harston, lets his calves, 
which he fattens^ drink the milk ten weeks, and is paid 
about loj. !od, per week, selling them at five guineas. 

Mr. Darnton, of : Babraham, keeps the South Wales 
cow, and thinks they produce. less milk than the Sufiblk, 
but of so superior a quality that it yields more cream ;- 
this was acknowledged by his dairy woman, a SuflTolk one. 
He thinks cows have paid him Hotter than grazing. Lord 
Hardwicke has a fine and beautiful dairy of short- horned 
cows, fed in winter on hay and potatoes ; they appeared in 
too high condition for profit, all the calves are reared, 
keeping them three or four months before turning out. 
At Cottenham (where the famous cheese called by Its name 
arc made),I inquired whether the excellency of their cheese 
was to be ascribed to any particular prpcess in making 
them^ or to what other cause ; and the general opinion 
seemed to be that it was owing to the nature of their 
grass. The dairy-women of Cambridgeshire are not so 
connmunicative on the score of their art, as their hus- 
bands are in theirs ; none of them know how much butter 
or cheese they made, or milk their cows gave. Whether 
Mr. Vancouver got in Cambridgeshire, the following dt* 
rections for preparing the runnet, I know not ; but as I aiu 
informed they are good, \ insert them. '' fn preparing 
' the rennet for .the purpose of making cheese, which it 
here brought to very great perfection, nothing more is 
necessary than salting down the bags, in which state thej^ 
remain for twelve months ; about six of these bags will 
make two gallons of brine, strong enough to suspend a 
new laid egg, which being put into ajar, is fit for use in 
about a month, when a gill of it to every four gallons of 
new milk, or warmed as from the cow is sufficient ; thf 
milk lihpuld all be of the same age or mcalj and; muci^ 

depends. 
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depends upon breaking the curd with the hands, for unless 
that is done very completely, the whey cannot be ex- 
pressed, any of which remaining in the cheese, commu- 
nicates a harsh fiery taste^ produces the blue mould, and 
lesiVeft the cheese fulhof.holes, or cells like a honey-comb. 
In short the dairy-maid's attention should never be called 
off, or diverted from the very essential part of the process 
of breaking the curd." 

The farmers whose wftes attend the dairy, say nothing 
pays 'better than cows ; but all agree they are unprofitable 
unless that is the case. The butter is told rolled up in 
pieces of a yard long, and about two inches in circum- 
ference, this is done for theconveniency of colleges, where 
it is cut into pieces called ^' parts," and so sent to table; 
its quality is no where excelled. Suckling of calves^ and 
making of butter is the chief cow system ; there is not 
much cheese made, except the noted ones of Soham and 
Cottenham. The suckling season is from Michaelmas to 
Lady-day. It requires on an average two cowa to fiitten 
a calf. The profit of cows is said to be much lessened by 
llie increased price of cooperage, firing, &c. and fewer are 
kept, owing to the difficulty of getting men to milk, with- 
out extra wages. The cows when at a distance from home 
are milked in the paAurc, and the milk brought home 
by a horse or ass in tubs slung across : women could not 
do this work, the travelling being (after the least rain}, 
very bad, even when there is no water to go through. 



- S*1CT. II. — BULLOCKS. 

Thcsi ate of various sorts ; the stock of the county, and 
^m KerfoU^ to Sofiblk are the kinds generally r^red. 

Those 
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Those bought at an age for grazing* are Galloway, Scots, 
and other north country breeds, and for the best pacb 
of the fens and superior pastures, large beaiia ; chiefly the 
short-horned, the Lincolnshire, Yorks^re, Fifeshbe, and 
Irish. The systems with stock are various* Mn Wedd^ 
on his' farq[i at Soham, rears neat caltle, ind sells them 
lean from grass, for grazing, and thinks it pays better 
th^ fattening them ; he also sells heifers jost before 
calving, and thinks they and cpws pay better than any . 
stocks When the calves fall in autumn, they have milk 
or oiKcake porridge warm till spring. When they (iH in 
the spring they have milk three or four months, then are 
turned out. Those which fall in the autumn .have hay 
first and second winter, those falliog in spring hay only 
first winter* Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, buys in at autumn, 
and returns succeeding aulumn from gnl^ss ; or buys in 
at spring -beasts forward in flesh, and returns them 
with those bought jpreceding autumn ; he also stall* feeds 
some, i, e. about one fourth of his stock. Mr. ■- 

jrears hisown stock, keeping a large dairy, calves falling 
at all times of the year.' If the cows be not good milkers 
lets the calves run with them ; otherwise gives the calves 
milk in the house. Sells at all ages, according to markets. 
The most prevailing systems are, 
1st, Wean at a few days o^d, keep in house four to nine 
mpnths on milk, turnips, potatoes, &c. &c. put them te 
grazing, at three, four, or five^ years old, generally at thipee 
years. 

od, Wean and sell to graziers at age for fattening. 
3d, Buy in year olds, and keep them till of age to grazes 
4th, Buy at an age for grazing, this is generally done at 
autumn, and return succeeding autuixin, keeping on hay 
wd grass, in winter, and finishing them from grass. 
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. 5th, Buy at the spring, and if- not forward enough to 
•ell fat in the autumrr, finish on corn, or oil- cake. 
. Estimated returns from these processes. 

From 1st, 2d, and 3d. Pay from 4/. to 5/. per year till 
pal to grazing. 
: From 4th, Pay for a twelve months fattening 8/. to 
12/. 

From 5th. This process is not adppted, of late by choice^ 
but is resorted to rather than sell to a certain loss^ or when 
muck cannot be purchased or otherwise raised ; formerly, 
however, corn and oil-cake grazing were almost uni- 
versal, but the losses have for some years past been so 
serious, that the rage for it is abating fast. Even with 
corn very low it will not pay. Mr. Wedd, of Trump- 
ington, has corn grazed frequently, and has declined it, 
not having found it answer, even when corn is at the 
lowest ; he thinks he has been paid by potatoes and bar- 
ley-meal, given separately. The expense of ofl-cake feed- 
ing may be ascertamed, when their price is known, it 
having been found that a large beast will eat six in a day, 
weighing 2| lbs. to 3lbs. each, besides a ** Utile bay and 
a little carn.y* as the advocates for this system call it. 
Oil-cakes are now 16/. to 17/. and 18/. per thousand, viz. 
(if they weigh 3 lbs. each},, i ton, 3 qrs. 4 lbs. being at 
16/: per thousand 3|^. each. Mr.. Page, of Ely, is out 
of all patience with corn and oil-cake grazing, says he has 
suffered greatly by it, intends in future to buy small 
beasts that may be returned from grass ; says that oil cake 
not only increases in price, but is of considerable worse 
quality than formerly, so much so that beasts benefit 
little by them. 

Mr. Shepherd, of Chippenhanf, speaks more favourably 
of corn grazing ; he cleared last year by sixteen beasts 

5/. 
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5/. each, on turnips, oiUcakeyand pea-meal, charging turnips 
and every other article at market.prfcc. 

Colonel Adeane, of Babraham, intends buying in Lon- 
don, on a falling market, and keeping for a rising one, 
on Oil-cake, &c. N.B. Babraham is fifty miles from 
London. 

Mn Damton, of Babraham, has grazed beaists on Itn^ 
sifd'Oil and barley-meal, half a pint of^oil to one peck 
of meal daily, and was paid well. The oil varies ia 
price from 51. to 91. per gallon. Beasts put to this keep, 
Mr. D. observes, should be forward in condition. Not« 
withstanding this account of oil-cake, grazing is thought 
preferable to corn grazing, as the beasts on the former 
fatten much quicker than on the latter. 

Rev. Mr. Lane, of Carlton, intends to graze all the 
year round ; in a well littered yard, in summer on tares, 
sainfoin, Uc, cut green ; in winter, on turnips and sainfoin 
hay, cut into chaff. 

It has been questioned whether beasts which have been 
at com, will do well at grass afterwards. Mr. Cooper, 
of Ely, who grazes on corn, grains, &c. &c. says he has 
found they will. 

. Amongst the numerous graziers of note in^the county, 
Mr. Wing, of Thorney, and Mr. Johnson, of Whittlesea, 
are conspicuous. The former sold a pair of beasts (twins) 
in Smithfield,' one for loo/. and one for 60/. ; the. latter 
sold there also on the same day, three beasts, at 82/<| 84/« 
and 86/. each. 
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Sorts. 



The most prevalent sort In the fens (where the greatest 
number in the county is kept) is a cross between the Leices- 
ter and' Lincoln \ there are, however, many other breeds, 
viz. Norfolksy West^country, Cambridgeshire, Berkshire, 
Hertfordshire, South Down, Lincoln, and Leicester. Mr. 
Tharpe, of Chippenham, has the first South-down flock 
in the county. Mr. .Shepherd (Mr. Tharpe's steward}, 
thinks they are not so subject to diseases, that they rear 
more lambs, produce more wool, require less keep, and 
yield a profit on the whole one- third more than Nor- 
folks. Mr. Treslove, of Trumpingtony has whole Lci- 
cesters, fine and handsome, having just set them ; had 
nothing to communicate on their merit or dernerit, but 
has no doubt they will gain ground in the county. Rev. 
Mr. Lane, of Carlton, has tried many sorts, and is going 
to keep South Downs. Mr. Darnton, of Babrahana, pre- 
fers the cross between the South Down ram, and Norfolk 
ewe, to whole South Down, as the former ate of ifeiore value 
tx> the grazier. 

Colonel Adeane sold a flhe Norfolk flock, to set a 
South Down one. Mr. Mortlock, of Abington, has fine 
South Downs.. 

Mr. Wedd, of Trumpington, formerly kept west 
country sheep, and upon parting with them has tried every 
j)ol]ed breed, and is returning to his old stock, convinced 
that it is superior to any other. At Madinglay, Sir C. 
Cotton is parting with his Cambridgeshire, and substi* 
tuting South Downs. At Childersley, Mr. Francis breeds 
west country ewe and Leicester ram. 

^uantti} 
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i^antity in the county, 

Mr. Vancouver says 152,928. I can neither confirm nor 
disprove this opinion. 

• Weight per quarter. 

South Downsy Mr. Tharp's i year old, 12 to 15 lbs, 

2 year old, 16 to 20 lbs. 
Mr. Mortlock's 3 years old, 16 lbs. 

Lincoln and Leicester cross, Mr. Johnson once sold 
(of his own breeding} four three-shear, which weighed 45, 
46I, 48^, and 52 lbs. per quarter, and three others ave- 
raged 46 lbs. per quarter. In one day at Smithfield he 
sold two sheep at 7/. each. N.B. All these sheep were 
grass-fed only. Mr. Edes, of Wisbech, has the same 
breed, and they usually weigh, shearlings 18 lbs,, two shear 
26 lbs. 

Mr. Vancouver states the weights as under, of three 
years old., 

Norfolks •.^---,. i61Us» 

West-country • , •,....... 18 lbs» 

Cambridgeshire •........•••..^-•••.•14 lbs. 

Lincoln and Leicester cross ...•,..•..., 22 to 26 lbs* 

Mr. Vancouver states (at three years old}- 

Norfolks 2| lbs. 

West country ...••«...•..••.«.... 4 lbs. 

Cambridgeshire •••.^ 2| lbs. 

Lincoln •• •.....••..• 12 lbs. 

Lincoln and Leicester cross • • 8 to 11 lbs. 

Mr. Ede's Lincoln and Leicester cross, tod 3|. 
Ditto whole Lincoln, ditto 2« 

Ditto whole Leicester, ditto 4. 

CAMB.] T . Folding. 
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is universally practised, its value variouslf estimated. 

At Horse-Heath, Mr. Sanxter at..*. 4x>x.per acre;. 

Atlslesham • -...•..i8j. i> . 

At Barnwell, Mr. Burleigh *. 0,6 f. 

At Burwell, Mr. Dunn a5x. 

At Westley Bottom, Mr. Wedge. <* Take away my 
•fold, take away my flock.*' At Trumpington, Mr. Wedd 
at 30J. per acre, if done well between August and Mi- 
chaelmas, when he considers it of the most value. At 
Abington, Mr, Mortlock's bailiflf, at 40/. per acre. 

Systems* 

These are not peculiar to the county ; they are 
1st, Breed and sell lamb, fat from ewe ; then fat ewe 
and sell her, buying in eviery autumn fresh ewes. 

2d, Breed and rear produce, and return it fat at diree 
years old, keeping ewes as long as they arc •* whole mouth- 
ed ;" set ewes from own stock. * 

3d, Buy at one or two years old, and return fat, within 
the year. 

4th, Keep regular folding flock. 

The keep under all these '«y«tems is, (speaking of the 
general practice) in fens, during winter and spring, grass 
and cole Seed ; in summer, grass only. In uplands, in 
winter and spring, turnips and layers ; in summer, layers 
and natural grass. Individuals, however, adopt somewhat 
diflTerent modes, 

Mr. Mortlock, of Abington, feeds his flock on hay, 
morning and evening while they are at turnips ; the hay 
in the racks described before. Mr. Mortlock feeds his 
layer as well as his turnips, a piece at a time hurdled oflf. 

Rev. 



Rev. G. Jennyns, and Mr. Tharpc, have excellent fold- 
yards fenced in by opep^ pales ; in these yards well littered, 
they lodge their sheep in bad weather ; they conceive a 
dose fenci would be injurious to the sheep. 

Mr. Edesf of Wisbech, breeds and returns fat from 
grass, at one and two years old. At Wisbech and neigh* 
bourhood, sheep are fattened to excess ; at Christmas thejre 
is an exhibition, by every butcher in Wisbech hoping to 
shew the fattest. In feeding upland layers with ewes and 
lambs, the almost general practice is, to let the lambs 
go before the ewes into fresh feed, through ** nooses in 
the hurdles, going to and from the ewes at pleasure. Tlie 
lambs are found not to be so liable to be hoven by clo* 
veras sheep are.- Mr. Philips, of Bournbridge, never breeds 
his sheep *» in and in." Mr. Francis, of Childersley, breeds 
from west countiy ewe and Leicester ram, has his lambs 
fall at Christmas, sells them fat, and puts ewe into flock. 
Sheep which cannot be wintered at home, are put out to 
stubbles, and other hard keep in uplands of neighbouring 
counties, at 6x. to 7;. per head. 

Mr. Waddelow, of Little-Port, feeds his sheep on beans 
and oats, and thinks they pay well for it. Rev. T. Brown, 
of Connington, gives whole beans, and recommends the 
practice. 

All fen-farmers remove their sheep frequently into 
fresh feed ; they say they lose many if they neglect to do it. 

Mr. Wing, of Thorney, thinks bullocks and sheep should 
graze apart ; the general practice is otherwise. 

If a sheep pays under any system 2ox. per year (includ- 
ing wool) the farmer if satisfied. 

Stocking. 

The following are supposed to require an equal breadth 
of pasture, five to six sheep, or one beast from forty to 

T a fifty 
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fifty stone when fat ; Mc. Edes, of Wii bech* Fivesfaeep, 
or one beast from fifty to sixty stone when fat. Mr. Bojce^ 
of NVhitttesea. At Elm, on highland pastures^ twenty- 
two, sheep and one steer for five acres, are the stock ibr 
summer months, and three sheep for two acres in: winter, 
(Vancouver). Oiservaiion : — this is equal (calling the 
beast equal to five sheep), to fire sheep and two-fifths 
summer stock, and one and a half in winter. I found the 
moje general stock to be fire to six in the sununer, two 
in the winter. 

Disorders. 

Mr. Vancouver has ably and fully described the dis- 
orders prevalent amongst the sheep in the county. I did 
not, however, find them existing to the degree, (or any 
thing like it) which he states ; he says. 

At Ashley and Silrerly are Norfolk-sheep, amongst 
which a growing disease prevails equally alamiing with 
the rot, (though these sheep-walks are happily free from 
that calamity) the first aj^araace of wtHch is indicated by 
the wool changing to a bro^yn colour ; and as the disease 
advances it drops off at therootis, and leaves the akin.qjuite 
clean and naked. At this time the animal appears ex- 
tremely uneasy, constantly rubbing its head against the 
hurdles and fences, and scratching its back and sides with 
its horns, starting suddenly, running a few steps, then 
falling down, where it will remain a short time, sind then 
rise and begin feeding as in perfect health. The skin is 
perfectly free from erupti(Ki,and other appearance oi dis* 
ease, nor are there any traces of the disorder discoverable 
by examination of the entrails, the body or head of the 
animal ; and as no instance of a cure has occurred in any 
of the sKirrounding parishes; and moreover as this dis- 
order is considered to be infectious, the sheep are usually 
killed on the appearance of the first symptoms, though 

some 
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Mine have been known to langqish under its fatal in- 
fluence for ten pr twelve weeks together," 

At Dulltngham. ^^ In the summer there prevails amongst 
the sheep, a garget or gangreen, appearing between the 
flesh and skin : this disease has hitherto been deemed in- 
curable." 

At Kennet* Norfolk sheep are kept> and ^' are extremely 
liable to warp or slip their lambs. They are very sub* 
ject to the garget or red water, the symptoms of which 
are so indiscernible that in two hours after the animal 
has 'appeared in perfect healjth, it is found dead." 

At Tadlow, Trumpington, Drydrayton, Barringtcon, 
Eltsley, Croxton, Caxton, Longstow-Bourne, Cottenham, * 
the rot has prevailed to that degree that taking the num- 
bers, said by Mr. V. to have been carried off in one year, 
I find it is 7,548 out of 1 1,885. ♦* Another species of 
rot was noticed, which does not appear to be ascribable to 
the like cause* This is called by the farm^s the blood rot. 
The liver appears to the eye in these cases to be perfectly 
sound, and as free from disease, as in the most healthy 
animal; it is however covered with an extremely thio 
transparent membrane, as tender as a spider's web, but . 
which the smallest pressure imaginable immediately rup- 
tures, when the whole liver resembles a mass of coagu* 
lated blood, without any cohesion whatever, the liver and 
intestines at this time are free from any appearance of 
insects, alive or dead ; nor was it understood from the 
farmers that the liver in the state before mentioned, was 
offensive to the smell ; though certain it is, that in its 
progress, it must have been rendered gradually inert and 
corrupt as it became disorganised." 

At Badlingham* *' The sheep are subject to the disease 
noticed at Ashley, the red water, garget, or gangfeen be*^ 
tween the flesh ^nd skin of the animal, warping theif 

Undk 
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lambs, and dying " dunt," (as the shepherds term it) that 
is, dizzy; as a cure for this latter calamity, the shepherd 
will frequently open the sheep's head, at the insertion of the 
horns into the scull, with hi^ knife and extract orie, two, 
and sometimes more maggots, larger than those generated 
in tallow." 

At Elm. ** The sheep in this parish have been sub- 
ject to a very extraordinary disease feeding upon newly 
laid down land ; which by the farmers is considered to 
arise from eating a herb or gr^ss by them called cock- 
spire (cocksfoot) which is said to produce a relaxation 
of the shoulder ; this calamity is most to be apprehended 
in moist forward seasons.** Young neat cattle from one 
to three years old are also subject to this disease. A 
cure is generally effected by removing the stock to high 
land, on the first appearance of the disease. 

At Thorney. " The breeding of sheep has in a great 
measure been relinquished in this parish, on account of a 
weakness thai prevails amongst the lambs ; it afie'cts the 
whole frame of the animal, and seems to be ain extension 
of a disease, similar to that well known in many coanties, 
by the name of the rickets. The rickets however is a 
disease originating in the animal, whereas this disease 
appears to haxe its origin ifrom the nature of the soil or 
herbage, which the animal when young, feeds upon ; it 
is observed to prevail mobt generally upon new or lately 
laid down land, and it is the opinion of many farmers 
that the rye-grass contributes to this efTect." 

As it is so well known what description of land will 
inevitably cause the rot, it is not easy to account for 
sheep being kept on such to a certain and heavy loss. In 
*' flying flocks," viz. sheep bought and sold within the 
year, the rot is scarcely heard of. 

Acctdenti, 
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Accidents, 

Vast quantities of sheep (the long woolcd) arc lost in 
the fens, from being cast on their backs ; they are watched 
solely on this account, as impiiediate assistance is necesr 
«ary. 



SECT. IV.— HORSE*. 

The farmers in this county think themselves un- 
rivalled in cart horses ; in the fens they are a source of 
great profit, they are very large and bony and the 
greatest number black ; long hair, from the knee to the 
fetlock and trailing on the ground, is reckoned an ex- 
cellency. Mr, Johnson, of Whittlesea, shines as a 
breeder of these horses, perhaps as much as any gentle- 
man in the county ; he has a cart stallion for which he; 
gave by auction 255 guineas ; the colts of this horse havQ 
sold off the mare, at 60/. and year olds at ico guineas. 
Mr. Johnson one year sold twenty two year old cart 
golts (riot the breed of this horse) at 40/. each. Mr. Edes, 
of Wisbech, is also a great breeder of this stock, he 
sells at two and three years old ; average price of late 
years, two year old, ao/. three year old 25/, : the pre- 
sent prices of cart-horses and brood-mares, are high be« 
yond belief; 40/. to 50/. is thought a low price, for a good, 
strong, common, three or four year old. They are, gqn^. 
rally sold at two years old ; while these prices remain, 
stock will pay equal to them. Farm-horses are kept at 
great expense in the upland part of the county, being in 
the stable all the year at hay, corn, and chafF; very few 
farmers, comparatively speaking, giving them grass, tares, 

clover^ 
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clover, or any green food. The expense per year, per 
horse 2o/* to 36/. thus estimated, 

£ . s. d. 
Oats 1 1 bushels per week the year rounds viz. 

'19I Co. at I2J , n 14 o 

Hay one cwt. per week, that is 52 cwt. at 3J. 7160 

Shoeing i i 

Farrier -..•• -• o 10 

Interest on capital, say on 30/. x 10 o 

Decrease in value in seven years, supposing the 

first cost 30/. sa)' 15/. which is per year say a 2 



24 13 



There is also a further expense for chafF, which in 
general consists of cavings of corn, trodden down hard, 
kept in a heat by watering it ; the farmers begin to get 
a stock at Michaelmas, but don't wish to use it till after 
barle) <pSOwing ; till which time, from Michaelmas use chaff 
or cut-straw untrodden. A horse consumes about half a 
fan of chaff per day.* The quantity of oats I have stated, 
is about the average given ; it varies from one to two 
bushels per week. The hay is under that which many give, 
I heard of one cwt and a half. 

Many farmers, however, do not keep so ** high" as here 
stated. Rev. Mr. Leworthy, of Harston, reckons the ex- 
pense and decrease in value on a cart-horse, 30/. per 
year. The fcn-farmers keep their horses at comparatively 



* Chaff is very subject to.be destroyed by the wcvil (orbcatle), 
wormwood branches strewed in the heap will icnd them away. 
Mr. Burleigh, of Barnwell. 

no 
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no t^xpcnsc. Mr. Wc4d thinks it «o trifling, that he 
keeps four to every plough he works, using two hofscs 
at a time for half the day, the men going the whole day. 
The horses here are not shod, except those which go on 
the road. The expense in the fens per hone per year was 
stated tome thus, 

£. s. J, 
From May-day to Michaelmas, say 26 weeks 

on grass at 2t -« 2 12 o 

From Michaelmas to May-day, say 26 weeks 

on hay, 1} cwt. per week, viz, 39 cwt. at 2x, 3 18 o 
From Michaelmas to May*day, oats seven pecks 

per week, viz. II Co. at 1 2J 612 o 

Interest on capital, farrier, decrease in value, as 

in preceding estimate 420 
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All the expense here stated, from Michaelmas to May- 
day, is not incurred by every horse, but by the number 
required for winter use, which is very few. 

Quanfity kept. 

Mr. Mortlock, of Abington, on a ligh.t land farm, keeps 
seven on three hundred and fifty acres. 

Mr. Francis, of Childersley, keeps twelve to fourteen on 
four hundred arable heavy l^nd, and two hundred pas- 
ture. Rev. Mr. Leworthy keeps four on one hundred 
acres arable, heavy land. 

Mr. Wedge, of Westley Bottom, thus writes to the 
Board of Agriculture. (Communications, v. 5, p. 98. j 

I think where two horses are sufBcient to work a plough, 
one horse is kept on an average to every twenty acres of 
ploughed land^, a^nd every horse will furriish employment, 

(exclusive 
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(exclusive of harvest) for halt' a man and a quarter oft 
boy 

Half a man, cannot be set at less than •••15 o o 

Qaartcr of a boy - . - . , i - - 5 o • 

Blacksmith 3 ^ o'^ 

Wheeler ^ i o 0I....410 o 

CoUar^maker o 10 oj 

Keepofhorse ^. 15 o 

For 20 acres 39 10 o 

S 

For 100 acres *«.f97 10 



The above articles do not vary in proportion to th^ value 
of land. 

On the horse system of the county Mr. Vancouver 
Y^rltcs : " Nothing in the husbandry of C9nnbridgeshire 
is more replete with error and abuse, or more capable 
of reform under the present circumstances of the county, 
than the feeding and working management of farm-horses. 
The scarcity of pasture ground, the want of proper at«f 
tention in the farmers to the raising of green food for 
soiling their horses in summer, and the great neglect in the 
culture of artificial grasses, all conduce to an expense in 
supporting the farm-horses in the upper parts of this 
county, that is absolutely enormous. ^ They arc kept in 
the stable throughout the year, each horse is fed with a peck 
of corn per day, with as much chafF, chopped straw, and hay 
as they can eat ; and work but one journey in the day, which 
seldom exceeds sev^n hours, but never eight, except in the 

neighbour- 
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ncighbourhtjod of Leverington, Parsondrovc,* and THorncy, 
where two journies a day are not unusual ; ploughing from 
seven to twelve, and from two in the afternoon till night, 
or when the day will admit of it, till seven in the even- 
ing, doing about an acre each journey." 

Hours of work. 

At plough, generally one journey of seven or eight hours, 
when they go two journies, (which is in the spring), thcr 
are from seven to twelve, and from two to seven, viz. tea 
hours. 



SECT. V. HOGS. 



These are as various as the county itself, and the ad- 
jacent ones produce ; there are many of the Suffolk breed, 
vix. short, white, and short eared, which are gaining 
ground. Some of the Cambridgeshire are so large as to 
fatten to forty stone, fourteen lbs. to the stone, at two ycar$ 
old ; twenty to thirty such stones, a common size. No- 
thing particular in the hog- system in the county. Fat- 
tening hogs on barley- meal is supposed to pay when barley- 
is at los. and pork at 7J. per stone, and the lean price 
in proportion. Rev. Mr. Lcworthy, of Harston, has fat- 
tened hogs on steeped barley, and says he has been paid 
well. Rev. Mr. Lane, of Carlton, has been a very large 
corn-grazier of hogs, and has declined the practice, not 
having found it answer his purpose; neither of these gen- 
tlemen could furnish me with the result of any experi- 
nient. An intelligent and large farmer observed to me, 
(and I am inclined to think justly) ** that fattening hogs 
** pays a cottager, or any one who himself attends them ; as 
<* in that case less is suffered by robbery, less waste i$ 

made 
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<' made, and they are not kept a moment longer than it Is 
♦* done to profit. They require, he observed, more attention 
'^ than servants will give them ; at any rate he said more 
<< economical management than they would exercise." 1 
witnessed at Shelford, a most barbarous and disgraceful 
way of killing hogs, viz. a man standing in the middle of 
a stye, and striking them on the head (by an instrument 
somewhat like a cricket-bat) as tlicy run round the stye; 
several ineffectual blows were given with no other regret 
than exposing his want of skill ; another man attends to 
finish the business in the usual way. 



SECT. VI. — RABBITS, POULTRY, BEES. 

Nothing singular in these. There are no warrens in 
the county. 



SECT. YII. — PIGEONS. 

Almost every farm has a pigeon-house, and though 
the quantity sold is in many instances very great, and 
amounts to a large sum, the most intelligent farmers be- 
lieve them on the whole injurious, and would not keep 
them but for their muck, and that they would be necessi- 
tated to feed others. They destroy thatch, and oblige 
the farmer to sow more seed than is necessary for his 
crop. Many dove-houses produce annually one hundred 
dozen young pigeons, w-hich sell from 2x. 6^. to 5;. per 
dozen ; the produce however vari(^s much, and in some 
instances amounts to a trifle* 

cuAr. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



RURAL ECONOMY. 



«ECT. I. LABOUR. 

annexed Communications* on this subject were 
I the Board of Agriculture from this county, in 
the following is the information I received from 
aIs at the places noted. 

fFages <f Shepherds. 
I. 5. d. 



lington 10 zo o 

il« wages and ad- 

es equal to . . - • 35 o o 



and usual advant^^ \ 



per year. 5 



ill. ditto .--.'-. 35 o o I 
erisy ditto .... 25 o o! 

ff^ages of Dairy^Maids^ 

£. s, d, 
ington 550 

l»wages and board valued at 2 ? o o 

11 ^ per year 

ell, wages 5 5^1 

tcris, ditto 500 

It 
Mowing-grass. ' * ■ 

Minington, 2x. 6</. per acre. Mepal, 31. f)d. Up^ 
to4i. At Chatteris, u. 6d. At Ely, 4/. and 

Making 



• See Table annexed. 
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Making grass • 

At Connington, by women, u., boys and girls, 8^. per 
day. At Mepal per acre, 4*. bd. Upwell, y. At Chat- 
teris, 15. gd. ; Women, per day, ix. 2d. and is, 4^. Upwell, 
women, u. ^d, to is. gd, per day. 

Turnip-hoeing. 

Twice, ys, ; once, 2s. ^d. tp 51. per acre, the art not 
understood ; has cost 20s. and upwards, having been done 
by gardeners, and by them by the day. There are, how- 
ever, now great quantities of turnips grown, owing to the 
late enclosures, and there will be no difficulty of getting 
them hoed at the usual price of the countries growing 
them. 

Chaff 'Cutting. 

A general price Qd. per fan, (a fan equal to three heaped 
bushels). At UpwelJ, 2|^. per fan. At Chatteris, onc^ 
half- penny for a heaped bushel. 

HoUoW'draining. 

Per score rods gj. to 31. 6d. and 51. and more. 

Washing sheep. 

Per score 2s. At Chatteris, is. Mepal, 2s. 6d. Up- 
well, 6j. 

Clipping sheep. 

Per score 2s. to 3^. 6d. 

Reaping. 

At Mepal, oats, its. per acre ; beans 2ix. At UpwcII, 
oats, 141. to 20s. beans, 8i. to 16/. At Chatteris, oats, 12s. 
At Whittlesea and neighbourhood are many 'women 
reaper?, who will reap a quarter of an acre per day ; the 
price in fen I2x., in field 9^, per acre, more is often given. 

Turning 



Turning vuer muck. 

Perload id. 

Dibbling. 

Wheat I oj. 6d.o^ts,^s. to ioj. at UpwclU At Chat- 
teris, wheat, los. 6d. 

Threshing, 

Oats, 6d. per Co. at Upwell. At Chatteris, %s, per 
last of 21 Co, (about 42^. per Co.) beans, ^d. per Co. 

Tard^man. . ^ 

Per year, wages and value of board, 26I. 

N fFages, 

In hay season 2s, 6d, to 55. per day, and more ; year 
round, summer, I2J., winter lox, 6d, perw^ek ; in harvest 
per week i8x. to 24s, 

Mowing. 
Beans 41. per ac|p ; barley, 2x. 6d. to y. 6d. 

JVeeding. 
Wheat 4j. per acre. 

Hoeing. 

Beans 6j. per acre* 

Fencing. 

In fields near fens, 4;. for six yard$, (including mate- 

rials}. 

Thatching. 

Per square of 100 feet 45. to \s. Sd. with reed ; with 
straw, y. Reed thatching is done in a masterly way in 
this county, costs, per square of 100 feet, i/. is, the reed, 
55. the labour. Reed is now four guineas per thousand 
bunches, which will thatch four square* At Whittlesea, 

reed 



reed thatching is done at 3/. 64L per square, the tbatchcr 
finding spits and rope ; straw-thatching at 4J^ ad. per 
square. 

Paring and burning. 

Per acre 301. to 401. including spread! ng.tjbc iHihe;^. 

Ploughing and burning. 
Per acre 141. to 15/. including spreading the ashes: 

Ploughing. 



In a few places per acre, 2od. ; not often done by acre 
in many parts of county. 

Mr. Darnton, of Babraham, during the high price of 
provisions, instead of advancing the wages' of his labour- 
ers, allowed them in harvest six lbs. of pork, two lbs, 
of cheese, four lbs. of rice per man, per week at 4//. per 
lb. each article, this plan proved advantageous to himself, 
and was well received by the people ; the fanners who 
advanced the wages have found it difficult since to re- 
duce them. 

Harvest ivages. 

At Wisbech, harvest-men are hired every morning at 
four o'clock on the bridge there, for the day only, or 
for two days at most. At Burwejl, wages and board of 
a harvest man is estimated at 5/. los. At Chippenham, at 
8/. iix. thus, wages, 61. 6s. ; treats, 51.; malt, i/. jo/.; cgft- 
ing, firing, loj.* Where harvest-men are boarded in the 
house, the following is their fare, as I learnt from a gen- 
tleman at Wimpole. 

At six in the morning, one pint of strong, beer, and 
bread and cheese. 



• Where boarded, tl. to al. 10s. 

At 



At eight, breakfast of cold meat and beer. 

At eleven, one pint of strong beer» and bread and 
cheese. 

At one» dinner; one day roast beef or mutton, (pork 
ivill not .. do) and plain pudding, next day boiled beef or 
mutton, and plun)»pudding» 

At four, one pint of strong beer, and bread and cheese.. 

At seven, hot hash or hot mutton-pies* 

On Saturday night an addition of good seed-cake of 
one lb. covered Tivith sugar, and a quart of strong beer 
poured over it. Hence each man has daily. 

Nine pints of beer (strong) ; 

Three times bread and chee>e ; 

Three times meat ; 
. And on Saturday night, in addition one <)uart of beer* 
and a sugared cake. The expense of these will be found 
great,, at the present prices of the several articles. 

Haulming Stubbles. 

Before Mfclhael mas 2x.; after, is. id. to is/6d. per acre* 
The farmers not only complain of the rapid advance 
of wages, but of the difficulty of procuring steady and de- • 
serving labourers ; they are much less industrious and 
respectable than in many counties.. In the fens it is easily 
accounted for, they never see the inside of a church, or 
any'oneon a Sunday, but the alehouse society, or that 
of their neighbours met together to drink away the day. 
Upon asking my way (towards the evening), in the fens, 
I was directed, with this observation from the man who 
informed me ; ** arc you not a/raid to £0 past the bankers, 
at work yonder. Sir?" I was told these bankers were 
little better than savages ; they gave me, however, civil 

answers, 

f 
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SBCT. II. — FBOTISKMM. 



Bbef, 2d. to gd. Veal, y^d. to 8^. Mutton* J^. to 
8d^. Pork, 5//. to6«^ Chcfse, 41^. la ^d. Butter* is. to 
IX. 4d per pound. N.B. The butter rolled up in pieces 
of a jrard long, and about two inches in circumferem^e. 



SECT. III. — yUEJt. 

Coals, 40X. per chaldron ; turf, ji.per thousand ; sedge, 
9x. to I2s. per hundred; at Cambridge all fuel except coals 
rapidly advancing ; cow-dung dried is used as firing for 
dairy purposes and by the poor; it is spre9d on grass, 
(common or waste- land] about one inch and a half thick, 
and cut into |)ieces about eight to twelve ioch^ square, 
and lies till dry. 
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CHAP. XV. 

POLMICAL ECONOMY. 
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SECT. ».-^UO^itllS. 



EXGfiPTINC thejtMi'opikesy the roads in this county ftr« 
miserably bad, owing to the 8car<:ity and dearnes$ of 
materials. , Most, roads running ehi;ough the fens, are 
frequently almost impassable, even the turnpike one from 
Downham to Wisbech^ apt excepted ; the " mending,** 
being only the silt, viz. a s^nd formerly left by the sea, 
and not a stone amongst it. The turnpikes in the high- 
land parts of the county are excellent, as is that from 
Cambridge through Chatteris, March, &c. 
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SECT. H.-^CAICALS. ^ 

t 

The fens in this county are intersected in all direc- 
tions, by cuts for the convenicncy of districts and indi- 
viduals ; the last made was from Wisbech to the river 
Nene at Putwell, and thence to the river Ouse at Salter's 
Lode sluice, opening a communication with Norfolk, 
SufTolk, &c. &c. It was opened in 1797, and has been 
of great service in draining its neighbourhood, as well as 
having benefited the town of Wisbeclv, and the adjaojnt 
country, considerably, by the increate of trade. 

U 2 SECT* 



^i)t MANUFACTyRES. ^ 



SECT. III. — FAlkf AND MARKETS. 



The fair of greatest note is Stirbich, beginning Sep- 
tember 1 8th, and lasting a fortnight ; it is held for the 
sale of all sorts of shop goods, and for cheese, butter» 
hops', and horses ; it has been xJecHning for many years. 
There are also fairs held at Cambridge, Ely, Wisbech, 
Soham, Caxton, Linton, Reach, and Whittlesea. At 
every parish is annually a ** feast," viz. a meeting of the 
lower classes for the purposes of merriment, &c. &c. 

There are weekly markets at Cambridge, Ely, Caxton, 
Soham, Newmarket, Linton, Mepal^ and Wisbech. 



SECT. IT. — COMMSRCfi. 



None peculiar to this county ; a large corn, flour, coal, 
and deal trade, is carried on in many parts of the county, 
by means of the rivers and canals communicating with 
them from Lynn, Wigbech, &c. . 



SECT. T. — MANUFACTURES. 

k 

"Ely has a pottery for coarse ware ; excellent white bricks 
are also made there, and at Chatteris, and Cambridge. Lime 
is burnt at Wisbech, Mcpal, Cherryhinton, &c. &c, but 
that in greatest estimation is burnt at Reach (a hamlet of 
Eurweilj, and is fetched many miles. Land, which at Reacts 

wouM 
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would let for farming purposes, at about 15/. per acre, will 
sell for sixty, to eighty, and ninety pounds ; and even 
more, for burning lime. The expense of burning lime is 
45. for 100 bushels; ten bushels of coals will burn a 
chaldron of lime, viz. forty bushels. Price of lime 6d, 
per bushel at pit. Price of clunch, of which the lime is 
burnt, 2s. 6d. per chaldron, delivered to boat ; there is % 
great demand for it, and it is sent to great distances. 



SECT. VI. — FOOR. 

Nothing singular in the management of the poor, 
their dwellings in general bad. No hundred-houses as 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. The poor resident in the fens 
reside in miserable huts* At Weston- Colville, enclosed 
some years since, the poor were much benefited by having 
land attached to their cottages ; this has been done 
under many late enclosing acts with similar advantages* 
Mr. A. Young took the following note at Chatteris. 
'* Mr. Scott, of Chatteris, gives one account upon the 
subject of the poor, which is very interesting. Till with- 
in six or seven years th^y were permitted to build houses 
upon the waste ; and erected great numbers, taking only 
the ground the cottage stood on ; but the commoners com- 
plaining they were stopped from doing it, and since have 
not been able to procure a dwelling withuat purchasing 
a bit of land for that purpose. The ea^e of doing it 
before, was a great encouragement to industry and good 
morals, for a young couple who intended marrying were 
frugal and saving, in order to have money enough to 
provide their habitation. Some of these did not cost 

more 
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more tbtMifrbm 7/, to 8/. to 10/. and 15/. Thcyiiscd to 
be in a comfortable state till the last scarcities, bat since 
much distressed, and the class just above, who will not 
take fK)m the rates, are now perhaps the most distressed 
of all. What are we to say to the striking fact, thai the 
possesion of 4 mere miserable cottage buiU for 8i. or loA 
without garden, and without livQ stqck, keeping the pro* 
prietor from the parish. Is it possible that such a fact 
can be contemplated without amazement at that voluntary 
blindness to so palpable a mean of lessening if not doing 
^way poor-rates altogether ? There is magic^ an enchant- 
ment in property, even of this curtailed and wretched 
nature, ths^t works wonders in no other way to be effected. 
If a poor cottage will do this, what would not a good 
garden effect ? What would not a coW in addition pro- 
duce t Annals, v. 36, p. 548. Lord Hardwicke has en« 
couraged his poor to make the most of their gardens by 
giving a premium to the best manager of them. Mr. Cus« 
tance, of Cambridge, adopts a plan (where he has authority), 
which does him honour ; Mr A. Young thus speaks of 
it. ** Mr. Custance, of Cambridge, who has the manage- 
ment of Mr. Vernon's estate in Suffolk, has laid four 
acres and a half of land to each cottage ; and taiken the 
inhabitants from being tenants to the farmers to be te« 
nants to the landlord. They pay 2/. 2j. for the house, 
and the same rent for land as the farmers. One paid the 
farmer 5/. rent for his house, and an acre ttf meadow ; this 
man had three acres and a half more let to him. and his 
rent 4/. 14J. 6</. They were all much delighted, and 
had no doubt of now doing well. Some almost cried for 
joy, Mr. Custance also requires the farmers to plant 
from one to three acres of potatoes, according to the size 
of their farms, and sell them to the poor. The farmers 
threaten t« raie them to the poor, this has been done at 

Kingston 
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Kingston ifi C^mbrklgediiirc, a cottngef pays 5/,, rent for 
half ttn acre of fncaddw, aitd he » rated at 4/. and has 
paid aoit-to (be poor. This is abominable/' (Annals, 
V. 36, p. 608. 

Mr. Tharp, of Chippejabaio, allows his mill (a wat^r- 
mill) to grind one day in the week for the poor at u. td. 
per Co. taking no toll. The poor as well as the farmers 
complain of public houses being attached to brew-houses ; 
they say those which are independent of brewers, sell much 
better, mbre wholesortie, and cheaper beer than those t>c« 
longing to brcwtrs. 



SECT. Til. STATISTICAL DIYI&ION OF THE PRO- 

. DUCE OF LAND. 

Mr. a. Young, ip his Chapter on this subject in his 
'^Suffolk Report/' observes that he inserted it as an attempt 
which may in time be ameliorated in more able hands ; as 
ndni are pot those hands^ \ must decline a similar attempt ; 
indeed the accuracy of Mr. Young's calculations under 
this head may be suspected, (he himself observes they 
are very far from perfection), as the result of them is such 
as proves farming so beggarly an employ (except on a 
very large scale) that no man with two ideas in his head 
and a hundred pounds in his pocket would engage in it ; 
and that these estimates are very far from the truth, may 
be taken for granted from the apparent, and, it is to be 
hoped, real, situation of the farmers in the kingdom, and 
above all from the impossibility of their living, reaping 
such profits only.* Till accounts absolutely -accurate, be 



• Viz. 5 per cent, profit, on ^5, capital per acre. 

produced. 
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produced, and those from various respectable quarters^verj 
communication of this nature.p^ust be defective in so great 
a degree, as to be of litile individual or national utility. 



if 



«ECT. Vni. PDPUI-ATION. 



That of this county appears, by communication ie 
the Board of Agriculture, (1801) to be ^oc>a,4ind as the 
number of acres is estimated at 443,300, it is five acres 
and three-tenths to each person, (Annals, V. 36, p, 74J. 

An estimate returned to government in 1804, makes 
the population of this county in 1700, 76,000 ; in 1750, 
72,000; in 1801, 92,300, (Annals, v. 42, p, 267). Mr. 
Vancouver writes that from the information he collected, 
the population ot this county is 83,000,^ which he says is 
greatly short of former calculations, which have stated 
it at 140,000. The general opinion is that the population 
(particularly in the fens) has greatly increased of late years. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



OBSTACLES TO IMPEOVEMJENT. 



IN the uplands, the expense of enclosurts. 
In the fensi clashing interefti. 
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CHAP. xvir. 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 
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SECT, I. — AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 



Not one in the county. 



SECT. lU — WEiGHTS AND MEASURES. 

The stone is 14 lbs. 

Wool is sold by tod, of 28 lbs. 

Cheese, by cwt. of 120 lbs. 

Corn,by coomb, or by load of five bushels. 

Oats of fen > by last of 21 coomb. 



SECT. in. — BLACKSMITB. 



The prices in 1790 and 1804, for blacksmith's work in 
this county, were returned to the Board of Agriculture, 
as under ; 

lT9r. 1804; 

Tire per lb -- "N /.-..4//1. 5^1* 

Plough-irons, per lb. .-f average of V*-. 44{, 6d{^ 
Chains per lb. T the returns. <... ^d. ^d. 

Shoeing per Shoe .--.y v.... 4|</. 6|^. 

I received 



I received the following information in 1806 and 1807. 
At Connington, wheel -tire, 6s. 6d. per score, or 4^. per lb. 
At Mepaly ditto . * ^ •• - • • • •^«>* •«••...-•...• 64^. 

Ar Upwell, ditto ....^-6^. 

At Chatteris, ditto. -.» 42<^. 

At Connington, plough -work 6d. 

At Chatteris, ditto .... ••^«^ • 6^, 

*At Connington he^vy chains is, 2^' P^^ yard, light 
chains, p. per yard. / - -"^ - - 

At Mepal, all chains 8^/. per 1^. 

At Chatteris, ditto -..^^v.i— .ii.si^^d^ • 

At Connington, shoeing per shoe ............ 6J. 

At mepal, ditto .. •.•^•«'m»:«^4« b.... ......•.• .6^. 

At UpweiJ,|ditto 7|</. 

At Chatteris,ditto ......•...•.^....,««^^^, 

Similaj: prices e^ist in most parts of the countjr. 



SECT. IV. — CARPENTE&. 

> ■ ■ ... 1 • ' 

Returned to the Board of Agriculture as the prices in 
1790 and 1804, as follows; by day a man in 1790, avc* 
|-age of returns, is. 9!^.; in 1804, 2x^-8^. 

The average of the returns I received in 1806 and 1807, 
is, per day, for a carpenter 31. and beer, or, 24/* ini li. in 

lieu of it. 



SECT. V. COLLAR>MA&ER« 

..... J 

- ./ r . - 

RsTjURNEp to the Board of Agciculturpt %m the prices in 

1790 



xO artisans/ 



' 1796 arid 1804, as follows ; a man per day, in 1796, ave- 
lagc' of returns 2j. ; in 1804, 31. 

The average of the returns 1 received in 1806 and 1807, 
is y^ 6a, and Board,. 
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SECT. VI. MAION. 

Returned to the Board of Agriculture^ as the prices 
in 1790 and 1804, asr follows; a man per day, in 1790, 
average of returns, 2/.; in 1804, 3^. 

The average of accounts I received in 1806 and 1807, 
1$ 4X. 6d, per day for inason and skb^ and beer or 2d. in 
IX. in lieu of it* 



SECT.' Vii. THATCHER, 



RfiTbRKteb to the Board of Agriculture, as the prices 
in tjgo and 1804, as follows ; a man per day in 1790, 
average of returns, 2j.; in 1804, y» 

The' average of the accountis I received in 1806 and 1807, 
is 31. id. per day for a man. 



SECT. VIII. — WEIGHT OP CORN. 

Field corn is heavier than fen-corn one stone and a half 
to two stone (of 14 lbs). Weight of fen-corn at Thorney, 

oats. 
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oJits, nine stone ; barley, fourteen stone : wheat, sixteen 
stone, per Co. Hence the weight of field corn is (taking 
the difference at two stone per Co.) oats, eleven stone; 
barley, sixteen stone ; wheat, eighteen stone ; from which it 
may be suspected that the fen-corn is over-rated in weight. 



SECT. IX.— IVATtu'. 

At Soham very bad ; at Tid St. Giles so bad that i^ 
1803 many persons as well as cattle died from drlnkin{ it» 



SECT. X. WEEDS. 

Weeds abound in the fens, and indeed in upland arable 
fields, notwithstanding the boasted fallow system. The 
most weed in fens, (if I may be allowed by the Cam- 
bridgeshire farmer so to call itj is couch grass, esteemed 
by farmers of the old school of as much value as ray- 
grass ; it is not unusual to have fields so full of it, a$ 
to have the surface matted together so that it would ** fork," 
as it is termed, viz. might be loaded by, the forK All 
weeds in fens, on mowing lands, wastes, roads, banks, 
&c. &c. are suffered to seed, and may be seen on a windy 
day, flying in clouds to a great distance. 
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SECT. XI. — FENCES, 



f 



Tftbs^ 0!t the mew enclosure, (and whicfr have httn 
described, when speaking of encloSiUres), promise to be 
excellent. 

The wall fences about pastures near home, and about 
yards, &c. are made of clunch, and cost 9^. 6d. per run- 
ning rod four feet high. ' 

The quick fences round March, &c. &c. and on lands 
bordering upon the fens are excellent, they are set on the 
ground and little or no ditch against them, being guarded 
by dead fence till they can protect themselves ; the me- 
thod of doing this is expensive, and in a country where 
firing is scarce, would be too great a temptation to those 
in want of and unable to purchase it. 

Professor Harwood, of Bartlow, excels in the manage- 
ment of old fences, he lays and dtps them; they are beau- 
tiful and hogprotf. 



SECT. XII. DEEll 

There arc deer in Wimpole park which arc subject to 
a disorder similar to that to which Mr. Vancouver re- 
lates the sheep in many parts of the county are subject ; 
he describes it, thus : ** The first symptom of the dis- 
order observable in the deer, is similar to that amongst 
the sheep ; which is an apparent uneasiness in the head, 
and the rubbing of its horns against the trees, (this action 
however is common to deer, in particular seasons in all 

countries. 



countr1eS| whether in a perfectly wild, or more domesti- 
cated state) but the most extraordinary efFect of this dis* 
ease is, that; the animial appears to labour under a sort 
of madness, in pursuing the herd which now flee before 
him, and endeavour to forsake him ; trying to bite or other- 
wise annoy them with all his strength and power, which 
soon being exhausted, he becomes sequestered from the 
rest of the herd ; and in that deplorable state of the 
disease, breaks his antlers against the trees, gnaws iaige 
coUops of flesh from off his sides and hind quarters^ ap- 
pears convulsed for a short time, and soon expires." 
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